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ILEA faces its first 
cutbacks in decade 


NUS launches campaign 
to fight spending cuts 
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liy David Hcttcke 

'the Inner London Educutinii Autli- 
nriiy — ilii! country's* 1 ingest oin- 
l>Iuyer uf lecturers’ and teachers — k 
pil.uuimg to imrudiicc cum iievt 
ywr ’in rdiicutioji.i) sju-iuliiig for 
the first lime in over Hi years. 

A inutimi jiropn.siiig full imple- 
ineiioition nf the Govern mom's 
eon i n mies nnrfincri Iasi week in the 
Crnsluitd circular will tie tallied 
oit Tuesday liy Sir Ashley Drama 1 1, 
lend or nf llie ruling Luliotir Hr mip 
on II. FA. 

He will be nppn.sod l»v Mi Meivyii 
Soil re if, leader of the Cwisurv olive 
opposi linn group mi ILEA'.s finuiiLe 
sid>-oHiiinint-c. ivlm will cull r*m 
huger ems to reduce spending to 
llie 1474-75 level. 

The proposals ure the first to be 
an iiu i j need by a incul authority 
time the Govern men A circular was 
released last week. As u pointer 
in derisions hy either authorities, ii 
could menu iIihi I«j75» ivi'II lie ihe 
Itf'-t year t<» see ctlticitiiuiiul improve- 
ments lor sonic lime. 

The circular statei clearly dim 
there will have to lie eCiuSomie'.. 
P.iragidiih eight snys : ‘ The drpHi i 
incut's laiesi forccusts show a not 
iucruHSc in 1976-77 over llie cur- 
rent year of some 23,000 pupils in 
schools to drop of 74,000 in pri- 
mary sellouts offset bv un extra 
97,00(1 seen ml arv pupils) mid of 
about 20,000 full-time eifiii vuleiit 
students nil cud mg further and 
iouhei education colleges. 

"There will thus be no scope - 
for linproiemcnt of standards for 
„ the education service at any level, 
anil mily by M'rici ecciauiiiy mid 
\ ptaiiniiia will -iL be. pus* I Me 

' tn iibv>ntu;.tli« need .fpv reductions . 
..in standards." - . *, 

' 4 , Wn .Wtfhw’ education it adds (para 

•: 11 1 \i *' \yiierc capacity both of utaff 
• apd at qccijnunodBtlan has In matiy 
* imtiinoe*. outrun demand, additional 

students should be uccnrmnodaccd . 
4* far as possible within present 
irtuurces and firmer steps should 

• he taken .to tighten st affing ratios,’* 

AUT to f ight 
: unit closure 

The . Association • ;nf.. University 
Teachers .is to. press the Social 

• . Science Research Council to chutigc 

ifa mind about closing the London- 
based $iu vey Rqseai\li Unit; 

■ \ Tl|(f 1 AUT which represents the 
. ’ niujnrity. uf- academic stuff in the 
■,'SSRC research units will base its 
i cosn nn ah agreement made 1 two 
years ago that any proposal to. close 
the unit should ' nuve five years 
'..• notice. The SSRC decided . recently 
: that it should'. close in September 
••• 1?™- ■ ; 
The survey unit wax set up in 
-1968 to- under cuke training of 
•• lesenicliprx in survey metluidx and 
.Inter w undertake s\nvuy5' und 
j. Td^curdi itself. ' ' r . : 

liarlter this year a coimuiuee to i 
: decide on a successor to. ft* . director,, | 

[ : i ' , ' 4^a<UocW?d, 
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• Tli is year ILEA adopted a " no 
growth policy in educiUion, but 
□ heady its effect has been to intro- 
du.a cuts tu some areas of further 
and higher education. 

Among cuts intrcuiiici'd were res- 
iri vi ions in iiivariliiig dr.s- 

crL-iinridry u wards, the uhmidniiiug 
i*f the authority’s aiinuul grunt tu 
London Universiiv uiul cuts in 
financing of i he polytechnics, which 
lead tn » freezing nf posts. 

r LEA* propo>uJs next year puini 
in economics in priniiiry teachers 
which will affver jobs fur student 
teudlieis next. September und a 
lighter cuunol of ptilyiuclutic utul 
ftinlier cduc.itinii ex peudi tine. 

The Associntlmi ol Teachers in 
Technical Institutions and the 
Nutiatiiri Uniun nf Students have 
both reacted strongly tn the pru- 
posuls. 

Mr Tom Driver, « etier.il secretary 
of the ATTI, said (hut the cuts pro- 
posed by the Government would 
nmkc licit year's decision look like . 
"chicken teed". 

He said thut further education 
was fnviug tlie vnnsi serinus.reihic- 
thiiix since the end of World War 
11 , niid ivaritecl that any economies | 
in stuffing would be resisted by the 
ATTI. . 

He lidded : “It seems vidiculnus 
to break tip grinips of skilled people : 
just to meet u short-term crisis, | 
when the economy has only to show 
u slight up turn for demand tu grow I 
again." I 

The NUS described ILEA's pro- 
positH n> horrific. “Ii will ineini dil 
ricuuies for si idem teachers to get 
J'olw mid furrlier. cues on studem.-t 
, receiving disfreliunhry awatds." 

:. A noth or, local audinrity, Hereford 
and Worcester, will be discussing the 
Government's circtiluv on Tuesday. 
Mr Glyii Drew, deputy county oduca- 
tiijn officer, ' said that cuts- in fur- 
ther education spending could be 
severe. Each governing body will 
-he left tu decide where to introduce 
cuts after we huve allocated the 
ninitey tu each -colleg e *V he. said. 

Polys fgYOlU' 
home-based 

from page l • • 

become • more difficult. • But . Mr 
Joseph Chtirton, diroctor of student- 
welfare services, sard lie had in- 
structed his .accommodation officer 
■ not fo help students who lived tit 
home to find Bccorttnodation. Thjs ' 
wpuld he In. release accommodation 
available for students' from outside 
Merseyside. . 

Not stt ' polytechnic*, however, 
ore foclnft the same difficulties al- 
t hough many are finding that -Occahi- 
hiridation is tighiei ’tha^ Inst year, 
•AtnOtig; these nre NewcVujrle, Wolver- 
hampton and Bristol. ' . 

Other polytechnics, like Middle- 
sex and Bii-ininghmd, say (hey lutve 
so little accommodation that they 
expect students- to..' find it them- 
selves. ' 

One noly tech uic 'which hiis.rc--! 
ported -i|h _ difficulties .' with aennh)-. 
niatfaUQii.this- year Js-Xiiy of Ion- I 
dof)' . Thc athor four London polv-- 
? 0 <?h.n.ics;Tiavo started an advferrls-' 


by Laura Kuufmnn 

The Nutioiiftl Union of Students this 
week luunchetl a campaign to per- 
suade local authorities to resist the 
Government's puts in public expen- 
diture, including education. 

The cumpnign will have two 
prongs at local level. First, the 
NUS will urge ill) educational and 
public sector trades unions tu pass 
rusohitioii.s against the cuts tit trades 
councils to l>c m*ih to the local 
authority. 

Second, local NUS brunches will 
approach education com mi tires 
directly mid urge (hem mu to carry 
utu the cuts. There will ulsu be 
loeni and nut ion a I dem oast r«it ions. 

“ Wo expect muss public sup- 
port " said Mr Charles Clarke, the 
mi i on's president. " Un mid down 
the country people will say we ure 
mil prepared to accept those ems In 
public expenditure." The union 
ul ready has the support of the Asso- 
ciation of Teachers in Technical 
Jus cum inns, the Nutimiui Union of 
Teachers, die Trades Union Con- 
gress and public aeciiu- unions. 

The NUS'.s grams campaign this 
your will huve _ three main pLinks: 
ii probable basic grunt increase of 


20 per cent on top of die £845 they 
naked fur Inst yeai ; tui end in local 
authorities' discretionary powers 
and also to parental or ' spouics' 
means jesting. - 

This year die main rate 1ms been 
fixed at £740. “ We will rake no 
uccuutu whatever nf (lie Govern- 
ment's £6 pay limit”, -said Mr 
Clarke. " We will -simply assess 
inflation and base mil* claim un 
that." 

Tn support their case, (he tininii 
revealed dint 80 per cent of all full- 
time students do not receive- the full 
grant either from the Government 
or from their local authority. This 
is u fuct tljey want io drive home 
tn the public. 

There arc approximately 550,000 
full-time students mi advanced 
courses in colleges in England and 
Wales. Of these, 400,000 would be 
untitled to the maximum grant but 
for the means test, they claim. 

Lesser , value awards, which can 
be as little ns £24 a year, are given 
at the local authorities’ disc ret in n 
to 30,000 students, while 120,(100 
full-time students receive no gratu 
tit alJ. 
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A n ®? v he ®y dijty gloss fibre se.a truck named Hydra goes into operntinn 
?!iii iV 1101 *. 1 f®* - the North. Post London Polytechnic. The truck 

S 5 ytl 5 °i |rn V 3 t lc slmlcntR io survey the orenn nnd 

collect samples of marine lire, and sea .water for analysis. 
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>•* "A*-, tlto 1 ,umt on aeddn committee. 
.. > V- coJdpr{sihfl_. marnber* of the AIlT 
' -• i ?^. ^ l0 ‘ Civil Service unions bus 
■ - bvcn'of^t tm to. get Its (utut'e. retort; 
-• snlouad ..•' *!, ” 

.-■•y ,- 44.., . ... . .. 

• wiiihaiidte fimlds : " 

: } fori>U rcs^fcii - •. 

Pfproispij) Fred Mamin of Glasgow 
_ • Itiilvtrxiry -hos beeiV n*fhed a s thhUv 
-• '' of; a . nttw : Hfltiol' Selene^ 


r‘ rMcnr'c»:in(a N.teth .Sea 
devoiopm apis’; ; Tho panel -has 
ii -*w ^ttuf jii* i resViU* or a re'pdn 


i nwctaUmL:this. year fs XUy of Lbn- 
I tofj' Tu)C , other Four London polv-- 
I *' a ve stnrtdd an adrfii'tls- 
v Shui 'accbmmbdutipn 

in - the capitaL v ' *• 

’ rUpInh , of Students^ 

■ condemned -the: moye fovwd« -»rinre 
hrtmtf-hBsed students, .^r Albstdlr. 
^wWr'-JltoUty Resident, wild;. 
"Wo; feel.yeryembuicVed that the - 

- Govdramept . - shout di ’ throuKli- eco- - 

■ unmte -ituts, . ^Irtgle- m ^vudonta ' .to ' 

s a v e tniQn ay. ^ ,. •. 

."TT ' ~" T' ' !•- Ii, i ;';.- 3 

PNL given ejean 
bill of healt 


‘Freedom of student 
unions threatened’ 

Student unions hove been told- to 
resist fiercely a growing movement 
to deprive tiiem of their financial 
and , political independence. ' 

Mr -Hugh I.Ahning, ihe National 
"Union of Srudcntv’ treasurer, auid' 
ihat the - attack would . not he a 
frontal nssaujt on the .lines, attemp- 
wd. bx .Mrs Tlistchor in ,197At hui 
a long ■ dV»yn-otit rfllcae^. .; j ; i v V . 

He said It would, come insidiously 
and the " eolF-appobiied gudrdibns 
n£ th« public interest " would -say 
(but ; the country could no longer 
; afford.' student- . unions; :. r ,. ' ■: ... 

On^hlhfl. the 1 Ntl.S stadant. treg- 
: surefB; ^ebnfarende,.: Mr ; ■ Lahhhtg. 


surara; ■ cbnfarende. ’ Mr ; . Lanhhig 
- claimed, ‘that 1 . ph\n« wetg being 
n filch eQ In Govei nntfnt' circles ‘Mo 
tflkd.-ratvay the poljtrcal, finnitcinj 
,aitd : •• cpnstltqtioiial' - freedom . of 
Student ilrtioiis”. : ‘ «■ 

;• Ho i; asked, union t« 
build) up; .their, reserves 
sbre. there Vlas “ nn ‘chin 
^ynipur by ’Weeping proj 


Fear that devolution 
could split Scots 

Cooperation between the Association, 
of Teachers In Technical Institutions 
and technical college tea chars in 
Scotland could be. .threatened : by 
devolution of educutiaiij according 
to a document recently circulated to 
Scottish ifi|i’ther education touchers. 

. ;Tlio .(id^ment, from the Educa- 
tlohal"In'Kthute of Scotland tyhicli 
eri)braces -both primary and nccon- 
dnry as welj as', further , education 
teachers, said It would be possible 
Ydv: 0 Scottish division of the ATTI 
to work within n devolved Scottish 
educational 4 chuhikti-ot inn buti tlioro 

i i . 

ould . he 
es ' utRler 
ninlstet'cd 
io widely 
gland and 


ever - further: and higher 

, , I?u r^. e l’i education teachers wore 
Ole EI 5 to .consider various 


i§?^\^ c ^ u dlng staying within the 

AKtiWitli some atimnnAib'.ni- haM.n. 
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Sack rector; 
Turkish 
staff demand 

by David Bare hard 

Following the sacking of 100 ImiX 
ir«H staff ut the Middle East C 
irioal University tn Ankara, AbL 

»•* { As n s !i L ‘ i;l f i ™ f»r Teachen j 
Higher Educution this week denn 
deti the resignation of METU9 r« 
ini' niul other udniinistmtora resput 
siblu for the dismissals. 

The Ussnciutlnii claims that it, 
dismissals, the climax of a iumit 
nf Mi'.TU which has seen a bttii 
down or relutloiis between ib 
ml uiinist rutin ii and the 'student 
are a purge pr ovoked by the faiL 
of the .administration's repfew'-. 
policies to dale. 

It s?id that the rector and tf- 
iidniinisti-atiuii had given Mb*, 
reasons for the dismissals vdiith i 
described us “ illegal, unjust, in 
unrenstmablc ”. 

“Under present conditions 
nssuciation’s statement coudni! 
“there is no possibility, left fs 
the resumption of education i nil 
university nr a return -ip nm^ 
working ". 

The dispute between the adroit 
trutiun mi the one hand sud focA 
members and .students on the mb 
centres un two points. Faculty nn 
hers cl hIiii iltut METU's sysien i 
twn-yem- stuff contracts has bm 
nhu'st-d for political reason* ii 
resulted in the departure of lets! 
oE the university’s outstanding ta 
chers. ^ 

Students have been boyew^ 
their dosses since tho spring-' 
protest uf the use of gendarmes ;! 1 
ittilitHi-y police by the u^'vtur 
otlmjnisti'iitioii. | 

In July the opposition leader, l-h 
Ecwit, <lc non need the METU adwfc' 
isti-utors clui m ing that there wn 
totnl lack of acadauUc and taw 
freedoms in the university, the 
ilep uiios from his Social Deitippc 
■ Earty tubled a motion demandi«» 
purliunieutury iiupdry. ' .i 
Faculty stuff dismissed lad 
were itmified nf the docisias h 
I heir janitors, • > 

Letter page 1 


Project hopes to 
replace teacher 
with computer 

Leicester Polytechnic, hns, W* 
iiwiii-ded n Science ResotirchTwW. 
uriiiit tif mmo than (5,000 M-tt. 
uip U cumpiitei'-aided sy«temia*f 
Kttidents learn without 

A two your ■ resenrtrh ; pr6|W 
planned to produce the J 
K»ld : the polytechnic's ■ 
hope it wifi be partltolariy. w™ 
fur noiMecluiicul people 
snnhistlchtcd Information. . .*• 
The computer wl|l 
consulting practical wpflc.J 
teacher add will 
quuHtJon In dentil, -opt™ * 
positive or mj^ntlve 
Wen rare • for t P.^W, 
receive similar research e>r- 
the past. ’ • «r- 

NEXTWEiBK 

Ait * interview? with 

Elfyh Richards j- : T>{l ; k -f' , 'i 
Professor - ltohcrt^TW^ 
Social Policy 'ini W"!- 
. tion.R«visited ; ^ 

■Special . lihoks 
admlnistraHob 
»en Pimlott 

''swages 


Make Bill'd of MW-wP?' 
Times Higbpr ,;%^aa. 
meiit bv pTitcittg.A'jegUV 
with .pow news 
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More do-it-yourself validation ® ro] S in * ntr y 
ottered to polys on courses confirmed 



by David Walker 

The Council for National Academic 
Awards this week offered polytech- 
nics and colleges a significantly 

? ; water share of the responsibility 
or validating their degree and dip- 
loma courses. 

A discussion paper Partnership in 
Validation, approved but not finally 
adopted by the full council, lias been 
sent to all colleges. It proposes that 
colleges which have proved then- 
academic merit and expertise should 
be given a free hand to. modify cur- 
rent courses or start new ones tu 
strong subject areas. 

The CNAA would approve these 
moves automatically but each col- 
lege would have to give an account 
of Luo If to the council at the end 
of. successive five year periods. 

Dr Edwin Kerr, CNAA chief exe- 
cutive said this week it could not 
be regarded as a step towards aliow- 
iug the colleges to validate all their 
own courses* but It gave, them much 
mure freedom. The proposal was 
designed to strengthen the partner- 
ship lie r ween the colleges and. the 
council. . 

The discussion paper argued (hat 
the. time was ripe for a move to- 
ward* giving tho polytechnics more 
responsibility for several reasons. 

First, the CNAA recognizes the 
existence within a number .of insti- 
tutions of high quality academic 
work, experience, maturity, construc- 
tive self-criticism, and effective aca- 
denitc decision-making processes. 


a ' >d the assumption of responsibility 
through detailed examination of any 
submission to be madd .to it by pro- 
cedures internal to the institutions:” 
Reaction to the document, some 


titan; hesndbd 


of whose details were discussed 
earlier this year by the polytech- 
nic directors, has generally been 
favourable. 

Sir Alex Smith, chairman of the 
Committee of Directors of Polytech- 
nics. said it was welcome as part 
of the evolution of the polytechnics 
into institutions doing all tneir own 
validation, not just Tn particularly 
-strong subject areas, as the report 
suggested. 

Sonic of Sir Alex's colleagues 
among the polytechnic directors dis- 
agreed. One asked angrily how long 
dm polytechnics would have to re- 
main in tutelage when the universi- 
ties were utterly free to run what- 
ever courses they liked. 

The discussion paper suggested 
that as polytechnics and colleges 
took greater responsibility for 
courses, the CNAA*s quinquennial 
review assumed greater Importance. 
Every five years the teachers would 
discuss progress and plans with 
their “academic peers” on the visi- 
tation. 

During these five year periods 
colleges will, In the agreed subject 
areas, huve a free hand oil modifying 
and introducing new courses, in- 
cluding bachelors, masters and 
postgraduate diplomas as well os 
the DipHB. 

The discussion paper exiiiuiued 
In detail the kind of contmiUeus u 
polytechnic or college will need to 
meet the CNAA’s approval. Ap- 
proved committee jet-ups will mean 
time courses which have been con- 
sidered by them will almost be rub- 
ber stamped by the CNAA. 

The designation of special subject 
arpas will riot, necessarily have to 
.await ,tb$ scheduled five-year visits 
from the CNAA. After vettiug by 
the CNAA’s own panels and boards 
special visits might be mode to a 
college. 


In considering applications, tho 
CNAA would use criteria which 
could only be satisfied by mature 
academic institutions which had 
significant experience of working 
within it. 

The CNAA emphasised two 
aspects of academic life; examina- 
tions and appointments. It says 
that the appointment of external 
examiners would remain its pre- 
rogative. 

Mention oF the freedom of uni- 
versities In the report was viewed 
differently by those in furihor edu- 
cation who favoured academic auto- 
nomy for the polytechnics and 
those who agreed with a measure 
of freedom within the control of a 
central validating body. 

Dr William Davey, president of 
Portsmouth Polytechnic, said that 
on staffing the polytechnics had 
long done what the CNAA was now 
praising. 

By contrast, a spokesman for the 
Association of Teachers in Tech- 
nical Institutions, which has never 
urged complete autonomy for fur- 
ther education institutions, wel- 
comed the opportunities the CNAA 
was providing for relaxing con- 
trols on polytechnics. He said such 
steps would give lecturers involved 
iti courses greater freedom and 
responsibility to be involved in the 
whole process of academic planning. 

A member of the CNAA itself ad- 
mitted that the proposals could 
benefit the council's working. 

• The CNAA has issued new regu- 
lations and conditions for post- 
graduate courses leading to its mas- 
ters degrees and diploma* A«n"'*y 
the changes proposed is the. estab- 
lishment of two new quamniatiwM-*, 
the Master of Education and bache- 
lors degrees as second degrees. 

Discussion paper page 27 
CNAA annual report, page 2 


up- the a( 

aspect of his lead£v«h!p led wide 
spread coVuroversy. DoUin 
Oro "'“ j ' Him a,t. Caiqlfr _ 

hen HJe recM vafl adr.hoporary 
u a in law.. But Warwick/ stut 


(Verify ; l - Apiersbri: 


by Peter Wllby 

Statistics published last week by 
die Universities Central Council on 
Admissions suggest a significant 
though not ai\ alarming drop in 
entry standards. 

In his foreword to the UCCA’s 
Twelfth Report 1973-74 (published - 
lust February), Dr Geoffrey Temple- 
man, tltu council's chairman, stated 
that the higher number of admis- 
sions to universities in Octobei.', 
1974, was “ due in part to a willing- 
ness iii universities to nccepi a 
somewhat lower level of attainment 
in GCH advanced subjects lor sonic 
courses 

The statement created consider- 
able interest and continent at the 
time. Yet, In his foreword to last 




Richard Gombricli makes 
the case for studying 
Sanskrit : “the main * 
language, of Indiun ^ 

civilization”, page 13 


week’s statistical supplement to the 
report. Dr Templemnn writes: 
“Tilts supplement contains no sur- 


prises, records no dramatic changes 
nor the beginning of new and pos- 
sibly significant trends 

He rufers to ” remarkable sta- 
bility” in most aspects of admis- 
sions over the past six years, includ- 


ed ndiduiet und ** the damn nos for 
admissions mude upon them by the 
universities , 

The accompanying tables, how- 
ever, show that a new treud may 
be starting. Students with only two 
A level* bad a substantially neiier 
chance of acceptance last year com- 
pared with previous years. There 
was u decrease in the proportion ot 
those admitted who had three 
A-level passes— from 8S.2 per cent 
in 1973' to 84.4 per cent. 

The proportion ot new entrants 


Social policy 

Robert Piaker, Tessa 
Blnckstone and Joan 
Eyden ure among the 
contributors to five pages 
of reviews of books oa 
social administration, 
pages 14-18 



A is the introduction to ihe supple- 
ment points out, entry standards 
for medicine have continued to rise. 
Otherwise, the drop in standards is 
fuirly evenly . spread over tho 
various subject areas. 

The drop in tho percentage nf 
new entrants scoring more; than 
eight points from three passes is 
sharpest in arts and languages — 
from 70.8 per cent in 1973 to 64.9 
per cent in .1974. (It is, of course, 
possible to. score more than eight 
paints f ram _ two passes, but the 
proportion in this category also 
dropped.) 

Last year only 22 per cent ol new 
science students scored more tlinu 


points (from two passes) rose from 
12.3 .per cent to IffJ per ccnt r .‘ 

Ax : usual, UCC A prints a preamble 
to the' table of Adevel scores* ex- 
plaining the ‘liitiUacions of .ilia: 
trtethod.—and jarring of cl^c dangqr. 
of ascribing too much importance, 
to the scores i .(The results. In toy 
ease; are 1 only Lltoso of a 30 per 
cent sample.) _ ! 

, .The warning is parFeci.ly reason- 
able. and,' of coit rite, universities’ de- 
cisions on admitting students arc 
not. a lid ought not to.-bb busqd solely 
or e veii mainly on A-leval grades.' 
Nevertheless, the statistics paint - to 
a -cluar ; conclusion t os Dr. Temple-, 


Academic publishing 
Philip Allan explains how 
academics could start their 
own publishing company 
and beat the crisis,, page. 8 


Elfyn Richards • 

*JLow key attitudes are • 
fine in normal times, but 
not when we are fighting . 
for our lives": the former 
vice-chancellor of 
Loughborough University 
gives his views on CATs s 
polytechnics a hd the 
CVCP, page 6 . 


Spreading the word 
Hywel Lewis oh the • • 
growing .interest in thh ; t . 
^thd^ pf religionSj : • 

page9 ■- ■?" '-i : 

Conferences 
geography in -higher 
ed uca tiojii, a i\d .!■] 
interdisciplinary studies in 
European edtfqation, . 
pAge.4 : ' ;;' ' ’ V:^-, 


conclusion i ps .Dr.. Temple-, Don’s diary . , 

•i continued pn-priffc 24, Qverseiis’ rjowa ■. 


Pay negotiator quits 

Me . Petek Wate, ; secretary tif the? 
Uhl vacs l tie* Authorities .Fundi 1 the 
body which negotiate,* academics’- 
pny, has resigned., Jft yin- Shortly 
taka up a port \ylthip, higher edUca- 
tion. in. Australia, : . 
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Iiy Laura Kaufman 

The number of shmIciii.s enrolled 
for f-minril for N»fi»iia! Academic 
Awards ciwr.sej. iucrviised lusi se;.- 
aiiin bv almost a quiiiier over ilie 
jiioviuiis yvui' and t lit- number of 
first degree courses increased by 
ill most 14 per cem, flic CNA A’g 
imniml rc|H>Tl for 1973-74, which in- 
riudi-s figures for courses and stu- 
dent enrolments in 1974-75, shows. 

The CNA A has included in the 
3973-74 figures students enrolled on 
National Council for Diplomas in 
Art nmi Design courses before ilie 
merger in 1974. 

The number of .Modems studying 
for CNA A awards in the session 
.1974-75 was nearly 02,000, no in- 
crease of 23 per cent over the pre- 
vious year's 50,121, including the 
NCDAI) enrolment. 

The ioi al number of first degree 
i nurses in 1974-75 wns 744 com- 
pared with G80 the previous 'year, 
including that year’s 148 NCDAD 
courses. 

There was a substantial all-round 
Increase in numbers enrol Ling, esno- 
ciully in arts and social studies, with 
21 per 'cent more courses mid 27 
per cent more first year enrol- 
ments. 

The rate of increase in first year 


Administrators Industry urged 
outline to woo 

QU’s role graduates 

The Open University had a signifi- Employers in industry should state 
cant contribution tu make in the the purposes of their mgn nidations 
training of educational udminisira- in sadiil terms, in terms of creating 
tins, the committee on the enntinu- wealth, generating income und 
ing edm.ui ion of the Onen Univer- creating tux revenue, Mr John 
aiiy was told recently uy the Bri- Garnett, director of the . Industrial 
liKh Educational Adinin i strut i on Society told a 400-stiong uiulience 

of employers of graduates und 
careers advisers in Swiinseu Iasi 
week. 

SpGaking at a joint meeting' dt tVift. 
standing confer once of employers 
of graduates und the standing con- 
ference of university appointments 
services, Mr Garnett said that- good 
graduates needed to be encouraged 
to leave university and make a con- 
tribution to society by working in 
industry, and noL always be encour- 
aged to stay on to do research, 

“ We must get young people ta 
understand the problems of Indus- 
try. ' Graduates should have experi- 
edee of working qn the shop floor, 
performing some of ‘the worst jobs.’* 
Members of the appointment ser- 
vices discussed schools . liaison, the 
code of practice for graduate recruit- 
ment, and the use of: audio- visual 

aids- 

Joint meetings were held- with 
employers on a range of topics, , 
including the employment dlMcul- i 
ties of overseas students, the UK ' 
graduate’s increasing interest in ! 
employment in other 'ports of the 
European 'community,' selection 
methods and equal opportunities. 

Professor.. Alec Rodger front 
Btrkbeck College, London, ■ who 
developed the seven-point personal 
assessment plan widely used by 
employees, judged recrultriient 
literature from 45 employers of i 
graduates. ; ' 

Assessment was complicated by 
rite great diversity in the aims and 
resources of the different organiza- 
tions, he said., .fie awarded .first 
S ^ rite Bri#; R«a^btirdE 
wlWle Untie ve^ , Computer 

Analysts' and Programmer* were 
ripMpre-up.;,' 

# Mr. -Donakf, Cook,: chairman of 
•ne standing confer wee off employ- 
«rs m. graduates, this week proposed 
a adiente to' pay hHi gr ante to ! all 
attidewsy. at -Iftw oifra cost -130 ■ tire 
, ta*p«y«c. k '.i .• 

'J V* full 

Bfwf ' ehoidd .bo Added for toxotiod- 
; purpDSM to ' tfw ;- parents*. income. 
::p*cepv & -tiie w*eilE want*-- eoni- 

Jng very little. All 1 seudews would 

Wdukl ; hot;;- .bo:, ^epemdent Ton a 
l»roffl« contribution tfcflt- wab’ not 
tulwhyi fprifi puttings ■ • • 

Mr CookrAssiriaOt chief iof aSiab: 
Tiahtnoiw, - Batik 
l*o tiioilghti this .WtiTdd A'void 
Msea . of hhrdshib then- (die-,* 


ond . vrouW. mtfhh vtimt . . 

.Weahfay wpkitaVwJto « hr&e amtn- 
. burton to l^ir f M Wrew's 4$t cation 
fX. -P«yj08 -iMx on .4hevi?a».ifc at A 


OU’s role 

The Open University hud a signifi- 
cant contribution tu make in the 
training of educational mlmiiiihira- 
tur.s, the committee un the continu- 
ing cdiiaiiion of the Onen Univer- 
sity was told recently uy the Bri- 
tish Educational Adinin i strui ion 
Society. 

The society* in a full submixMon 
tu the committee, said that the Open 
‘ DniteisVty had already made a st Art. 
i- .t.-: f,eld of education aV admin!- 
with the second-level under- 
e course " Decision making 
sh Education Systems ’’ said 
' rd levcl course, soon to be 
“ Management in Edu- 

added that in it$ future contrh 
to continuing .education in 
ationul administration, there 
scope for two kinds of develop- 
er nidi would folloyr on. nattir- 
from the first degree courses, 
, the University might con- 
directly to the preparation 
in-service training of people in 
educational administration, who be- 
cause of their previous academic 

a ualif icntipns were not able to take 
ie university’s first degree course. 
The society also. suggesLod that 
the Open University might provide 
Opportunities for others, not .directly 
involved in Education, to gain an 
appreciation • of the . organization 
and administration of the education 
service and its' relationship f|o 
Aspects of ■ community' life. 

There, was real need for- initial 
end in-service training of educatio- 
nal. administrators, a, field in which 
significant development had been 
and i sporadic, claimed the 

largely; done tided on iiu 
interest and local initiative 
panment of Education 
had been reluctant to 
dirt, relation -to manage? 
pg-Tteed*. of ; ;thav atiHpft- 


Poly launches tenancy scheme 
to ease accommodation crisis 


i-nro Ilium s in sric-nre and icchnn- 
Jngv «l mi increased, from 5 per rent 
in 1973-74 in 14 per cent, in 197-4- 
75, while the number id courses in 
science .uni teclmolugy increased by 
1 1 per cenl. 

fn art and design, the number f»P 
c nurses, 150, increased hv 5 per cent 
over the previous year. First year 
enrolment rose by 16 per cent. 

There was a sharp drop in the 
proportion of sandwich course stu- 
dents lust session, which was partly 
the result of the fact that 146 ot 
the art mid design courses were full 
time. 

In 1973-74, 50 per cent of students 
were sandwich, 44 per cent full-time 
mid G per cenj part-time, whereas 
last year rhere were 35 per cem 
sandwich, 59 per cent full-time und 
6 per cent part-time. 

First degree courses In education 
rose from seven to 18, the first yeur 
enrolment from 435 ro 1,716 nncf the 
total eiirrilinetu from 6U3 to 2,280. 

Including Inst year's 18 art and 
design courses, there were 86 mus- 
ter's degree courses i mining in 
1974-75. compared with 72 the year 
before. 

Council fnr National Academic 
Awards Report 1973-74, from 344- 
354 Gray’s Inn Road, I.ondun WC1X 
RltP. 


by Sue Reid 

Leicester Polytechnic has set up a 
special tenancy scheme iu help ease 
ihe worsening student accommoda- 
tion problem. Within the scheme 
Leicester County Council will rent 
property from private landlords and 
sub-let it to students through ihe 
polytechnic. 

The scheme, similar to one 
already being operated by the poly- 
technic's student union, is aimed at 
encouraging potemial landlords to 
rent their property to students. It 
will provide homes for up to 35 
students this year, and the union 
rent scheme, established four years 
ago, will house a Further 100. 

Due to a legal complication the 
polytechnic cannot rent property 
directly from landlords and so the 
local authority has agreed to- fulfil 
the role of tenant. 

A spokesman for the polytechnic 
said this week that there had been 
a considerable response from land- 
lords already and there were hopes 


of expanding the scheme next year. 

The polytechnic decided to intro- 
duce rne scheme after talks with 
the students’ union, which is pre- 
dicting that at least 400 first year 
students will he homeless when they 
arrive at Leicester later this month. 

The union blames the accommo- 
dation crisis on the rise in stiidc-iu 
numbers at the polytechnic and rite 
general depression of the private 
sector housing market. It claims tiiiil 
the shortage is forcing rents above 
a level that students can afford. 

A campaign highlighting the 
under use of short-life property lias 
been launched by union members 
and attempts are being made to find 
extra student accommodation in the 
homes of families with children at 
college outside Leicestershire. 

Flans are going ahead to provide 
camp beds for homeless students in 
hnll of residence common rooms at 
the polytechnic as an emergency 
measure. The union is advocating 
organized squatting where, neces- 
sary. 
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Richard Kindcrsiey, ibe artist, puts the finishing touches to a cast lead 


■ ' ’ > q »wii>nvo IV n %(UU I VPtft 

sculpt Iired panel for the University of Exeter’s' Nortlicote Mouse student 
reside nce... ...... - . .... - . 

Ulster takes the measure of 
unemployed school-leavers 


otevant . budies and n<a- 
sxperjenci 


J by Philip Venning 

Unemployment among Northern Ire- 
1 land’s school leavers Is ' nearly 
double .what It was last year, but the 
province has more experience of 
coping with it than GrAat Britain. 
Several of the emergency measures 
being brought In by the Manpower. 
Services Commission in this country 
have been well tried la Northern 
Ireland.. 

In August, : 1974, 3,822 of the 
13,000 children who had left Ulster 
schools during 1973/4 were still 
without jobs. ■ This year the equiva- 
lent figure was 7,420—3,419 of them 
girls.. 

A big cut-back in the number of 
apprentices being taken bn is not 
such a- worry; because a large share 
of training of young people T? under 
direct Government control. ■ ' 

The key is the Northern Ireland 
Department of Manpower Services. 
It runs the youth employment ser-' 
vice (there is no separate school 
careers service, as Ip Great Britain) . 
a^weU as. ISi Goybrmnent - ttaihlpe 
Ciftttw aevtftal bf .whlch^niaVAV 
ppbnMi recently aa bart bf .a five- : 
year dr|ve.;to increase ironing., 

■ .Face^ with ch tonic unemployment - 
prtd low levels of training In; the Will 
sixties the Governmenr decided to 
; rt f««rafe Its elfwts bn thb young. 
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College headtobe 
PCL pro-rector 

Miss Rusemarv BtsesforH . 

.he Sidney 3 ' Wrth 
become pro-rector of thelol«,.? 
me of Central London /mi ^ 
her college’s amalgamation^ Jte 
polytechnic in line with ihe H? 
nient of Education and S 
ruling on teacher training! ™ " 
there will be a new scfaonl ( i 
ctlucunon within the polyffi* 
based on the present Sid n?* vffi 
College, which will be lin*?! 
the bidney Webb School oTeLJ I 
non. Mr Charles Griffiihi “S* 
principal nf the college, has be«! 
elected dean of the new scboaH 

Post rises hit OU 

The Open University is faefm , 
druinonc increase in the C05 i . 
sending out course matJ 
ih rough the Post Office. The E 
creases, likely to total raorfc ib 
60 per cent, will put up the Kn ; 
of sending a second dais 750 tiM* 
packet, the weight of most 0«.f 
University packages, from 2fa y 
42p on September 2S. 

As a result of the thretimj 
price rises, the universiiv |y 
investigated alternative methods d 
delivery including the .parihfe ■ 
of using British Road Services ' 

£34,000 f or the Gaelic 

A £34,000 gram to develop an Ere j 
lisli/Gaelic bilingual curriculiaa 2 : 
rhe Western Isles has fci 
announced by Mr WUllart h\ 
Secretary of State for Scotland. 
project will be managed bj Joiir, 
hill College of Education. 

APTI changes name 

The Association of Principals 4 ■' 
Technical Institutions has duifti 
its name to the Association oIPk ; 
cipuls of Colleges. The title u ti ; 
luges ” was felt to be more appt 
priute for the variety of inai:i 
tions in the association — coflegod; T _ 
technology, of further educailot.df, 
higher education, polyiechnki **<} 
t ecli ideal colleges. [ 

Fund for books research j 

The British Library has allows j 
£10,000 for research in bi bUograpt? 
to be administered by a'cMadfltf , 
including representatives of til p . • 
major library and book wguk ■ 
tions. .. 

The research ftind 1 has hfl 1. 
formed in recognition of the 1^ \ 
tec of the work of the former 8r»* 
National Blbliop'apUy Ltd te'i* > 
British Library. • 1 . 

The committee wII.recelvMPg \- 
cations for research iuio bocti** . 
their use, and the relationship* ► .; 
tween publishers, HhrarbN JjJ i 
booksellers, with special relfmu 
to the use nf machines. . ... ! * 

Psychology for engineer | 

Bradford Urtivorslty 
u new degree course In ” . 
ing psychology bp port ot 
fncturlng systems / . «»£ l r:i a 

course. The nni verwty ji 
scientific training In psycnoHip , 
be nf value to prfbjftS 
neers who spend .much ot 
managing, organizing sna- t 
people. ' L'-tt-- 

New $190,000 

Lister House, a -nev ^fj| 
dence for the posipwJjJL,- ri 
students at Glasgow 
officially inaugurated: Sgi 

Dr Thomas Craig! poM. I' 

assessor ' on riie tin verigy^ .. . 
cost £190,000 fo build; 

Urban course 


( uuLt.~,-<iy the 

rbcogfuzedklO 


theW', 3,300r training place? in; the 
Gove rnment.' training^ centres <afe 
reserved - for vomtp ■ honkiA . 


tiley are lfi to 18, or £14.50 if they 
are 19 ; they remain In training— 
Occasionally into their third year — 
until they can be placed in a firm 
that will complete the training. 

To encourage engineering eni- 

£ lovers to take on rhe craftsmen 
ained in this way, the department 
offers them grants for each Govern- 
ment trained apprentice, they recruit 
'over and above their norma] com- 
plement. 

• Since the scheme started in 1965, 
6,348 boys have passed through it, 
most of them in the past five years. 
7° these must be added an ’extra 
4,223 apprentices who were 
sponsored by iheir firms 

for off-the-job training in 

the centres, as well as those 
irained by firms themselves within 
the scope of the nine Industrial train- 
ing boards. 

According to die department, the 
number recruited to roe centres is 
dedded by a survey of each indus- 
_try s recruitment plans, set against 
the total need for craftsmen pro- 
jected by industry and envisaged in 
the Northern Ireland development 1 
plan. 

Though ■ Northern Ireland has 
seven^times^ Hjore training 
places tor each member of the work- 
. 1 "a ^ popu_lp«don . chtin Great Britain, 
Ini' SI was well behind. Then 
^® r . cerit of Northern Ire* 
f^ u ^ 001 leavers entered appren- 
ticeships romhored with 32:per cent 
in. Great Britain. 

v Last year the figure reached 40 
.percent, 
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IS? .“m^eWte^Uaining il they 

vStik^Jfa 23 f h * J^ ir employers. 
With .mb cooperation of the Amal. 

\i* ,n 0r V , Engineering 
matches- die. unemploy. 
RSroiV.r?^ ,Mr - V For engineering 
an ^ •• Ivhere possible 

■jjJSifvfS? training, centres are 
,■ .women and offer 

engineering- assembly. • 

difficulty. of 
^°r ^e who are non- 
ce - s# l * e d ®P0ctment has 
r^ n ran ? in ^ 8 bmall work creation 
^JWe sinqe 1973 in Enniskfileh.-^ 


gramme. -of education _.*A- ■ 
onmdnt as the Jesuit 
donation of A 1 L^.^losrt 'J 
proposes; lectures fdp.a vi ^ 
pladning and , 

teachers and layman-- • 

Three sii^re cootse r. > 

Students on 

S¥S?t 'Tff SSfe A 

sciences ’ apd .’PjgJ'"* .J ^jd 
share' a. common 
elements pf • th|k j^^ d w Tll- 
this October. Stud^nM w* 
one of. the cp^aesvimpaj^ 
alldwed liWtedmoyemfOtj^ ^ 
the other wo , 


Graduates 








Scheme would 
bridge gap 
In engineering 

hy Alan Cane 
Science Correspondent 

A new grants scheme to enable uni- 
versity engineers to develop ideas 
to the point where industry will take 
an interest is the chief recommen- 
dation of a new Science Research 
Council report published this week. 

Entitled Academic-Industrial Col- 
laboration in Engineering Research, 
the report is the work of a 14-mnn 
panel under the chairmanship of 
Professor E. J. Richards, newly re- 
tired as vice-chancellor of Lough- 
borough University. 

Among their 17 recommendations 
the panel suggest that centres of 
engineering excellence in the poly- 
technics should be identified and 
supported. 

First, a selection of centres would 
be asked to submit proposals for 
tiimol studies to define research 
programmes within a year, with SRC 
providing the small backing that 
would be necessary. After assessing 
the results, those thought suitable 
aud feasible would be given gener- 
ous becking for, say, five years with 
an intenm review and monitoring. 

The report argues that Science 
•research Council procedures for 
supporting research may work well 
In some areas: “But «n engineer- 
ing. the picture is far from satis- 
ractory, and there are some very 
obvious gaps in it”. 

The most important Is identified 
as tile ‘ pre-development gap ” 

* n ®w engineering idea has 
c- ve °P ed t0 the point where 
it satisfies ihe academic criteria of 
the university engineer, but ife still 
X -W of the point .at which a 
potential manufacturer would show 

lure™ 51 ° * r BS a cnnlmerc *al ven- 

■ Hew gi-aht ; scheme, involving 
ttuee way cooperation between the 
,*7'- 8 university or polytechnic 
„ n'tiustry, which might mean a 
company, a nationalized industry, a 
w-ernment department or a rc- 

1 s , soc ^ at ‘ on . is proposed to 
bridge this gap. 

** W0 ,Vy analogous to the pre- 
Cooperative Awards ih 
science and Engineering*^ (CASE) .< 
postgraduate awards scheme. The 1 
«pi»n says: “The cost to thfc SRC 
nr.»E1. e Y el °P m eht' projects would 
be larger than that of 1 

■ t> "-iS W P U !*1 be for the Engineering ! 
ooatd to decide what proportion of 1 
u«»«L e,oarc k 8 rBl * t funds were de- t 

voted to pre-development grants. ’ 
we suggest that no limit would , 

t0 be. placed Dll' the scheme c 
bs first year or . 
-^o.o^^Bgjatibn.’ 1 , . . . J 

. rep °ri^ 1 40 > concludes that a c 


Crowther-Hunt starts campaign for 
regional coordinating machinery 

- Ssl.- 


State fur Higher Eilucittioii, on “". u iiiuunriuus at a tune when tliu 

l iuiiiy. . min cni J r ^. lllutl0, 1 l : tiiu Cum- Gnvuriiniuiu was seeking to severely 

*e annual meeting t ?J! ^i,7f.J'» 1 ca J ,,,,l,,c ® tl0 P Am hen- limit local am horny spending. He 
of ihe Siunding Conicrencu nf Reg- t * es which had proposed a iuujui aUn $.nv devohuion In Wales us a 
lonul Advisory Councils (SC RAC) |>a l ,cr recom mending a completely possible threat to the power of 
he urged local authorities and other E ^^nd^rR .vr C °n l 'i wimlc oral authorities since it could be 
interested parties to come forward L { „n’ “"®L SCR ‘^ C « w W«fc !'«* "“tie linked with authurities themselves 
hi reply to a consultative document n «Hnnni P, H P - 0Sa *° a, !ti l,1l ' deciding no longer to plim rile edu- 

issued by the Department of Educa- ® dv,sory co,inci1 f°> mdiw- cation services, lint to leave that to 

tion and Science Isat week. All tr ^ e H n,,n eree. regional u 11 rhori ties, 

iucul authorities, trade unions uud rn ,," r ‘ H ,i i" sl,ouId nor ll ® . *houRht that demands 

jHiofessional associations lmve been n?i c S rv S.ini.t ,,ew ™* lonal l«*»l autlmriiy i ns ti tin ions for 

sent the document togeiher with |Haciime ry woiL] d ( have ilo statutory mure autonomy cmiJd lead to moves 
detailed proposals for new niachin- Committf'^ Liams fm a national system of higher edu- 

ery put forward by the council of iJK "V 1 evc " a sintumry cation. 

ssas 

siilrSfs f-sssas 

the reiwrt of the Lavtt Jn »• devolving some of the DES's ...!' j U sr ,,,l « m regional com 


the economic 

e further Finnii- 
passed 10 local 
iine when the 


the report of the LavfiWPTrnnmmj^ "J u«wiviu* snm u of the DES’s I( J ' , *< if Inicrlm regional com 

r‘ 1 ;: w r : gi 


bodies arc established mid if the 


He gave a strong ^int fhaT'the e b ®cau 5 e there, was • whether there should be a national 

SsJai y s“5 

S^run WeSh^Ssse ! mbS tion' oK' ^% h ,0l b. cl,!l J rSnV; and 'on^'torms of refer- 


for devolution to regional cMiiciU - . u this, year CLEA.recotii- 

“i.«r p di,i o,wBrd?or EnBi “" d •* ^ z “ ss ft-aftsitsas 

^Outlining '.he pre Mnt debate o„ rhef SSS "" 

Polys could have staff-student Tories criticise 
ratios of 1:12 says CDP head Government over 

3SW?- adn ' i ” isMri '>" y° u «g unemployed 

rirt’ on e «a“fSent''wtio a d ' l,av f. a of some of ,be Tl.» Cnvernnieiit he, been fiercely 

to 1-12 Sr AIm SnSh ^ rfirLnr S V S ' bui 1 u am convinced that ftn attacked fur its tnislmtulling of 

if * Manch ester eX po^ytech nto and ?e^ wVtitwhi^ 6 W ° uld ^ ^ onl leavers’ unemploy men? bv 

teA.SL.fes* 3r.^JW*-n require- *" d 


Migrate scheme lhoi<jd be initiated 

the WWf. of 

en»i n art i^ 1,1 . various . branches b£ 
engmeerlrtg and .their . reasaicli 
■ ?$ ,. Q basis , for. collaborative 
research programmes. 

- • SRC has had the report since 
^ f b‘ Si year, v but >aS ye^'-piada no. 
Hr,w^,‘ C d8 f i s i °T>4 ort its recomhlen- 
Befare it does, so It' J6 
■«iJI ous l ? T receive; reactlotis I to the 
®tid^|nMentg should be sent 


Polytechnics, although running on 
lower unit costs rhan the universi- 
ties. were uneconomic and could 
ruil on staff-student ratios of up 
to 1:12, Sir Alex Smith, director 
of Manchester Polytechnic and 
chairman of the Committee of 
Directors of Polytechnics, said. 

; In a strong defence of the binary 
, systotft, Pr- Smith said that simplify- 

difference to their efficiency. He 
culled for a new national . budy to 
be established to- tackle reform in 
(lie polytechnic sector. • , , ... 

“ I have' a growing ' conviction . 
that -we' run our' sector unecoriomi- 
cally ”, hfr Said; “ 2 ktiow that bur. 
unit costs ore lower titan thdse hi : 
universities, yet 1 believe ' that we 
Could run our sector bettor, more 
effectively, more economically -than 
we do at present. * 


tli*' 1 n 1 ■ Vl oli M bg sent 

Jf* jv « ‘ pt nWalsfi. i $dCnc6 Research 

- 

• ■ CoilabordtiQn- 
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vye So at present. 1 
" The liub of this matter is -the 
staff-student ratio. I hpve a lot -of ‘ 
sympathy wHh the 1972'. White 
Paper statement ' that wfe ought to 
get the rndo up to l j 10. T ..even 
<think It could be 1: 12. 

: "I - think that - the root- causes 
(of the uneconomic way potytecluiiu 
are rim) are deen in that complexity •' 
tof decision-making channels. 1 We, 
liqve gut to start asking questions . 
abt)ut -,tl(ia. Do we have -too mqiiy 
courses? Do we have too maitf: 
bptiorts on courses ? ’ Do we have 1 
inti many itistitbtioqid ? Have lotat 
aufjioruies been ' so ; 'restrictive - fit'- 
tlie- brb vision of admit) ish^a tor's 
artd bferks that Colleges have excess < 


doing administration and 
clerking ? 

” 1 have a glimmer of some of the 
answers, but I am convinced that an 
analysis on these lines would be 
Very worthwhile. 

Sir Alex laid down six require- 
ments which he said were essential* 
for a national policy for the public 
seqior. . .. 

S I A ftijra sense, of -direction fir, the 
evelopmem ’ of the further Educa- 
tion .sector with implications for 
.staffing policies and relationships 
with professions ancj luduafry. . 

• A determination liot- to have a 
binary: system of standards. 

9 A , stronger agreoment on the 
apportionment of student numbers. 
• A , much better marshalling of 
management Information such 1 as 
unit costs and staffing: 

• A "clear policy on institutions. . 
i • Batter planning of hleher educa- 


Last week Dr Kej|h Hampsoo.MP 
r Ripon and secretary ofa, Tory 
ick bedqh group on higliar educa- 


0 Batter planning ; of higher educa- 
tion, at. national, regional and local 
levels ■ * 

"Sir Alex was paniculariy critical. 
Of' the lack df- information available 1 
on nibtiugemeiit costs; * It feeing to 
me something of a disgrace^, very 
much to the discredit Df afir- sector, 
that we’ know so little about those 
matters, Ifl the CDP 1 ytc have ini- 
tiated some efforts to renledy this 
sftuatiptar but It is a small; effort 
dompured Vylth lhat which is 
iieeued.**,, ,\; ■ , • ■ ' 

: ; He concluded., that unless a 
uat tonal body wds established ro 
coordinate ' the public sector the 
future was globniy: - ■! . . 


Scieuce for not fighting the large 
scale unemployment of young people 
just leaving school. • , 

; Hp celled For the expansion of 
training in skilled work, .induce- 
ments (o firms to-tako on Appren- 
tices a'nd a “ dramatic new initia- 
tive’* iii community servico for 
young pen pie. 

“The Gayer nment’s efforts have 
been . ivoefully inadequate. They 
have let down h a whole generation. 
If Britain has a future it is tvoreh 
ill Vesting now in the yoting people 
Who Will-', be the ' .citizens -of 'ilie. 
future” he said. ' : ' 

A fellow Conservative, Mr Rdliei-t 
Vigar*- leader of the opposition - in 
ili® ; ilitoor . London . Education 
Authority, has also criticized 1 the 
failure. of what measures there had 
been ro alleviate the problems of 
unemployed -school leavers; u • 

He. suggested that greater .efforts 
Wete needed to keep 16- 18-year bld4 
at school dr at further 1 education 
colleges. New .training schemes for 
this age group were also needed.- • 


bleak jobs 
prospects 

by Sue Reid 

1 K^Xi'itnieui prospects tor graduate? 

in 19/6 may be bleak, with employcm 
j in soinu regions cutting back dram.i- 

I ti rally, th-is year's Uaymarket Survey 
o/ iVciv Cnnlmue Salaries and Pros 
pacts lia-i fore cast. 

The survey interviewed 259 em 
plovers and suggests that there ha.j 
been a fall of up to 50 pur cent in 
j recruitment inro textile fields, 30 per 
, cent into local government and 36 
per cum into the gus, electricity ami 
wilier industries compared to 1974. 

Thu worst hit areas in the near 
future are likely to be Ireland, Scot- 
- iuii J und the North West, claims the 
survey, while demand in the South 
West and Midlands may actually 
increase. 

Demand for arts and social science 
graduates has slumped by 18 pei 
cent since 1974, it adds, but cm- 
pluyer-t are still nnxious to recruit 
economics and business studies 
graduates. 

There has ' been an increase in 
: recruitment of 50 per cent in the 
acitititlf ic services, 25 per cont hi 
; chemicals and allied industries, and 
21 |i« cent iu the distributive 
trailer. 

The 1975 Huymarkm Directory of 
Op pm' tun ities for Graduates, pub- 
i Iished this week, clarifies the 
picture _ by muhituiuing that more 
cumiiiimes are seeking to employ 
gi jdiiates _ in engineering and tech 
meal subjects tlum iu any nthei. 

It goes on to confirm the decline 
m npiiiirtu nidus fnr arts and social 
; science graduates but puts most of 
the blame un employers who have 
' cniiihu siied the importunities in 
technic.it areas when they me 
uquailv eager to recruit graduate-! 
Iroin any discipline. 

1 The average starting salnry for » 
.graduate entering employment in 
industry this year is likely to be 
► £2,030 per annum, an increase .of 15 
per cent over 1974. Graduates enter- 
rug Finance or accountancy will re- 
ceive tile lowest starting salary of 
alinut £1.973 per annum. 

: Thv directory says the employers’ 

booklets often start by listing their 
snt-cific requirements, such as for 
chemists, engineers, and economist# 
and then include a section for 
graduates of any discipline for mar- 
keting, sales, production and fin- 
ance at . the end. However, this last 
category, it adds, may be me large »t 
both m tha number nf vacancies and 
in the variety of jobs. 

Ihe- job functions offering most 
■new openings to graduates are per- 
sonnel und management services, 
closely followed by sales, market- 
ing, production, manufacturing, fin- 
ance and accounting. Posts in' per- 
sonnel _ have Increased oy 20 pec 
since 1974 and the . number 
. JO . ,n management • services 
have risen by 19 per cent in die 
5 j>i»o funo 

' However, the survey points nut 
that job openings in design, re- 
search and development • are show- 
ing little expansion over 19?4. The 
number of openings in research 
• e JT** 11 on, y five per cent 
since 1974 aud in design by just two 
per cent. • 

. The k - survey figures are based nil 
interviews with employers earlier 
this year and may be up to niue 
months out of date. 

Haymarket Survey of New Graduate 
Safari?* und Prospects, Haymahket 
‘Publishing • Limited, Dean Street. 
London, w.l.-' Price £90. Directory 
of Opportunities for Graduates' Hjv- 
market Publishing Limited, distri- 
buted free to final year under- 
graduates. 

Social historians 
to form society 

The fir?t national society of social 
historians in Britain is. to he formed 
3t o conference fit Lancaster ’tTniveri' 
Sity early next year. ;- ■ , •,* 

The Social History. Sdcldty lias 
becitl inspired by Professor Harold 
Perkin, head of the 'history 'depart- 
ment df Lancaster, who was the first 
holder of a British chair iu the ‘sub- 
ject: . - •• « .l‘ ' . 

9 r S an ^. i “B i .'o Conference 
OntltotliemcoF “ Elites ih. society” , 

2R 1976* t,lke frdril jdnuary ’ 

The conference Will -'also' hedr 
papers from Mr Peter Laslctt of 
Cambridge Univyrsity and Professor 
Arthur Marwick of the- Opefa Uni- 
versity. ' * y ' • ' ' - • " . - : * - 
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Geography in higher education conference 

DipHE students have nowh 
if they want to take degrees 


Reports by sue Rew Modular courses attacked as 
e to go too fragmentary and flexible* 


■J'lie Hck nf Miiinhlo degree coil r fits pari time students and wad Oxford 
iiwilitblu for success fill Miiduiil.s to Wily technic lirnl already ifxpwien<ed 
transfer to .It the end of n two- an increasing demand from pratln- 
yciu* Diploma in Higher Kihicetimi me* nnd teachers helping lo take 
course was high lighted .it the pns [-experience courses through it. 
National Conference on Geography Mr led Lewis, acting dpa.i of 
in Higher Education «i Oxford last Middlesex Polytechnic, mid mat 
wce t decisions on the changes in furl tier 

Mr David MoMh. chairman of a " d education were taking 

modular cuiiiscs er Oxford Pnlytech- p'"f c >» . * Piecemeal fashion, 
itlc. said that DipHE students who He claimed that the reorganize 

• *• i 1 ■ _ _ £ (■■i.fhAH M/lunutinil AAlohlieh. 


S i The growth of inudiilar courses in 

i universities and polytechnics nmy 

hinder the development of inter- 

.«< pft-W*— * especially when j^-g ‘pofe 

■ La ami UinC tn ti/H M C(»nil a no T . 1 1 aw . . 1 


mi ru»«it »uuvi un ; , . ' r i, ■ „ mqtiiies. ui iuc mmiwu i viuivn- 

Polytecluiic luid alri-udy expi-riPiwed me ami wus to weld sapniatc ana ||on ^ warne< j | ast W eek. He told a 

an mcreaMiiK demand from umrlii- different coUegcs inf O b single, Jarser SVJll p OS j um on interdisciplinary 

aies nnd teachers Imping in take education units, he saitl. . courses in European education that 

pns (-experience courses through it. He also spoke of tlte matrix >ystem f , ie tw0 aca( jemic struciures were 
Mr Ted Lewis, acting tlen.i nf nf academic organ i /an on iit Miildk'- j ncom^ui ci ble. 

The symposium in London, the 
second to ho organized by the 


Middlesex Polytechnic, said that sex Polytechnic, developed folhwina 
decisions on the changes in furl her itx fnrmntion front five separate col- 


itlc, said thur DipHE students who , He claimed that the reorganize- slatT and de 
chose to study a certain range of non of further education establish- a poiytetiii 
subjects, including geo B rnphy and ments and colleges of education was and change, 
biology, were often frustrated he- directly affecting 230 institutions in Unlike th( 


tJuise^rb ere "were degrecfwiurRes Britain at a tinveT when the polytech- tal system which located staff, corn- 
STJhm , 0 i™n.f«r 1 r«“S! nice themselves. oC.vvhicli more ihu 8« and student. « thin am- unit 
«wo individual coIIcgcs and few 20 were involved in ainiilgnmariim, with responsibility lying with lh-? 
other colleges were willing to take had hardly sen led down full owing head, the matrix system grouped 
on students in the third vetir. their designation m the 1960s and courses and resource responsibility 


“ when Dr Squires raised the question 

a tt C 1 « Ja,,. r » M .n of modular courses and their role. 

Unlike the ft udltional depaitmen- jj e suggested that. there was too 
tal system which located staff, coui- muC jj fragmentation, choice and 
ses aod students within oue urn. flexibility within modular courses 
with responsibility lying with fh* for lhciI ? I0 ])e happily conn i-c ted 
head, the matrix system gittupt.i - ^ interdisciplinary structures, 
courses and resource responsibility Hnwww if th J Kr ^,n„ r* ..f 


i students in the third yoitr. their designation m the ty bus «na courses ana resource i mpanauini However, if the structure of 

However lie said that if develop- , i separately between two gionps of higher education in Britain had been 

t-^Tute nipfrC S 'dlnwcd to Adjustment to the change# prawn- senior staff. • si £ p | y formal much less inter- 

TtrlniiA • sand rn/U’Hmont hrfwppn disciplinary WOrk Would fUlVC lleeJl 
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ntont of the DipHE ivnx allowed to 
rominue and movement hit ween 
tnllcaeg eivcouiagcd, a wide range 
of third year options would lie made 
available to students. This would 
alsd enable to I leges to concentrate 
nnd develop particular specializa- 
tions.- . • • 

The polytechnics and bigger col- 
leges should consider to wltut ex* 
tent their honours degree courses ' 
were' sul tab! o for people with DipHE 
(jiiAlificitrions because a lor ye 

number of students would scum be 
mining on tn the eduenfion tmirkct 
nf (bis stage. He suggested that 
polytechnics might provide apecinl 
bridging coursos in summer vaca- 
tions <i or DipHE students waiting tu 
join the third year oC e degree 
course. 

Advocating modular degree 
courses as a way of giving indivi- 
dual students freedom or choice 
Mr Mobbs said they also allowed a 
change of academic .programme as 
Militants’ Interests and knowledge 
developed. 

There was a need to air eng then a 
Kystem of higher education where 
individual stud grits could develop 
their max I muni potential and 
(.htrnge direction at mnny stages. 
This system should accept different 
lutes of pro ores 9 and gun is, and pro- , 
vide for a- IRelditg! education. -.(July - 
the modular System seemed to 
Satisfy these alms, said Mr Mobbu. 

.Hd added that the modular iden 
Vtas particularly nppropriult for 



cause 11 " 8 standairds CNAA emphasises importance 
students concern of joint research projects 

Widespread concern, over- the stun 


disciplinary work would have been 
introduced, he added. Negotiations 
between department* hud led it> the 
formation uf interdisciplinary 
courses. 

He suspected that ninny discip- 
lines were mode divisible thou 
academics tended to believe, and if 
Britain had traditionally had a 
different form nf academic si rue- 
lure, perhaps based on course units, 
the concept of rigid disciplines 
. might be changed. • 

Dr Sauires told the symposium,' 
attended by academics from France, 
Germany, Holland, Sweden, Den- 
: mark and Finland, that the con- 
•cepte of interdisciplinary thinking 
were more naturally familiar to 
1 continentals. 

Taking up « point made by Pro- 
fessor Guy berger, of the Univer- 
sity of Paris, who had earlier raised 
the question of how interdiscip- 
linary work influenced higher edu- 
. cation teaching. Dr Squires said that 
the normal unwritten rules nf pri- 
vacy in teaching were broken 
through interdisciplinarity. 

People were brought together to 
work on courses and their differ- 
ences, styles of* teaching ami even 
political assumptions were exposed. 

Interdisciplinary', work., could 
create ittbre explicitness, he added. 
Academics moving in the same 
domain shared enough assumptinns 
for things to be done tacitly, hut 
once one had to work wih people 
front other domains there was a 
need for explicit language. 

Professor Berger also outlined 
the work being carried out in 
France hi connexion with inter- 
disciplinarity. While stressing its 


Widespread, concern over- the Stan- An important aim nf the Council 
third ’ of geography leaching in for National Academic Awards was 
higher education and a . warning to encourage joint research between 


An important atm nf the Council paration for students intending to 
tor National Academic Awards was continue with postgraduate re- 
lo encourage joint research between search. 


htgner education una a . warning to encourage joint research between search, 
wbput Careerist geographers . were polytechnics, colleges of education, • Research experl 
expressed at thp conference. The. and industry, the conference was hnt and the counci 
rifticlam name from .Me Brian told- to approve postc 

Goodey of Oxford Polytechnic and Mrs Ann Ridier, senior academic where staff had 
a sample group of higher education registrar of the CNAA, speaking on -search experience, 
students. •' *• resources for research in polyt£ch- 1 It * was partly 

Mr 1 Goodey told the conference n lcs and colleges, said that the maintained Mrs I 


ilytechmcs, colleges of education, ■ Research experience wiis import- 
id industry, the conference was ant and the council was not willing 
«*• . , t0 , oppruva postgraduate courses 

Mrs Ann Ridier, senior academic where staff had inadequate re- 


idudenla. * ' • 

Mr Goodey told the conference 


ihati there was a lack of 1 merest council's regulations emphasised 


among «eac9jers when it came to tne^aiua of collaborative research 
participatory teaching nietiiods. He projects and a large proportion of 
maintained that students suffered * be current research registrations 
wben : tftuftfit by careerist, geo- were already of this type, 
graph ere who were so' intent on Mrs Ridier added that the CNAA’s 
■knprovhig their career prospects attitude reflected the views of the 
that it actually made their teaching Department of Education and 
poorer.- Science,* which in ’ the 1960s said 

-. Mr Goodey also advocated the ihnf it Was necessary to make pro- 


iU’J’:; . 


ry teaching nietiiods. He 


mg lead 
Uclpator] 
tztained - 


graph ore who were aq’ intent on ... 

improving their career prospects attitude reflected the views of the . 1 only three of these were- lecturers, to their interests, 

that it actually made their teaching Department of Education and This was an extremely small’ pro* The 1 three' vear desree. with u 

poorer, v ..*-•••■ Science,* which In the 1960s said Portion representing scarcely irtore' fourth yiroDtlon fovrhase wishlnS 

-. Mr Goodey also advocated the thnt'k W&s necessary to nvake pro- than t per cent. • * ■ . : 'v • . to spend s vehr abroad will be buift 

2SSJ;' J 10, virion for polytechnic research. .. However, 43 of the council's aroOndthe study of a modern Bur» 

J hi ? d ?n» The DES thought research was approved degree courses Included pean lmifiuugo Combined with a 

ossontial for the proper fulfilment geography, a total. , of 900, which range of obtSmal fcoUrsS in li tern- 

room .but by taking higher educa- of the polytechnics* teaching - represented 6 oef cent. tiiro Mahii-v nnllflrd oAndi-anliv ft- 


the value of collaborative research 
projects and a large proportion 66 



paration for students intending lo 1 tl hflftf 

continue witii postgraduate re- - ^ ^ *Y _ AXi. L/J. Ivl 
search. 

• Research experience was import- vv a 

rint and the council was not willing rff 0110111*^ TOIP 
to approve postgraduate courses AAMHulUo AVFIL 
where staff ;had inadequate re- Tpi 

T ;m reason. EUTOpCanS 
mani tamed Mrs Ridier, that post-. 

graduate courses In geography had Queen Mary College, London Is 
been slow to develop. introduce honours decree course! 

Uf the 1,600 research students European studies from Octo 


currently registered with the CNAA 


extremely small’ pro 


. • j ~ * . 111 ® imco YOtH UQK| OCj Willi U 

FhJn scarC8 y .Irtore 1 fourth year option fov.tnose wishing 

than I per cent. - • . . .. . - ■ . • . l0 ipend a year abroad,' will be built 

• uowever, 43 of . the 'council's around the study of a modem Euro- 


'.WL&J? S k fi!L Wr 2f the polytechnics* teaching fUric- represented 6 pef cent. r ‘ ture.’hTstoiyT^ poliffcV'geography or 

dons and the maintenance and Mrs Ridier said tile report of the a- second language. Students lriarft- 
w^fiN Pipe,, Li flf i c ? <>s . e wi,h Council's working party o it resources lug Russian without any previous 

1 ? c ^ 1 >?#«.. forage nrch in Wechulcs ’and knowledge of the language 'will have 
valuAhTe; tbthef ■CoiU^L^uRticVed' , .lttst to ritke an-extro year. . 

,ivraifiv -■*. ^ttHyterimfs -.btrdMfid. that aff^tnSritutidni khobitf V.. • 

geography aSBOdatiollt of m MmVe^ would bo able to make to the re- wSume stiff :wriuld undertake Some A • *.’ • j* : 

swrcli needs a£ industry in their fo^m ofreSearcU M this helped Yo Oll-rig COUrseS tOC Oilmen 
tbcnnoIoBy.- % 1 own . distinctive * way and nartfeu- austriin teaching! It also said col.- -'iioMh Rk«t t^nn P L Ul ,_^ r ,i ’ 

acadaittlc : incweet t<i Industry, in tbelr areas,. fcaearch * ; and. ; tOllaWriUin Yrrtt) iJain I churse to SSSl 
pFogramiries in same cases were out- sal d.Mra -Ridier. -.- 1 v.V . ..—..Industry, , ..*:• c i students 

' SI » fl jbat tHe, DBS had'lmU- ^ FrofessOr/ John .fipddard of Noiv- traditi^ tS “ff 

of .teachers UdW*rtUy t1 fold ' rhe co'nfetv craAne «ni?' 

ceil^fop morn, . l^chitig ,. through havlpa adequate' nt>portu hides fdf enca !. that . data used .in research' ■ "'flSf 1 - e 
^ rafr* . Jcqc ping t J o f riMr- knowledge, •> ihoul4 bdbiadi available to students- rawe 

fW9* tfW :*K unlv^r’ 'ha. mkintiUnod^Wottia^ speed, ffwii * ■ 1 £Lu^ a i te , i hy 


that iqtk 


Queen Mary College, London is to 
introduce lion ours degree courses in 
European studies from October 
197G. These will be bused <m a 
course unit system to allow .students 
to structure their studies according 
to their interests. 

| The' three' yeqr degree, with u 
fourth year option fov:those wishing 


a (I rum apes lie wmned that,' iu 
flexibility might- be a dmiger v 
There- wriS an ttnetixy feife- 
iimraig researchers that ivitlAi thS 
inierdiMvpUnury f ield one couJd <£ 
just iibaut any thing and in rhe ^ 
return 10 the Unditional vvav 3 
thinking. w 

Mr Duncan Conway, of Hatfield 
Polytechnic, described the jaw, 

disci |>1 in illy work which has been 
developed over the lust three yean 
at the Centre for Opersaimri 
Research Studies ui his polytechnic 
He said efforts had been mode 
to create within i\ higher educatim 
mxiitutiwi a truly iriicrdiscipltawy 
activity which cnmnlemented the , 
npiraliomiL researen groups of l 
goveimnient and industry. 

From lii.s ex net i ente of inter- i, 
disci pirn ary work at Hajfiedd Priy. ! 
locltnlc, Mr Conway was *bi? to ) 
pivi point tlte general formula foe' ‘ 
success. f 

He stressed' tiiat full-time staff 
involved in any inter discipline 
scheme should be ' fully committed 
to the concept w else h would 
collapse u«d added that theta 
should bd a clear focus of interai 
for tin inter disciplinary group.”' 

The prohletns 'facing imoidisdp.- [ 
linary work in' Holland were des- ; 
crihed by Mr Hans van der Linden 
and Mr Jos Aarts, both of the Uni. * . 
verxlty of Nijinegan in the Ne 1 he^ } 
lands.. • I 

They pointed out that within the j 
Dutch university system the focul- >- 
ties were held responsible for edo- • [. ■ 
cation and research conducted with- j 
in t hair, province, and in this te*- [ 
pect they enjoyed, an autonomous 
authority. 

But, they added, because each . 
functioned as separate units along- 
side each other and were separated 
in terms of mono-disciplines the 
taking of initiative for fntetdiscip; 
linary education was seriously hart 
pered. 

The Nuffield “ Science in a Social 
Context ” project was outlined to 
the conference by Dr David Edge, 
of Edinburgh University. • i, 

He said that three British polp F 
technics and eight universities w« ,! 
directly involved with the project. 1. 
Its main teak had been the distribu- . 
tiou of mutct-lals, already in use in t 
science and society courses, « j 1 
printed form suitable for wide dis- 
tribution. • » 

Serious evaluation of the preJM 
was not yet possible because expert j 
ence of rha units wos liroheii »m j 
also because much depended od the : 
particular teaching team and hurt f 
fiition situation. 

‘ " I ‘ 

London allowance wait 

Teachers in polytechnics and i«A 
nlcel colleges will have to wait uw* \ 
the end of Soptomber to dlaww 
whether tlioir London allowance 
be increased. - . 

The settlepiont for futjbiff •’ 
fatton touchers traditionally wl»^* 
that of school teachers deejaed" 
tile primary and secondary Burpaan » 
tiogoiiatlng committee. • • i. 

At a meeting last week noj®?* f 
• was miultt in secondary teacoert w ^ 
I lie muunBoinont side io ^ cpl5 , 0 „ ' T 
theif claim ior a 20 per ceni incr&s, r 
in the nllowaucc. . The commin* 
will moot again later in die mop' . 

Warwick takes £ltai 1 



Brew tages- should allow- more, lime fhr 6ff AT W * nnovato fv ' 
traps,-; . ' rollaboretian Vnth training course to phi cut tal stuSehta 

h-jiv". bo Nerth Sea oil nai unable to use 


5 Boreast rifs 
research wiln i 


1 P : 

i i 'i-; 


Warwick : . University \vns e ■ 
research grants totalling ^ ■ tX«’, 
ing the last financial 
largest wns from . the Wfi, 
Board, .which gave £425,000 
development or a new centij' ^ 
puter' system. . Grants jw*FJ?5 
awarded by the Sc ien f e , 1SS : 
Council aiul the Cancer 
Campaign.-' .. '1; '.' 

Maths for the mature^ 

Paisley College iii • Sc ^^r/Se* ■ 

rqn ft. preparatory epurjw .^j. 

tnatics for ttrafcqre : Siege ! 

jftg ro-take decrees at .. 

or with the. -'Optfn . 
simply to cekmole 
the subject.: 1 The bi-weekiy,^" 
seKsiops will last for ■* 

Food study awards ^ 

Industrial cdoperatlph ffrgfed ■ 

ip two scholarsh‘P4, 


inrougn rue-' - at ,,deniA : | 

food processing Lr riis two njft'/.j 
will receive 

2ZS. ^ 


twjuniwiiy, vm Una .teecpuifi grattW.^courses.,-..; k •; bri w 1 f 118 . L work a P art front - th^ 

m&o tefy. *>or; eecon^ : Thfif -Wprk formed yuJiinble, ; pre- fttudentb was » ioIuJloB, he- clftS j WU^S%S?^gj{4 ? this^ ear *? ni \ fot each : ^ ;>;v' 
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( rears of reading detective fiction 
tad nut, I wos glad to »ay, gone 
unwosted), I was allowed u<i my 
wlty. 

If this wus l.iveipiml ", f h.icj 
inuttciud, “you would liuve suiue- 
thing liettcr'tn do". 

“ If this wus l.ivertmol, «V*'. they 
lictd replied, " you would ito-.v be up 
nguiusi <1 wull”. 


Monday - 


fi.,10 am : —Sturt from the house to 
cuicli the S o’clock Pullman to the 
Open University and BBC studios 
at Alexandra Pa luce to flint an Open 
Forum programme covering mv 
$SRC project on the learning diffi- 
culties of early school-leavers. 

The camera work is out of doors 
because of the colour conversion 
taking place. Blowing a gale ou the 
top of the bill but by 5.30 pm the 
»er]tieiicc is complete, though I learn 
that the preface to my contribution 
is to be a trailer Dn a “ Tawny Owl ** 
film which won second prize at the 
Japan Festival. 


A confident and professional per- 
formance by Bob Rowland, head of 
0U/BBC Productions and former 


editur of Panorama, introduced the 
Owl clip. Afterwards viewers said 
that they simply loved Bob and the 
Owl. but ” the sociologist fellow ” 
kept using phrases like *' socio-eco- 
nnmlc class ” (at least three times tt 
and would the workers or early 
school leaver* know what it was all 
uliout ? 

However, the research has gone 
well over the past year, especially 
the Mussoy- Ferguson shop-floor 
group. 


Tuesday 


Spend the morning monitoring stu- 
dents' assignments to see whether 
the tutor lies commented adequately 
and marked appropriately. By lunch- 
time l haye cleared most of the 
dreary backlog. 

Manage to add three more para- 
graphs to a paper 1 am writing for 
a sociology of religion conference 
in Spain and read a chapter of a 
book before setting off to attend 
u uiinrial in a remote part of the 
Ninth YVesi Region. After a sticky, 
crowded drive I find the • study 
centre although the precise location 
nf the room where the students are 
supposed to be evades me/ 

Where, in God’s name, have they 
Rot to in this large and terrifying 
technical college, seemingly aban- 
doned m the summer evening ? Has 
the regional office in Manchester 
made yet another administrative 
error ? , 

f spend hn)f-an-hour • stumbling 
through* lathes and machine shops 
mull I eventually hear voices ema- 
nating from behind a pile - of oily 
rag*. I ve found my students — ail 


si' of them ! A drink in the puli 
afterwards with tutor and students 
convinces me that all is worthwhile, 
after all. 

Am I not the A face” of the Open 
University in much the same way 
as the early colonialists were of a 
rapidly expanding British Empire? 
Dmihis assail me from time to time. 

The Role of the Staff Tutor: a 
Study in .llienotton, a possible title 
for .some future sociologist's studied 
observation of mental, physical and 
spiritual decline. 

Wednesday 

Another early morning start. This 
time to ? conference at Oxford. I 
appreciate it more now than the 
time l spent there. Lunch nnd 
dinner with Frelt-e (who happened 
to sit . next to rne). We talked of 
consciouanesi and awareness over 
roast chicken and black cherry pi a. 
His account Qf ius imprisonment in 
Brazil was, perhaps, not unrcininis- 
ceni of confinement to some of the 
Oxford colleges and their medieval 
accommodation. 

Took the opportunity of visiting 
one of my mentors, Bryan Wilson, 
at All Souls, to cutclt up on the 
acndentiC gossip (which I dare to 
assume is no more prevalaut among 
sociologists than other acodemics). 

Reflections on “ those who have 
influenced me most" as teachers. 
Perhaps only three, including Bryan 
Wilson, the other two being Peter 
Wnrsley and the philosopher, Alan 
White;' 

Other*, later, certainjy exerted 
enormous influence and impression. 
Niitian Smnrt, for example, with his 
erudition, with his incredible knack 
or writing a chapter or an article 
while at the same time talking to 
you, or finishing off a bool: simul- 
taneously with finishing off a drink. 
Or I'tftvr Worsley, whose lusting 
image is of a man who under his 
left arm clutches u recording of Les 
Grantls rfu Jazz, and in his right 
hand Rupert and the Firebird und 
Elizabethan Love Lyrics. These are 
the scholars who helped tu make 
me what T now am. 

Heading hock from the confer 
ence, ] was apprehended by thi-ee 
plain clothes police who suggested 
that I resembled, uncannily, their 
description of a man who bad stolen 
some silver front Blenheim Palace 
earlier in the week. Having con- 
vinced them of my innocence In 
that rfcpcct, at least, and provided 
them with an unshakable alibi (my 


Thursday 


Back home, hut not for long. Have 
bought a car cassette player to go 
with the radio— and so I can listen 
to my tapes of the early Beatles 
and Bertrand Russell, my Strauss 
horn concertos and Bob Dylan as l 
eat up the motorway*. 

Make a rare vish in the Regional 
Office of the Oil in Manchester. 
Rare because neither Manchester 


nor the office are really very inspir- 
ing place* at the best of times. 
Hardly a “ community of scholars ", 


Perhaps one day. . . . And in any 
case, because it is sited in the most 
expensive part of that city, it cosu 
74p merely to park the car. 

In the afternoon a trip over to 
Liverpool to moke a local radio BBC 
programme. I feel like Pat Cooke 
doe* over Liverpool, the excitement 
over the anticipated visit, the unique 
Vigour of the Meu seysidei s ; the 
most benulifui city on earth. Per- 
haps local radio is, after all, the 
grassroots of it ail. 


Then on tn a local factory to try 
to encourage some nf the sli'np-floor 
workers to enroll in nnr so-called 
"university of Lhe secmid chance ", 
but whose students are comprised 
mainly of the *nlid middle class. 

The 10 per cent nf the OU 
student body vriiu ure toucher* 
dearly perer'ye their three credii 
exemptions us ft) per cent of 
their degree — und Mime midi- 
tinnul increments. Nobody is blam- 
ing them although some of us wish 
thut they might go somewhere else. 
Hut where else i$ there for them 
to go ? 

On to n party at Roger Me Gough’s. 
Full of the any Mersey scene — - 
Henri, Dooley and co. But good, 
clean, though a trifle uninvigornting. 
Ken Roberts - and Steve Westaeotr 
meet tuc afterwards for a brief 
drink iu a puh full of coloured 

E ups sin ring away much better 
n the Detroit Emeralds or the 
) rentes. 

Remnants of forgotten days of 
the Streets and Cavern when the 
Mersey scape was ut Its height. 
But as Roger says, we were around 
then but didn't notice it. 


Friday 



Early colonist showing " face " in 
tile same way as peripatetic OU 
tutor, 


Again leave home early in the morn- 
ing id go to a course mum meeting 
at Walton Hull. Lois of talk about 
" educational objectives '* and " cor* 
respondcnce teaching ". I remind 
myself that this is where it’s all 
at. Like All Souls the centre nf 
the OU is without students. Unlike 
All Souls it is twp trendy und full 
of activity — cortnlnly in .the bars. 

Soe Michael Drake, niy dean, who 
appears to have given 'up wearing 
hij boilersuit. We have a drink hi 
one bar and tlum I go off ro mi oilier 
to meet two of my OU collcugues, 
Kevin Moloney and Viuco 
Houghton. We KLuy there until we 
are thrown out. Everybody else 
seems to be away, in Crete nr Smith 
America or Tristan da Cunlia. 

. Arrive hopie lute and weary to 
find my wife having u party with a 
Gingcroreuil contingent. Nuver for- 
getting tint, l uni a sociologist 1. 
despite my wen ri ness, enter into the 
spirit uf the evening, while at the 
same time keeping cuteful notes of 
the social interaction in a small 
group situation. Our upumrs ludgvr. 
an OU senior cnuftsi-Unr fulls asleep 
on the floor, the telephone rings 
eight times with colLs from tutors 
and students,. mid the last one-parent 
family visitor slinks out of tlte door 
at 3 u.m. 

Saturday and 
Sunday 

We all leave very early in the morn- 
ing, kids and all. tn oeRiit my two 
weeks non-stop Stirling suniUiur 


the roads ore busy with holiday- 
makers. 

The students arc enthusiastic, at 
least to begin with. A slight prob- 
lem arise*! when a group of them 
complain to me that they had boon 
misinformed. They had come with 
the impression that it was dyke 
week ” at the su miner school. They 
presented □ purtictihtr problem u< 
those tutoring on the “ Women i»i 
Society ” module, fur abviou* 
reasons, both in physical appearance 
and in their intellectual stances. 

The problem was resolved by the 
middle of the first week when they 
appeared co find satisfactory part 
tiers. At the Disco the TV c tuner us 
were present and so we warned 
students beforo Lhey went in. After 
ui], it might well l>c embarrassing 
when they got home to hear : 
“ Daddy, who is tliut man you werj 
dancing with. at the party "? Or nUer- 
narively, “ Darling, who is that fel 
low woo appeal's to be kissing 
you ”? 

Mind you, the dykes could come 
in useful os legitimate excuses for 
apparently deviant behaviour. I 
make a mental note to write a 
paper on “ Pairing and Bonding 
Relationships in uu Artificially 
Induced Setting 

Even there I was not safe front 
the telephone. At 11.15 pm. 1 am 
dragged out of a party but I iuak« 
Pat answer it. She tells whoever it 
was — it might have been injr regional 
director — that 1 have josi gone to 
Thailand for a sociology of medicine 
conference. 'When we return to the 
parly she Informs me, again, that ( 
will have to change my acodeiuic 
CHrccr pattern. 

I have changed niy career pat- 
tern. and have accepted a profes- 
sorial post as director of studies at 
Ulster College, the Northern Ire- 
lnnd Polytechnic. Dan the Pluk 
Jackets. All things being equal, how- 
ever, it will be good to huve a 
department again, student* to see, 
acadcmir canter ad eric, cuuisea to 
design und to teach on. 

On reflection, seeing my post 
udvartised is reminiscent of post- 
mortem experience. As tlte old song 
says, “ remember the good thing* 
mid. the OU teas good and exciting; 
in the beginning. 

Where else would one sue Hn*- 
fussor .Tommy 11 o uni, 1-KS, wicltliiut 
sacks of course units in study 
centres during the postul strike, nr 
six academics sharing one ' small 
study, nr even, *«d perhaps most 
important ly, the rmiiciidnu* rmm- 
ration and cntltmi:>«iii uf the OU’s 
students 0 Those --tre the lusting 
memories f slinl> carry with me to 
Ulster. 


weeks non-stop 
school teach-in. 


Stirling summer 
Even at that time 


Kenneth Jones 

The author is currently staff tutor 
in Sociology, North West of 
England Faculty of Social Sciences, 
Open University. 


How to cultivate a garden to nourish excellence and evolution 


In much roik about selection and 
preserving .excel lance in higher 
education, distinct issues and prac- 
tices are often confused. So false 
contrast* • are drawn between 
mass ” systems accommodating a 
rest increase of post-secondary en- 
tQii}ient8 or new types of "profes- 
sional " career and those narrowly 
pyramidal systems. . of Western 
kurope which are mistakenly 
thought, (because of their more 
restricted commitments) to be 
somehow defending excellence imiu 
ewoncc. : • , . ;j ... • 

Those contrasts- aye false for 
eeroral important reasons. While 
Jt Is true that a supermarket of 
Post .second ary ; education may 
swamp selectivity and blunt priori- 
* 1 ,es - It is no less true , that in these 
“uys we have to recognise and cul- 
J, V e excellence of varied, evolu- 
tionary types with now modes of 
"PProacn IwuijreHi for c em ent. 

Within the^'mass higher educa- 
Lv« n % of , tlia Unifed^ States, for- 
? xa, pple — though some - "of .it may 
mo, '° than secondary school., 
completion or V further education ” 
inl.t.i U i l ' 0I, ® Hn criteria— there exist 
I....V t . encouragements for excel- 
? Ulci ' Europeah university ex- ' 
pectatinn ha* generally neglected. 
.An IntpnrtaiK principle ought to - 
vi„o CC<?8, \ 1 j ed “^ ,at ^ tepidly evol- 
excellences are va'rlod, 
oipiememavy, and conditional. 
an,i i *’® - 16 further, development 1 * 
"u iiuernCtJon as nave* before. • 

auewi? th ?V ^ a8 . ic principle , ai-fre 
ri v2* n f -°f 1,ow .extend, the range 
JmTW CO V ur on rP°i ms ^ Dr excellence, • 
i,v *« 1 ? J ° 4 ter • excelleufce ip utifamil- r 
lftteyoats; aqd relationships, and • 


how to ensure the further develop- 
mem of any excellence un^e stimu- 
lated. • ‘ ‘ 

The cultivation' as well as the 
use of excellence, requires recon- 
sideration of where to house it for 
maximum interaction with other 
kinds of learning, and bow to keen 
developed talents in constant touch 
with ever-changing experience and 
needs. For not only is excellence 
Increasingly diverse and evolution- 
ary |n itself ; it is also refined and 
enlightened by challenge from many 

S norters' ..' experience — and some: 
me* by dir for apt ..priorities and 

value-systems,. . 

Neglect of this point long 
excluded from European universi- 
ties nearly all the sciences, nearly 
all the “ humanities ** as understood 
today, and much of the technology 
and arts of mankind. In England - 
the rise, of autonomous learned 
corpora lions of law and. medicine 
reflect the incnnipletene$s of univer- 
sities. ■ So does the growth of 
separate technological Institutions of 
higher education at homo and 
abroad. . v 

' Thu fostering* f various •' binary " 
systems and the development .of 
research centres by states, industries 
or non-education ministries logically 
challenge higher education's former 
exclusiveness. , 

: Al| this is widely accepted in 
terms of needed variety in higher 
education. But variety can be 
static. The present heed is for 
evolutionary' -excellence. , Know- 
ledge grows faster than ever be- 
fore arid itu unprecedented ways. 

> Any expertise is flanked '(nerhaps 
challenged) by new fields of 
awareness. - lis social aiid moral 


Ei-ir- i’ i — . awareness. - . »i* son hi buu nwmi 

hVi.t Bpbipson’s column has : beep ■ relevance »s enlarged un predictably. 
• O.VCiv; A . . ^ . - ' 'NdW inodcs of efininmnicnufui. sliiFt- 


ing realms of experience, new 
sharing of personal and public con- 
cern — all take the implications and 
needs of • excellence beyond the 
competence of, any single talent or 
expertise. Tims excellence depends 
on multi-mode, multi-level reinforce- 
ment for Its very development. 

Higher education for our future 
.of expanding uncertainty must be 
essentially different front' the per- 
ennial ** possession for ever " of 
pre-industrial time*. 

Likewise, higher professional 
education for uncertainty should be . 
different lin style from the -job*, 
preparation or htastery of facts arid ’’ 
assured skills which characterized 
most higher technological or com- 
mercial education until the mid- 
1960s. 

The world hegemony of " man- 
aged " and “ predictive ” higher edu- 
cation was fundamentally challenged 
In the 1960s by strange events and 
new .needs. Of these, student protest 
or indifference reflected in the 
Slackening pace of enrolments was 
only symptomatic. Hie growing em- 

J 'hasis on sharing, feedback, and re- 
nforcentofit touched tlio lienrt of the 
matter. 

Paradoxically, just as the climax 
of national and inter national plan- 
ning in education was reached in 
the 1960*1 u very perceptive Organ- 
isation for Economic Cooperation' 
and Development report strongly 
criticized the tight trinity o£ govern- 
ment, bus! hasp and higher education 
in Japan, . . . ■ .: - . . 

Despite mass post-secondary edu- 
cation and a deceptively "compre- 
hensive " secondary system, the 
"processing" function of Japanese 
education seemed inimical to social 
doveloptrient and bideed to free 
growth nf talent. Yet in ?i;u |iJ 


Japan represented only no exagger- 
ation of both the American und the 
European systems' essential assump- 
tions about higher education. 

For more than a decade now, 
sensitive centres of excellence and 
major reform proj'ecis across the 
world have recognized that higher 
education is a multiple, continuous, 
and conditional enterprise. All post- 
compulsory education needs to be 
restructured - into a permeable 
pyramid encouraging both variety 
and excellence. At least that has 
been recognized, in principle for 
tiw already well-educated. ■ . .< 

- But initibl arid pdit- experience, 
learning or relearning for those who 
have '■ missed out " or are belatedly 
needed has not been : properly 
thought out. The needs of .a rapidly 
altering society nnd the techno- 
logical means ut our disposal make 
that prospect feasible at many levels 
ond in many contexts, of learning. 

Consequently, higher education (s 
no sacrament to be mysteriously 
conleiTed in quasi-m nuns tic ritual, 
setting a perennial seal upon excel- 
lence. (That is a pre- Indus i rial con- . 
cept.) Nor can it give lifelong', pro- 
fessional or academic compote nee 
based on.. ° honoura" in a dofined 
subject. (That concept belongs to 
A now outmoded "management 
society".! 

Higher education's duvulopmorit 
of recognlzod exceiJence gives, only 
a provisional licence iu a -potential 
field, of rehdines;— a conditional 
-status whose completion depends on 
evolution Jn itself .and around the 
learner. 

Tliese changed of attitude mid role 
In excellence restore us in some: 
ways to Renaissance conditions. We, 
too, are on tlio edge of uncertainty 
'■■and of promise — while higher 


education deals (as the Italians still 
say) with a universe of studies or 
enthusiasms. 

Acknowledging tills does non 
imply a jumble of levels or a super 
market where anything packed ut? 
after school is called " higher 
education". Yet it does recogrtiM • 
that young parsons learn elementary 
Greek, scientists learn elementary- 
German and Russian, 

The Open UniversityTthe possible . 
prospects of “open colleges t\ f 
creasing permeability between till • 
kinds of post-secondary provision, 

• and. more- frequent return to Jeoru- 
jng for edmmunity and personal as 
well as professional reasons, all show 
thaL we are on the threshold nf 
catering for excellence in evulu, 
tionary variety. 

. _ However resourceful that provi- 
sion may be .organisation ally, it nmy 
nevertheless, remain an. education- 
ally indifferent supermarket uiilea-s 
care is takon to recognise, fustcr, 
and onlnrge talent with all the irii- . 
plications of living In a "communi- 
cations society". 

Critical chunges of attitudes -to? 
wards excellence und its evolution 
ore consequqnilaily 'necessary - in 
schools. Most of all, ut the iiriniudiu- . 
tely pbsL-compulsory level (cither, by . 
age oivattoimpont) opportunities for • 
a fresh start, reorientation or re- .. 
flection seem neicassury. 

. The , first “ young ' adult " stejis 
towards academic and professional. ' 
excellence may we]] be provided In. ' 
0 first-tier junior or M community 
college without prejudice to the cul- 
tivation of talent, then or inter. 

Edmund King 

Or King is urofessor of education 
ut King's College London. 
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Professor Elfyn Richards, former vice-principal of Loughborough University, sings the praises of the old colleges 
of advanced technology, and bemoans the “political weakness' of the CVCP as he talks to Alan Cane 

‘Polys should never have been created’ 
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Mo-u of ilie former ci/llegci of 
(jdvuiircd rech no logy have been uni- 
iCisilicf for almost a decade now, 
mid there is a rash of retirements 
a, id impending retirements^ among 
muse responsible for turning the 
uream of the old further education 
system into respected, competitive, 
tccit iiologicaJ 1 y- oriented u niv arsines. 

They include Leonard Rotherham 
at hath, Sir James Toit ut City, 
U. A. Smith at HerJot-Watr, D. M. A. 
Leggett at Surrey and Elfyn 
Richards at Loughborough. 

Vice-chancellors of nil ex-CATs 
faced n tougii task to achieve ucrcpr- 
nnee for thoir institutions with none 
of the advantages of Instant aca- 
demic credibility enjoyed by the 
wholly now universities which 
started from scratch. So what was 
It like to be a vice-chancellor of an 
ex-CAT in those turbulent years? 

Professor Elfyn Richards -relived 
from Loughborough University at 
the end of this past session, and 
now returns to research at the IiutU 
rutc of Sound and Vibration at 
Southampton University, the unit 
he established in 1963 and of which 
he was director before accepting 
the Loughborough vlcc-cliHnccilor* 
ship. 

His attitude to eight years at 
Loughborough Is a mixture of In- 
tense pride in what the university 
achieved in that tinto and m ensured 
regret thut because politico l support 
of tbo now polytechnics nml deni* 
gration of the universities has. been 
the watchword of the last decade, . 
the ox-CATs have never had the 
public recognition they desorve. 

"I think it 1ms bptin a great 
success story and if. it were not for 
tiio fact that politically it is wrong' 
to sing the praises of tiie ex-CATs, 
I think we would be sung very 
highly ”, he says, 

“in 1950, the government said It 
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would provide oxlrn money to build 
up technology in the universities, 
by t many of them said r Oli no, we 


are not going to get out of balance, 
technology must' not .dominate- the 
slluotioil. Tho government therefore 
established the colleges of advanced 
technology Just when tho universi- 
ties were really getting into, their 
stride ■ ' in technology, -land' that 
created competition tor places. , ■ 


stuff ; the ex-CATs had become uni- 
versities in accord with Robbins In 
the meantime and censed to be ap- 
preciated. The government there- 
fore decided to formulate still 
another kind of body from those 
which had nor become CATs and 
these were in become the polytech- 
nics 

He lias trenchant views on ilia 
establishment of the polytechnics. 
“There was no need for them at 
all. On the contrary, they are highly 
dangerous because by emphasising 
university equivalence they are 
going to expand the grave middle- 
level sparsity of effort, a level which 
Is the key to a good industry- In any 
teaching system, the teachers will 
always want to teach the top level] 
they will never really be satisfied 
with teaching Ordinary National Cer- 
tificate if there is higher degree 
work going on. 

“So the polytechnics were a thoi> 
oughly bad idea, and they should 
not have been necessary \ the ex- 
CATs were doing well in technology 
and could have been expanded 
cheaply to deal with any shortage 
of places fob engineering students. 
The universities were moving to- 
wards' most of the tilings like part* 
timo courses which are now being 
done by the polytechnics". 

“I say that Loughborough is the 

P remier polytechnic, full stop", 
rofessor Richards argues, going on 
to point out that the ex-CAls moved 
forward from the moment they left 
the public sector and became self* 
determining. " Provided you can 
build In b factor to prevent univer- 
sity senates from becoming domina- 
ted by the reactionary 'sit back. 1 
elements, the private sector is un- 
doubtedly the best way to keep 
abreast of the times ", he says. 

“ The C^Ts would not have 
moved forward much in the public 
sector since initiative and reward 
are most closely related in private 
enterprise, r put the question to my 
.senate the ocher day: /Will those 
of- ; you who believe thet vtfe should 
consider going back to be coming a 


closely knit body which found itself 
virtually doubled »ii size in a matter 
of years- 

Professor Richards has always 
regarded himself as playing a lone 
hand on the CVCP— ho has never, 
for example, chaired any of its work- 
ing groups or committees— and 
regards the committee with botii 
respect and pessimism. 

“It is a wonderful learning sys- 
tem for a new vice-chancellor. Most 
of the problems we dlsauss asso- 
ciated with universities have been 
deal with elsewhere and the chgncea 
arc that you will 1101 be I he first to 
face any particular problem. 

“ The real snag with the Com- 
mittee Of Vice-Chancellors and 
Principals is that individual vice- 
chancellors are never sure whether 
they are talking as chief executives 
of their university or as chairman 
of their senates, and indeed some 
tend to play games with this sort 
of situation. 

** They sometimes seem to be. in 
agreement, on a certain attitude 
being taken by the CVCP but then 
the senate of their university goes 
right against it. 

“ It Is wrong that senates should 
feel entitled to take their owti atti- 
tudes in areas where a national atti- 
tude is manifestly needed. 

Tie feels that the CVCP- is not yet 
active enough iii fighting for the 
universities: “ Low key attitudes are 
all very fine In normal times but 
not when we are fighting for our 
lives — and we are, let there be no 
doubt about that. 

" 1 believe the universities should 
be much more positive about their 
attitudes to their educational deve- 
lopment than they arc. In adult and 
mid-career education, teacher educa- 
tion, research and finance they 
should be fighting hard now and not 
letting the situation flow over them. 
The challenge to the universities is 
Breater now than it has ever been 


and it is devastating^ wide. 

“ I. beUove, vre should’ not grow 
milch - more -for 18-year-olds but 


’ ** With another change of 'govern- 
ment it wa« depided that theumyer- 
bluee still wore not 'doing their 


polytechnic please show ■ your 
hands ? * Only one did so and that 
was entirely because of Houghton. 11 

One of the more traumatic expe- 
riences for a new vice-chancellor of 
an ex-CAT must have been mem- 
bar ship of the Committee of Vice- 
Chancellors 'and Principals, a small, 


there should be a better system far 
ed uc&tln g mature stu dents. The 
Open University is a wonderful 
organization but in the last analysis 
It must be recognised as only q 
correspondence course with very 
little inter-student discussion ; its 
success shoud be taken as an Indica- 
tion that there Is another additional 


role for the universities in mid- 
career and in leisure. 

“But the universities cmiiiiiuc in- 
push the same old three-year degree 
course plus MSc courses plus PhD 
courses ; the same old educational 
syndrome. There should be much 
more positive thinking about where 
the univerities as a whole .should 
be going." He added: ‘‘Bur we 
never discuss education at the 
CVCP. We discuss everything else, 
student behaviour ad /museum, but 
when it comes to policies concern- 
ing adult education or policies con- 
cerned with toucher education there 
is hardly a murmur. 

“I do not think that tlie CVCP 
has been very effectual. It must 
take on more power for itself and 
obtain certain areas of debate where 
it can speak authoritatively . . . 
the press always talks about rhe 
prestigious CVCP but I do not be- 
lieve they are listened to in political 
circles.” 

But whether listened to or not, 
Professor Richards made it dear 
that the CVCP and tho University 
Grants Committee are the only 
avenues through which a vice-chan- 
cellor can make Ills views known’ to 
government. In his eight years at 
Loughborough, he never met Sir 
Toby Weaver, the undersecretary 
overseeing higher education, and lie 
hes had no contact with Sir Toby's 
successor, Mr Edward Simpson. 

This is one of the weaknesses of 
the University system. I think it a 
great shame that there are no means 
of getting to the DES except thrpugh 
the UGC — because the DES lias no 
power in the universities it shrugs 
off its responsibilities for them 
rather easily ”, He went on : “ I for 
one would have been much more 
willing to respond to the DBS's feel- 
ings and suggestions than liwas ever 
allowed to ny virtue of the fade 
that I had no contact with it 

Professor Richards pointed out 
that some vice-chancellors have per- 
aonai- contact .with government, but 
for most the chairman of the CVCP 
is the chief interface : “ The chair- 
man is the man who really lias the 
contact and he is very wary of It — 
because it is so formal and imper- 
sonal It borders on confrontation 
rather than any regular working 
arrangement 

He believes that relationships 
between universities and the DES 


stirs 


The Social Sdeme Researcb, Coun- patchy,. and much I* of a' general 

Kill JA (fl make A fl si ’InDnUminn lit , 1 _ 


puuionas. ■ # * s ... ■ , ine discovery of . oft off the. coast.. 

S o t j 3 \* a committee. under , /'Furthermore, virtually no ee/»* 
Pfo lessor Fred Martin of the iflpaft-.-.ttino multi-disci nil nary- research, in 


mmmMi 

Lmv. 




produdtag oil and eventually coping questions, raised by the oil discov- \ 
with the day the. wells dry up or ..erles are particularly amenable to- 
pr ™ * * • • ' this kind of approach ”, It sajs, 

■ 1 i, e , SSRCjS investment, though The panel — to be set- .up in the-' ■ 
smaii in. relation to the huge income next few weeks to include between 
R w. 0 !LL e ^?i ies is V cb,, & , a s d S J* Scottish social scientists . 
SSSE contact* to^rtMT 


...... •: ■ 





Professor Elfyn Richards. 

should be closer short of the DES 
feeling that it has power to cum*, 
maud educational aims ") and would 


support a system of regional coun- 
cils for higltor education, pointing 
out that it already has to be done 




- - . - t I ■ " ■ ■ 

■ Wqti.the SSROii itot doing is tnk* conferences.-. -; 
’ tag , a complelo 'overview of sddal • Mor^ ■ >mpq 
scientific vork in> Scotland. : This Is slum Id., bo. 
madh: clear in the' report of ah ad- search on- 
visory grouta /under Mr Gary Runet- Money, of 


• to^Tprd**' ifi-.SS' ■*. ^wpple of the product. . 

between • •v-'v 4 : f. .• 

il ■ areas. - 4-. comparhtlvely,,, rather lata ih.the day utasmienwiine 

iloratdry straightforward difficulty. Roputat ->a inhovator! . : . q g . 

aava'aud - ' don.' academic ’ • 


6/ been put strpngly by 
the, Sociology departs 
dqen;, including Profes- 
the deportment 
R Ope vt Moore, a sbclo- 



in medicine, management and lea-, 
cher education. 

What advice would Professor Rich. ■ 

• ards give to a prospective new vice- . 
chancellor ? " Let "blm pet in touch 
with all the other vice-cnanceUors to • 
produce absolute facts and figures, 
and march on the secretary of state ', 
for education to let him know how •* 
well we are doing, but bow fioau>: \ 
dally vulnerable we have become”/ 
He went on : ” Even though- thine* : 
are more promising than six -mgmhi ’ 
ago, I am still depressed about the 
possibility of redundancies"- . 

Asked if this was a coninion beiltl ’.. 
amongst vice-chancellors. Professor:-' 
Richards said t “ Individually, mop * 
vice-chancellors have ba4 in nil M 
the need for a redundancy scheme II 
there is going to be a policy of still 
further financial retraction. At stiff 
costs are our main financial burden 
we cannot go on saving more money 
without cutting staff . 11 *•••' 

It is clearly a thought which 
depresses Professor Richards enor- 
mously ; would he recommend the 
job of vice-chancellor to anybody? 
"There is a need for vice-chancel- 
lors } it is a crucial Job, rather 
lonely, but some people adore. >t. 

I have thoroughly enjoyed - being, 
vice-chancclior of Loughborough, but 
not being a vice-chancellor as' such.’ 

g overnment. The Scottish office. will 
nve assessors on tlie panel, for pur- 
poses of liaison rather than actually 
deciding on research application*. 
But there aro doubts about whether 
this gives sufficient contact with 
government. 

Tho report spoke about l<«Jg 
torm research being the resp<mti m ; 
lity of tho SSRC. “Volley" research 
could bo commissioned by the cefr . 
trul or local government ugenciM 
Involved. ' • , ' 

“It Is not 'the function of th« 
SSRC do provide basic socipgrapf 
. information for administrative 
s Ion-making purposes when tha« 
the responsibility of central or 
government agouclcs, who can cvn 
it out either Interim Hy or ■ with Mm 
help of academic researchers canr 
missioned by them. . ' ■ \ 

;■ Joint programmes, '/-ccrc 
between government and tlie . 
were ruled out. h When 
to explore the possibilities »l* 
detail with the assessors 
the Scottis-li academics we dec* - 
tho SSRC could perforni f 
useful task by sponsoring, 
projects which wrtuld be. un 1 '* 1. • 
to attract - funds front iigu-r^* 8 v 

council sources, ’ • ' 

"At the same time' We 
tvish to rule but the j,, 

joint funding ..might . }». „( 

apprdpHate by .bod 1 - sides 't gC * 
least some projects at a . ^ ", • 


said that though the 
the SSRC ^uiMic to 
,prpmptiQti/ : UF 1 sc 
rbse«fchiiitp r 
was sjttrttiiyfl ^ncT; 

ta future,, 
out. Lik^wise they 
xhc casc for a reseai 


m. 


Scottish a 
Pirofessor 1 




riuioiwur juuun ,T JiJ. mSl" 

sue its task energetically.. lls ; 
work will be: '.J- • " .1 / 

tho dissemination . vt. * , ''y 

.fished findings ;■ \ - ■ *. 

• the joint planning . hf 
ttye local studies ; ' . uish . 

. d| cooperated between ®. \ a 
based reseache^ and reuffifffe. 

.other countries (parhcul^ 

' Way), Vvhero Off-shore Oh 1 f 1 
{ . developed ; - .; '' •/•'iiw t : , 

t collaboration 

(mi" within differeritj^fflj nes .; 
V Varsity departments >p« “ l|5 TX L • '• 
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Quite a few people believe that a The Video Rover wasn’t exactly 

video system could be very useful to their given kid-glove treatment, 
companies. .. 1 It got all the punish n 

But they feel there are two main dish out. Muddy jungles. I- 
disadvantages. ■ climate. Hazardous rapids 

1. Video equipment is heavy and And on lop of all this 


What more can we say? 

If you’re now convinced that videp 

L J U. J £ _ I I II ^ .1 l!i 


But they feel there are two main dish out. Muddy jungles. Hol.iuii nid 

disadvantages. ■ climate. Hazardous rapids. 

1. Video equipment is heavy and And on lop of all this, it was shaken 

cumbersome. So its not very practical to about whilst inside the reconnaissance 


It got all the punishmentZaire could equipment doesn't have to be handled like 
out. Muddy jungles. HoL.iuirnid a ba'oy: send us the coupon. SONY. 


cart)' around. planes. 

2. Video equipment is delicate and But throughout the trip, the Video 

needs careful, skilful handling, limiting Rover proved completely reliable, versatile, 

its use to one 01 two experienced people, and easy to handle. 

.That may be true of some video Major Blashford-Snel 

equipment . delighted lie sent usa^^ 

It certainly isn't true of the Sony ‘The expedition has^no- 
Video Rover: Roverto be a trul^pobust, 

And to prove it, we’d like to tell you item of kit,vita^for reconi 
about the 1974 Zaire River Expedition. What can weMo to helpyc 

The expedition, led by Major John ■ : , It's excellent."! 

Blashford-Siiell, was organised to ■ m. • v , 

navigate a langstretchofxheZaire River 

H— — M— m ..’ii®. 


Major Biashford-Sne^TOas so 
. delighted lie sent us^^iote: 

"The expedition has^Snown the Video 
Rovei'to be a truK^dffobiist soldier- proof 
item of Kitivitaj#for reconnaissance. 
What can weJQo to help yon advertise it? 
It's excellent"! 





I Send to:" Pieter Glas, Sony Video 

SiiowiDom,T34 Regent Street, London WL 
lei; 434 1732. 

Please tell 'me more. • 

Name : 

. Company..— i. 

. Add IB3S.-1- 
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Confidence in future has gone Is there somewhere man so 


The Commons Select Committee oil Science research as an interim pari of its investiga- bold as to start 

iind Technology last week proposed a tion into university science. Selected , „ . 

series of short-term measures to help extracts from its report are published below. A poll Amin lY^OnOPTdfHlQ T iff! ^ 

The nroblcm The second factor is .he reduction applications by thc Science Research lTlUUUgl XjlM , 

1 lie proiHUfl . num tJ erJ 5 of undergraduate suid- Council also seem to be contributing , 

ilnrino 1074 onts in university science depart- to the sense of grievance apparent Recent complaints m these columns We may assume that authon, 

ll ” JJS. fhflt f H r?ordlne fi. the ments. At present it is estimated amongst some university sclent] sts, flQd elsewhere about the decline of having f ailed to place their work 

il ivrritv Granla ^CoinnSftee? cal- that there are something like 18,000 Although there is considerable ncadamic pu blisliiiig signals a skua- will accaw 

5“*“ ft* t ?. f a C mndhmafnc SSrsitSS? Apart from J the mi fortunate mittee, some scientists believe that os it ulcnrly is foi ihv ac.- , Iieir work published— perhapi^J 

n'Lirrf t f"V r rMuirem «ani and consequences of this international the council and Us committees and denuc community. fee of £100 In lieu of royalties, with 

XiforraSniJ for phenomenon for the educational sys- boards nre both inefficient tin their T ^e wider cotllextt ir i s „„t the possibility of a royalty being 

i p.pssi 8 " , S s rr.'SJFtassilr ™ ,f ■ 1,001 

. ta “85Sawy} ft's* . 


senrrh activities of the departments minds 
tif physics, chemistry and engineer- on tin 
ing so arfected, and is evidently sfren i 


rtimpmeni .UB>- r",.- Intoth underaradnate and post- biased in their assessment of such *“*““*■ “r '," particularly well. 

STwaS'SaS^^fi’ai'S ‘‘Splffi. h- concentrated Bm'ecudc.ma £ tiff'4 fi 

Ihm ^nTvoraiiv cost* “liouid be search activities of the departments minds of the university cominuiuty is us susceptible ;■« rhe rest ..f u* ruir, remembering that each seiiion 

aliened primarily in terms of die «f physics, chemistry and engineer- on tins problem, then it uiny be tQ th e psycholngy of rising expec- is subject oriented and thus titles 

SiSSSm This iSs to the, ing so affected, and is evidently wlw V L hlShlv tetlons; once you have tasted the urt; most unlikely to he promoS 

perhaps unconscious, assumption cawing ««ou* worr.es. JSamhlf if rill SersMcs fruits of publication, ymi ure .due- individually ; die whole l&t or « 

ist t ugc Era* ¥ r ,aM “ retuin “ offi “ iup "““ r *■ sb? s 'JMrtys? p * 

\B 2 ?££r*si ? asu . Nj ■» SHisErl g rSh i, p^s: , "S 0, c.:l.,r;:i t ^ v sss^ s rty 


icachine fiuiction. This leads tu die, mg so aitecten, and 
perhaps unconscious, assumption causing serious worries. 
1 lint two criteria applied to uiijver- , ro^, 

<iiies are exactly rlie same as those 
applied to urher parrs of the educu- , , . . 

linnnl system. While a balance is . N « ,, “ and'dio D 
inevitably. drawn between different by di K.C a ”gj ha D 


The question of overheads b 
likewise intangible, hui assuming 
that 0110 man with an assis.au 


!iariS^ h %^?3: asst- ss&'zseess baxssas "t 

Jhould conS v ^ borne in miSd the UGC, aud that whatever Ae research activities in the universt, demic Monographs Ltd. premi .ses are 1 to be Provided not 

vvlfen mSSSS exnendlturo cirainis(«jices the universities ore tics. We are not at present suggest- The aims of the company would free, and ^at locua capital, will b« 

Uut B the Governmcitt can be criti- expected to give priority to their ing sucli a review. Bu4 unless tdiore be two-fold; to publish academic available interest-free. 

tawAwr S fha manner in teaching activities at the expense, is to be a general decline In t'hb treatises of a high standard, winch On die receipts side, let us sup- 

tvhiph fh» uniMi-altlai 1 ^financial Jf necessary, of research. standard of unlversify research, the nevertheless bad not been, or were pose that our average monograph 


avail ‘ 

jauSsMwm 


Postgraduates 

We believe thar a system of differ- 


The company could be a grouping » ® r ij a « p r^ ce - ^ 

of largely autonomous sections ^stago, packing, invoicing, and so 
hnonrl tiihJnri nr^aa ; rhis 9 true- on » SOld direct. 


based on subject areas ; this struc- 
ture brings benefits of compactness 


Tho mechanics of the sale need 


1976-77 or in the new quinqueu- 
. nVum bee'mnVau ii\ lft77.. 

; 'While we 'fully appVotiate the 
,' dtfiitult decisions facing the Secre- 
tary of State in implementing the 
expenditure cuts announced in 
the last Budget, we believe that the 


We reco 


toly on the research sidered, we suggest that in principle scripts for publication, but they 
1 universities, . it should provido for an additional would also monitor the fiiiunciitl 
that, sohbol-loayers gum of mqney tp be. made available results. In this way they would be 


National Academic Awards. These ‘ferable to the £8 to £10 now being 
would be responsible for selecting charged for many monographs, 
scripts for publication, but they We assume that the averag* 


also monitor the fin uncial jjfe of u monograph is three ynwf 
In this way thoy would be and a lao make tlic simplifying 
involved in the commercial Hssuinption that 200 copies are sola 
of the enterpriser and thus in each year, If 12 titles are pfo- 


Every book should he produced 


T britey" terms, hut id plan, none- 
tiicleas, than .to delay, die announce- 
niem of palnfuVcute. 

In arguing for the restoration of 


ThU a i r Publication and cnns.ant prices 

inis process .saves u deal of t.,,!,]* ty • 

niwni ulnra h.na ILLlUiL. 


timed ofleh year, the enterprise 
would roach a '! steady-state ” posi- 
tion ufter three years. 

. From rhe foregoing, we can now 
deduce the annual financial Po- 
tion of a section of the cdnipsor 
for ouch year from year three ofr- 
wards, given a constant rate oi 
publication and cniiMant prices 


« u plann(ng wn 5 t- rt \o P pIp«.up -grants -*«ft«- full con, entirely. ' Hrs^ffiS 

thereby committing ourselves to. the nrf» D t •uJtettbn with the industries con- The printed sheets could he will ho £7 200 hut exnendltSe wD 

quinquennial svstem as suidi, and in 8 pc tt and 3 earned; and tliat these, industries s ewn and bound in^'' semi-stiff still be £19 000- in' year' two, M 

Sme TSidSS at^d 5 S°tol?i OP L B ^ a ^ 5 Cl . l !?.l a i a 5 : covers." This gives a% S ulK houk ti.lL ^ilfbfon’ sMd r&f 


ng the .smite amilynis. we «n 
ook'at the first two years also. . 
0 conics each ure sold of tne 
12 titles in yoar one. recei|W 


Research 


. sider that the first step in clarify- «i y ro f °, otn Jibrury and tlu-eo onwards each 

for Se 8 Sr2 ■ r ' 8 * 0 s - ittiatfon bo te raise t ilL cu ? e „. 0 _ f - h,R V ly ,nilke « small profit. 



• The genera] financlaj problems seeablo future and unleSe the UGC wfo to Wh^vw emn Mil cover X 
coofrontinethe universitlea ere gen- and the universities take positive KueSte KEfeSSHnn 
orally admTeted to have 4bllea rather steps to protect it the •' well-found ■’ £ recSm “ I,0 “ * ® 


speciahted hooks like monographs. Joan capita) rei,ulrf£ 

Turning now to some detailed Imuicli one section would be in 
costings, we will u$c the myililcul, roglon of £16,400.; this «>aw « 
but mieful, concept of the “over- vepaid out of profits. hegltnUM j" 


present tunding system, the UGC .If this were to happen the free, 
estimate that tho reduction in the doni of the individual academic to 


*«lc. uuiomc, la nut — or ouu copies, perrectly' realistic ana 

A ese KhoM iip, would be charged For an avei a ge sa le of 600 »e PMbUjhlf.B co.npo.iy could^fj^ 
ro overseas aia. umuir) ■ «>no,t «-h D . n cesifidlv. to thA overall ’Deiww j--- 


:y acad Gffi lc t sUff 1 .v^hich no 
, ; td asubatantiu .sum *»,, 

, In - &dd.tlaii:.the Scion 

Z_aH * - ’*-* — ' * • » — * » ! ^ H - 






itai» * 

TSv© fetoor* hate been adding to -if tho only way . of achSoSng this HaTh vSSSSSv 1 I 
th® difJHcuJttea of the sclonce deb- J# *« deduce th^Woiigbpm ol stS/ subJeir ' A^^^Se^us 0 ” Wri 
• artmonts In tho universities In recent do««, or to furtiier reduce the • wolSo 
ydart. Ono jj ste shortfall in the student growth .targets, 1 die U<SC‘ * 

,wurt|i«l t 'de United Klnidoro awulO- *Qitid ba prepay fed td'mako tMa ■ «tfd3 C ” ^Xoblam iSffl 
atea .willing tb undertake pwtgrdd* clear, tp .dio Secrotary of State and S8 ^ 


i or Is a founder and m 
i, Allan Publish 


per title 
each 


ill 


.; uflto- trpfnfng in ^ eertaln s<dbiulflO 
r lUsclpllna in the universities. . The 
... nature df pdMmduace trolning lit 
; such that; postgraduate students 
, make a ■ vital contribution^ to the 
; scientific reseetm effort of the uni- 
, i vereitics,; Aa tbolr numbers fall, «o 
: tho rese^rch, effort -it ho dopai’t- 
. inanta copdertldd Is further impeded, 
■ oud- since they; «aa ;«epw»t«y - fin-, 


haw- morale : . 
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A boom p eriod for learning about religion 


Hywe! Lewis discusses 
the recent growth in 
interest in university 
religious studies courses 


One of the must remarkable fea- 
tures of higher education today Is 
the extraordinurv Interest taken in 
die study of religions. There arc 
various reasons for this, not all of 
them estimable. But there certnini.v 
seems to he substance in the answer 
given by many young applicants for 
places at nur colleges, namely that, 
they wuor to learn more about reli- 
gion and its claims. 

This is one of the most encourag- 
ing signs of times that have other- 
wise much to depress us. It is a 
parudox, but one whose significance 
we may well ponder, that the more 
secular we become the greater Is the 
interest itt rellgiuu. 

The hoom in religious studies, 
while indeed welcome, presents 
various problems. Among them is 
the problem of presenting, fairly 
. uud without bias, a religion which is 
nor one’s own, and of doing this, 
especially in schools, at a level 
where sonic simplification is un- 
avoidable. 

A common tendency, particularly 
for intellectuals, is to go to extremes 
in seeking some empathy with faiths 
other [Inin one's own and for which 
wc may not have the bighost regard. 
We must not forget the complaint 


been restored to an honourable place prodiemcm between these end the 
m ouj curricula — at least hi a study of Christian theology, but the 
c rm ~^ ie . sain In die merging of the two in mi umalgain 
?S2 1 p / cle j u, j ,U8 obscurant- ■ in which Christian studies surreu- 
wms hiuI confused dogmatism has tiered their Uisiiuciiveiicss and the 
Dcun enornrhub. coordination of various ingredients 

it is utifortutuiie that the claims within them, would not he to the 
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Decn cuornihus. coordination of various ingredients 

it is uiifnitutiuie that the claims within them, would not he to the 
nr other minis have not had to pass advantage of either theology or of 
m rough the same fires. Our critics, other religious studies. 

K nLl!!!,’?!.. »T' t - h Christianity, Another serums problem arising 
i v i" 11 ,d *“ l ‘ y “ , f , ? ta,ne i I l fro,n “'«• from the prestMii boom in religious 
i®“ ’I ,at t tei 8 a ^ DUt which studies is that of providing a body 
h y me largely ignorant. of suitably qualified teachers, and 

Lut one wonders how the great teachers of teachers. At die mom- 
ieiigimii of rhe East would fare at ent this is less acute because of the 
rue hands of those who have moratorium on tho emu ion of new 




!.’> ; ■ v '• « « 


brought their analytical subtloty to 
bear oil the Christian faith, and how 
much would survive. In the ultimate 
reckoning, the gain would be subr 
•uantiul. 

'A fui liter problem is tho relation 
of Lruditioiiii! theological study to 


posts, due tu the fiuuuciul crisis. 

Wo niust assume, however, rtiui 
i his crisis will be solved in some V 

way, and that new and rapidly de- 
veloping subjects will not be held ■■ 

back indefinitely; in many respects <•*_ C_r’ j 
besides the nrcsciii one, u pernio- - y®. t 


... Liiei. logical stuuy to oesidos the present one, » pernia- 

re igjous studies hi genera! Christ., nent state of frustration would be r ,.»a ■ .mu, 

ia ‘i 'h oology is already a sufficiently tragic. J \ [ ft' J ijf? j 

c.imprelienstve und rounded disci- Culture without no vvh v uud 1 XJ \ 1 ) jf. > CEfieMOAiy 

dlmir u‘ ,mpor 7 t “ nt 5 a * enterprise stultifies itself. But if i97S 

\v hi L nLrlI k* p. Crt0In ; many new posts, some of them at *'■ ■ ' ll ■ ! VAfV?k‘ -r ’ ■ f*.'ac7Cr;r?T37 7; ■■iw-- 1 ^ 

Wesiorii culture * 0 hlstory nF tiie highest level, are to be created appropriate policies, . even under These hiuI related problems 
Tn D*mnH m- a . ,1 “ fl !‘ c{ * in . the of cduca- die obvious pressures of an expand- too vast to bo examined closel 

inc I mie wi dfi 11 i r rn^ an «on, the polytechnics, and the uni- ing subject, and even with the risk the space of a short article, 

scale the v..rlon^ ..th«r versuics, how can we avoid appoint- involved in. the vicious temptation con only hope Hint a fruitful 

which iU-sL‘rv.. l nf-.^' rml..« S ^,.?H ,n B to them persons of mediocre to make tho circumstances in higtie will continue, 

hi a mistake *' Theolow^^i^cer- ‘l l, | n ! lty ^ ho then d.m.mate tlie million an excuse for resisting dm Perhaps It is nut too obvLn 

subjoct for n long time to cmno? development of [he subject. _ mofussional bias for me (« i 




scale, the various utlier studies j nE t0 
which deserve a place tnduy would niiniitv 
be a mistake. Theology cun cor- s „bioct 
udnly benefit from the impact of T . . 
new advance.-, in psychology or on- 
thmpnlogy, «nd familiarity with non- Lv.ku'. 
Christian faiths. sunject 


This Is a very acute problem nt . ^ UDp ' Jl these sorts of consider!!- 


present in religious studies. The tion are the perils of narrow 

ristian 'f »?ths ^ laruy With non Bul , jcct i s B , 0u tly in demand, and specialisms — und the subject has 

Blit there will remain H ni-.uninenr thcre ia 1,0 deurf h of eager candi- certainly suffered nnich from tins 

micriiiie mu rtinuin a pi oininent dntos M tcach ilt b|lt enthusiosm is »» the past— und the wrong sort 


function. 


made against u famous philosopher a discipline centred upo 
that lie vvas so liberal that he would uud doctrinal studies in which other 
nut take the side of truth against concerns, while not uni 
error. have uii unciilttry and si 

Openness to other religions, end function, 
a concern to present- their merits, It will he an ill day wh 
is nut incompatible with a profound ion theology, in subatam 
sense of the distinctiveness of' one's form it hits traditionally li 
own. Practical wisdom must dictate to liuve an important pli 
haw this should be balanced with own in higher education, 
the respect due to faiths wc cannot On the other hand, otii 
accept ourselves, but nothing is have come tn stay. Course 
gained by pretending that they all BA iu religious studies in 
come to the same thing, and deserve U diversity— where non-Ch 
the Same tenor d. '<• < ■ Nolans »W(J|| hnw the ran 


place in limiter education not onlv uates 10 •«« «'• »•« enthusiasm Is "I • ««« . yya— bin wc mn 

resnecLiiiM * “dlnanfi S?t also L 1 ? 1 . cnQ ^ h - Hw first concern, in of sophistication. . 

sttidcms'^fin- 1 Christian thoolncv hi higher cducotion especially, should Linguistic competence is ubv.oiwly 
rSnliiic centred" unon°Mb¥ical t0 emure t,,at the hl «fiosi stun- 0, »° . essential requirement u f 

. .. ca .V,_ a dards arc muiutuiiied. nr lonist scholarship uud teaching at rim 


nigner enuenuon especially, shuiild uhhi.iwi> 

be to ensure that the higficsi stun- 01 *° , essential requirement uf 
dards are maintained, at least equal scholarship und teaching at the 
to those oF other subjects, and the h| fi ,1C5C levels. But none rtf Mr 
attitudes appropriate to academic today can be linguistically expert 
study and its responsibilities. »" »« tiio areas of religion. 

tu. ni „u We must roconcile ourselves to 


concerns, while not unimportant. 2, s ® °l S 1 " . M , ,bj ’ octs ’ apd tl 'S 
have un ancillary and subordinate ?* l ] u “ e * . ? pproprmta “ academic 


study and its rcsponsibilitius. 


. If will I). ..mil <„ when Chris,. JVSSJSTJJSTA n ' ,UI onc'SS, Sff « . ,1 

tan theology, m substance in the 3tt We stiuidai d, even at the ex- bo : t ,ocoii(lnrv sources outside the 
form it has traditionally had, censos P® ! «° orcus oF our own speciality There 

to have an important place of us JJJf ‘ Ulehtst can be no rule here, other than the 


rule nf thumb. 

On tiie one hand we must not be 


hnw ibis should be balanced with own in higher education. quality are not avuHuhle. ni | C 0 j thumb. ’ U 

the respect due to faiths wc cannot On the other hand, other studies b* a few years there will On the one hand we must not be 
accept ourselves, but nothing is have enme tn stay. Courses like the undoubtedly he u reservoir of highly bullied or frightened by the law 

gained by pretending that they all BA iu religious studies in at London talented sclioluis, now in their first supge expert often subject to 

come to the same thing, and deserve University— where non-Christian re- apprenticeship, who will have sorted nre indices and limitations of hi* 

the same regard. ; ' Hgions map have the central place thomiel ves out and shown which own. nndTon tho nrher. we Have tn 

Western religions, and especially and where the new disdpHucs of liuve the many-sided qualities und ensure so fur us we can th.it ihe 

flirmiaiiity, have had to go through psychology und social studies will stamina required by this difficult, icoclicrs of teachers have tiie lin- 

tio.l‘r l rb!r- seV0l ^y,f c «Pti ca i »na!y- have greater, prominence — are though seemingly easy, subject. Bl || st i c lin d technical conipereiiLO 

EvSST Willie the days of bound to be in grout demand, and Patience and cuution, including which is indispensable to maintain 
Iub.i» A.?.. f J.2. 8 °L • 1® ^ re ^ er ' ve . Of Properly. more appointment* at junior rather the study of the subject at the 

lumiy over, and metaphysics has There should be a. reasonable rap- than senior levels, seem to be the highest level. 


ime to the same thing, and deserve U Diversity — where non-Christian re- apprenticeship, who will have sort( 
V«me regard. •<- • Hgions iwnp have the central place themselves out and shown whit 

Western religioiis, aud especially aud where the new disciplines of have rite many-sided qualities uv 


luinly over, and metaphysics has 



Portugal puts its students out to work 


: Ben Pimlott describes a 
scheme for making 
students do a year’s 
tomnumity service 
. before entering university 

All school-leavers in Portugal in- 
tending to enter university will, 
from this autumn, be obliged to 
carry out a year's work in a wide 
range of - community projects 
throughout the country, under the 
-Government's new Students Civic 
Service scheme. v 

. The scheme has been launched 
Portugal's Ministry of Education 
and Culture, 'and is one of several 
new -projects that has followed the 
replacement of key officials in vari- 
ous government ministries a$ a re- 
sult; of ,! the; rqeem political 
’upheaViiJs.-;.-.* : : 1 " ■ f 

The idea of civic service was 
originally put forward ns a means 
of occupying thousands of -young 
people who had been refused entry 
to university last autumn because 
of a'quariei between the faculties 
—which would not allow selection 
for university entrance— Kind the 
Ministry, which in the end .decided 
to biwe iuf first year students in 
1974-75 at ill. ' , 

■; ' .However, with the progressive 
move to the left of tiiq regime in 
the first hall of 1975, the idea grew, 
and . tho intention now Is to make 
the service an integral part of Portti- 
BUGsc hieher cducatioti, ‘ 

: .The aim is to help create In stu- 
dents u sense of social obligation 
and 0 reaiizailou of tiieir privileges 
.. by bringing them into contact at ati . 
early stage with' Portugal's very 
poor and backward' ivotiung popu- 
lation. ‘ • . < - 

> The hope Is that the students. (still ' 
ovet.whelntipgiy drmvn from Portu- 


courses have been reiuote and dis- 
tant from the real world ", says Dr 
Duartiua Barbosa, the young and 
eathusiastic coordinator of the ser- 
vice, whose qualifications include 
a Czech degree iu educational plan- 
ning, and who works alongside two 
lieutenant-colonels. 

"Vie wont to help universities 
change themselves, in order to tie 
in with' the country's heeds. Above 
all our job is to change die men- 
tality of the students", she says. 

The scheme was slow in getting 
off the ground. First announced 
just after Christinas last year, it was 
sharply attacked both on the right 
and by ultra-left students, suspicious 
of the political influences they saw 
behind it. It needed the March IT 
unsuccessful coun tor-coup, and a 
consequent boost for sympathizers 
in the Government, to make the 
scheme operational. _ 

, The final decision to go ahead 
came at the endvof . May. Before 
then, however , a skeleton staff had 
been seeking but proJWtS - v afid 
registering students for work, While 
small groups of student volunteers 
had already gone into action'. 

In Fortugm's confused political 
situation, it was possible to proceed 
on the basis of a network of institu- 
tional sympathies, even without full 
top-level approval. Other govern- 
ment, departments lent money, while' 
trade unions and local authorities 
hacked pilot schemes with facilities 
and accommodation. 

Once the decision had been taken, 
the now Civic Service Commission 
began to move Fast. By the end of 
July between 10,000 and 11,000 stu- 
dents bad. been suqt out to Work try. 
tho commissiunV central planning 
office in Lisbon. < ' . 

Tho first batch nf stijdents are 


gal’s-, very small odd die arid wiper 
l l oriuati.« •••'•. •; ' . .» • middle classes) will find out about 

demonstrate in the coqbtry& social probletgs w Mle 
15r:-f Wad ^ Governmhtit >nove9 placing 1 their- talents and skills at 
a "«®« at hawic^sihg uicir enttgy the disposal of tho community. - > 
W riJtirtiVimity proji!ctff>i »• i • ' ';«»«/ **For yedrs Forttiguett UHtydrsHy 


lege. Front this autumn, however, 
par tici|Hi tion will he compulsory, 
-and h condition "for university 
eutVance trill be a year's work under 
the direction of the commission. 

Students are organized into teams 
aiuL plnoed under tho supervision of 
‘tep wuent at Ives uf the particular' 


ministry in whose province the type 
of work undertaken falls. 

In addition to the tasks assigned 
by tlid service, students will be ex- 
pected to do a foundation course 
of study In preparation far univer- 
sity. And at the end of the year, 
they will be required to give u 
full report of their activities. 

A high proportion of the stu- 
dents are being given jobs which are 
broadly didactic. Nearly 800 are at 
present employed teaching illite- 
rates, over 2,000 are setting up and 
running 1 children’s sports centres, 
while 800 are involved in basic 
health and hygiene education. 

Others are running nurseries and 
kindergartens, especially in the 
shanty- towns on the outskirts nf 
Lisbon and Oporto. Students have 
also been given jobs organizing lib- 
raries, working in hospitals aqd 
health centres and gathering data 
for social surveys. • • 

Some students hire helping to run. 
a Tiational flntj-chdlerd campaign. 
One hundred' anti fifty students ire 
currently enguged in making a col- 
lection of popular culture — record- 
ing songs, stories and' proverbs, hih! 
collecting -musical instruments in 
order to set up u museum of popu- 
lar art. 

A big problem has been how to 
avoid competition with workers in 
an, already overcrowded, labour 
market. unemployment is now 
close to 10 nor cent, and trade'- 
unions are understandably sensitive 
about students providing a punl of 
labour for agencies happy to get 
work' done on tiie cheap. 

A result has been that in Some 
particular categories of work 
(especially, manual jobs) have been 
norred. . However, rlie comthisjiiiiSii 
tries to work very closely with the 
union Federation Iiuersindical; 
local authorities and other' govern-' 
rneftt departments. * 

Though : the '■ commissi dfvis the 
creation of thij ' Education Min isii-y-; 
and comes undeV • the tibthority of 
the Minister, It has 1 been ' able Fo 

f oljr on support from ithe Armed 
'irces Movement (MFA.L which 
sets* close ■ links, with its own cul- 
tural dvjHi mi Nation " . priigramnie.' • k 


too vast to ho examined closely in 
the space nf a short article. Ono 
can only hope thut a fruitful dia- 
logue will continue. 

Perhaps it is nut too obvious a 
professional bias for me to close 
by echoing the words nf Professor 
Werhlowsky, of the Hebrew Uni- 
versity at Jerusalem, when lie 
stressed, in Ke/igiuns Studies, June, 
1975, the centrality of plitloaopliy 
for all fnrms of religious study. 

Sooner or Inter, the basic philo- 
sophical questions, the nature of 
knowledge aud belief, the concept 
of the person, freedom and refipon- 
■sibility, moral truth and transcen- 
dence, are bound to nlicrude to them- 
« elves. 

While wc nmy not always find 
the prevailing fashions in philo- 
sophy to mu* taste, or as illuminat- 
ing us wa expect, we cannot dis- 
pense with tha peculiar reflection 
which the philosopher-lias to under- 
take. aud his special way of look- 
ing, not at language for its own 
sake, but at what we ourselves und 
the world tirmmd us tue really like. 

The anchor is professor of the 
hisioru and philosophy of religion 
at King's College, London and edi- 
tor p/.ReHB*miB Studios. 


The MFA has •'lent" the com- 
mission 18 officers who help to rim 
each of 18 regional centres, and - 
there is also a coordinating council 
on which six officers feit. This mili- 
tary backing and involvement is 
vital, as the commission operate* 
with a very small civilian staff and 
within a budget of only 800,000 
contos (£5.4m). 

Whether the students will find 
army surveillance and paternalism 
entirely welcome is, however, an- 
other matter. Indeed, for the stu- 
dents, conditions may well stem 
remarkably similar to those they ' 
would have had to face as national 
servicemen In the tu-my. ' 

They are certainly not feather- 
bedded. The commission pays trans- . 
port costs to the job, and local t 
centres help to find accoiniuodatioq, • 
All the students get in wages is 70 .. ' 
escudos (about 1|1.25) per day, fo eat - 
and sleep. . . 

" Blit, having grown up With the exv . 
uectatiop/ or . four ;• or .- more 1 ' years’, 
flghiing in a distant and unpleasant 
war, tne students should find one 
yoar in the Civic Service a . vastly 
preferable alternative. 

This summer the commission is 
. feeling its way, seeking tn create a 
fi'diiiewol-k and to learn by its mix- 
takos! Drawing heavily on the os* ' 

I terleuce of other countries (not '. 
east Algeria, where. Dr Borluisa 
spent four years of political exile) 
those running tho scheme -arc 
acutely aware of tlie difficnlries. 

They are pnly .too Conscious, for 
uxamplu, tliut Portugal's chaotic 
economy, 1 - proyi(les s none, of tlic ■ 
short-cuts available in the closely ' 

- planned : communist sysienis where.- 
similar-' aoliemcs lipyc been tried,. 

Whet hoc the. scheme succeed^: 
will depend on the ' students— -in 
inaiiy: unlvec.sitic.s ultra-left student , 
organisations have already . <ou- 
‘ . detuned' it^— partly xin the cdniinu-'. 

. in g • cooperation .of;, local “ and. 
national agencies, and perhaps most- ' 
of' all on. the outcome; of tltd un- ' 
.resolved struggle -far power • in ' 

■ jLisboO, - -^V' . . j;|. i ,y - ; 

■ The mtihor U fociurfi?;m;t»oJlt(c^V«f 
: fiOtpCfiStte. VnitWSitp. ■ 
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Aptitude scores tumble 
to record low 
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from Thomas Cahill 

NI'.W YOKK 
lhi»j year’s avei age cfillege fresh- 
nitin is significantly less jhle than 
1 Iil- average college entrant of a 
veav ago, according to data just 
released by the College Entrance 
Examination Board. In fact, his 
scholastic abilities are the lowest 
since the board began making its 
records available in I 

Each year the bnHrd administers 
the Scholastic Aptitude Tests, sian- 
dnrdlzvd measures of verbal and 
mu the nuufcel skills, which lira 
taken throughout rhe country by 
pupils who hope to go on to col- 
lege. Their scores are then used 
Eiy mast colleges ««t an important 
indicator ill deciding whether or 
not in admit them. 

The tests it to scored mi a scale 
»f 200 to JiOO. This year the average 
verbal score was 434, a decline of 
10 points From 1974. The average 
mathematical score was 472, 'a de- 
cline of eight points. 

These arc tho sharpest declines' 
in 12 years. From 1*157 to 1962 the 
average stores remained relatively 
stable at <thoui 474 for verbal and 
497 fur mathematical. In 1963 the 
average scores peaked. — 478 For 
verbal, 502 Fur mniltemntical. Since 
then the uve rages have fallen 
sLcudlly In- about three points 11 year 
for the verbid score und two points 
» year for the tiuitlicniiUicnl score. 

This iiMonishing trend bus elici- 
ted much conjecture a ml alarm. 
Television is a prime target for 
blame, the theory being that 
thousands of hours of televiewing 
have gradually dulled., the tiling, of , 
students. * ' *■ ■ * '>■ ■ ’• 

A, toother theory is that the fall 
' has Tjeen caused by a decline In 
effective teaching, especially in the 
-basic subjects of reading, writing 
and arithmetic. But if this' were the 
case, one would expect maths scores 
to drop more dramatically than 
verbal scores. 

The board, concerned that hidden 


f;>i-iors In its own testing programme 
' could be responsible, bus been iron- 
(Inning research since 1972 Into pos- 
sible causes. Ar first it was thought 
that the tests might have become 
gradually more difficult, hut pans 
of old tests were given to this year's 
seniors und they did noi perform , 
well as the original takers. 

Another theory is that there ha* 
been a change in the com position of , 
the college-going population, iliul 
more students from lower income 
families ure finding their way ta 
college. But this could not fully 
account for the distribution of the 
decline, which is not spread evenly 
bill is more acute at cither end of 
the scale. There are more low scores 
mid fewer higher ones. 

Though an increase in lower In- 
come sin dents might possibly 
account for the 8 per cent increase 
In verbal scores he low 4U0 Hnd the 
13 per cent increase in mathematics 
scores below 400, it would not 
account fur the 20 per cent drop in 
verbal scores above fifltl or rhe 8 per 
cent drop in inatlieiuuilca scores 
Hhuve GOO. 

The scores of girls (ell more than 
the scores of boys — ll as against 10 
prints nit the verbal, 10 as against 
j.ix points on the mathematical test. 
This hns been the consistent pattern 
since 1966 on the verbal test, 
though until now girls have had ,a 
slight edge on the mathematical 
test. 

Another unexplained' phenomenon 
concerns " repeaters ” — students 
who take the test for practice in 
their junior yqar -nqd. then for, coir, 
lege . placement - hii their sfehin'r, y da t. 
Such students used to gain about 
35 points the second- time. This 
year they were able to increase their 
score only by about 15 points the 
second time. This, too, has been 
part of a consistent decline. 

College-hound Seniors, 1974-1975. 
Coffege Entrance -Admission Board. 


PhD surplus City University urged to end 
forecast for free tuition commitment 

next decade fiomou I NEVV Y0 hk Board of Higher Education, ^ 


from Frances Hill 
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Study will examine problem 
of proliferating journals 


froth Andrew Ortony 


ILLINOIS 
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American academia has long been 
regarded as the original home of 
rhe publisher- perish syndrome, and 
the information explosion heralded 
by the rapid increase in' the number 
of scholarly books, journals and re- 
ports Jr at least partly a result. In 
the spring of 49.78 one more report 
will be added to the. pile, -concerned 
with "all significant aspects of. the 
total system of communicating schol- 
arly knowledge through print ”. It 
wiO contain the results of the Nat- 
ional Enquiry into the Production 
.and 'DUrsGrnniotion- of Scholarly 
Knowledge zpbn sored by the Amorj,. 
f*n, CouflcU of Leant*} .Sdcl^tieb, 5 - 
; • Thi National Endowment for the 
rtumeahips will provide half- of the 
.$6pfl,OODTd finance the. project, tho 
r^t comlnK id iqurtl p0rtton& from 
the Ford, 'Mellon .arid Rockefeller 
fpundaupnt. The qtudy will be, can- 
ducted by a team headed by Edward 
Boohgy hf -McGCew-Qlll and will in- 
clude representatives of: university 
pressed a nd comm ercial publishers 


as well as libraries, journal' editors 
and foundations. 

The study will examine a number- 
of problems raised at the repeat 
annual meeting of the Association of 
American University Presses in 
-Nashville, Indiana. One of these Is,, 
of course, rising costa, both of pro- ‘ 
diictinn und distribution.. Increased 
costs for. the publishers come at a 
-time 'of nationwide . reductions iil 
funds flowing into the universities, 
whose libraries are increasingly 
tending to cut back bn . liew. books in 
. preference to journals. - 

Other issues to be looked at will 
include : pressures on young schol- 
ars to publish evqn trivial, or dupli- 
:-,caUye .njwer'ul^^; to c^tonew- 
■'i.JOMrdala. tp ;. f Lad'. outlets <<dr. ijielr 
iwdrki! tn& confusion which exists 
.- on' copy right ..and how producers' :Of 
iiteraty, p^nperty-— authors and pub- 
libbers— -ace t,t\ be cniyipensated ; tlie 
(Ksincli nation .of Ooniinovcinl publish- 
era -to ' risk, publishing ijnpoi taht 
hooks because of shrirtkuig rtnurkats ; 
• and the vapidly growing costs of the 
library service resulting from the 
deluge of published jqfftrqiatiqn. j. 


Stanford launches campaign 


Amid rhe present unemployment 
problems facing PhDs the Bureau of. 
Labour Statistics has just published 
PhD Manpower : Employment 

Demand and Supply 1972-1985, 
Moderately encouraging is the pam- 
phlet’s assertion that From 1972-85 
demand for PhDs will grow nearly 
twice as fast as for all workers, 
but mure slowly than for toUego 
graduates as a whole. 

Total openings over litis period 
for growth are estimated at 140,000 
and replacement at 47,0(10. If, how- 
ever, the trends in awarding PhD 
degrees continue the supply t»f new 
doctorates will number 580,000. 

ilia projected supply in life 
science or social science and psycho- 
logy will be twice as high us require- 
ments : in arts and humanities three 
times as high and in education four 
and half times us high. In physics 
supply will be half again more than 
requirements und in mathematics 
about one eighth more. These statis- 
tics, bused on projections from 1972, 
may be high on supply since gradu- 
ate enrolment hns dropped more 
than expected. 

Several assumption!; under ly the 
Bureau's projection*: the institu- 

tional framework of the American 
economy will not change sharply ; 
social, technological and scientific 
trends will continue and efforts to 
solve such major domestic problems 
as energy short ages, air and water 
pollution, and urban congestion will 
consume mure productive resources 
(the recession hns I'Ci'liiinly slowed 
attempts at solution.). 

The most significant assumption, 
However, is u 4 per cent unemploy- 
ment rate and 0 3 per cent annual 
liter case ill tho implicit price dol'hi- 
.tin - , for, gross luvtiimui product. Un. . 
■ Fortunately far- ■ higher 'unemploy, 
merit percentages and Inflation in- 
creases are growing more tolerable 
to many. Consequently, the, outlook 
presented in the report may be 
, slightly more optimistic than is pro- 
sently justified. • 

The analysis goes on to conclude 
that underemployment, with i is in- 
herent job dissatisfaction, may.be as 
serious a problem for PhDs as unem- 
ployment. It asserts the possibility 
that with one-half of all PhDs teach- 
ing in classrooms, more emphasis 
may be given to developing teaching 
Skills. Moreover, the monograph 
suggests that employers mayresrruc- 
. lure jobs to make use of PhDs and 
narrow the salary differential be- 
tween • PhDs and other college 
graduates to make It move attrac- 
tive to hire increased numbers of 
PhDs. ' 

Yale summer 
‘did not lose’ 

Yale University's first summer term 
attracted 562 students, who paid 
$1,365 each for full tuition. • 

The effect of the 10- week summer 
session on Yale's financial position 
is difficult to calculate, since the 
term is regarded as an integral part 
of the regular academic programme. 
None the less, Mrs Blizubeth Eisme- 
iW, Mftanfc. direct of the Summer 
‘Term planning Offish, says that:*' W0 
certainly did not .lose tttoney ”. 

• Her estimate* is biased, jut an. ac- 
counting procedure which excludes 1 
the cost of payltvg for the salaries 
of the 6$ faculty Members employed 
over 1 the summer, even' though these, 
-faculty meihbers wlll'be entitled to 
an' • additional term's • leave during 
the regular academic $enr. ' 

.The University hopes to attract 
about -1,000 ’students .to its slimmer 

■ teifri during each yemai ning year. of 
tho three -year pilot programme, . - 

Dayan opens 
campus lecture four; 

Mr Moshe Uuyun, the former Israeli 
Mil niter of Defence, is now. making 
a ? 5-campUs lecture tour of Unite** 


J/v from our correspondent 

lIC NEW YU U K 

Mr Ewidd Nyquisi, New York State 
Educutimi Com mission er, has asked 
NEW YORK the City University nf New Y.irk 
iieniplovmenr » long-standing iiadjiinn 

he Bureau of °* tuition -free iniaergradutue uduca- 

Fuiyloimem FoJ ' nwte rha>n 8 ce,mi| T 
rSBSS c °Bege ami, more recently, rhe 
b is the Dam- n,an y additional colleges chut now 
1070.RC make up the City University system, 
arow nearly have ® ven t0 Y 00 "® New Yorkers 
•ill workers s l'Sht moans an education rliat 
' t'.,.- ..ftllfiin sometimes rivalled hi Mimlity tlie 
1 ,or ll0,,a * 0 offerings of the Ivy Lengue. Till 
1 . . . recently only a nominal yearly fee 

, „ has been charged to undergraduates, 

Son W 4 k2!? who now number 127,000. 

°° 0 j- nun Last December, Mr Abraham 
fVnrding PhD geame. Mayor of New York, culled 
ipP Mnnnn eW for an “ austerity budget ” of ■466.1m 
sr 5a ?’ 000 - for the City University to fight the 
ply m life city's approaching fiscal crisis. Mure 
e and psycho- thou half of the costs of u peril ring 
?h as require- L he City University are met by 
ianm.es three New York City taxes ; the remainder 
iuentiun four comes from state und other stances, 
Since then the mayor has twice 
" reduced the university budget — to 
S5K!! 5597m and now to *535m. or 20 j>ef 

n ■ from 10"*" ceiu ^ e,ow the amoiiiii he earfier 
considered essential to cover cost 

increases and meet planned enrol* 
■opped more ment , evels< 


fn a letter tu the- New York City 
Board of Higher Education, 
lias power to introduce tuition 
charges, Mr Nyqiiist insists that the 
university must either cut back on 
its services or charge tuition fe« 
He rules out citliur u reduction in 
HCHilomic quality (principally 1 
reference to faculty salaries) or m 
che controversial ” open admissions " 
policy, iiisti luted by ihe board in 
1%9, by which the doors of ih« 
university were opened to all New 
York City high school graduates, 
however poor their academic 
records. 

He recommends that tuition 
charges should be the same as those 
made by the StHtu University of New 
York — $650 a year for freshmen and 
sophomores and $800 for juniors 
and seniors. 

Mayor Beame, himself a graduate 
of the City system and in the past 
a strung advocate of free education, 
has ceased to protest against tuition 
charges. Reaction from City Uni- 
versity students and from the board 
has predictably been negative. One 
comment was that, given the large 
percentage of minority group stud- 
ents now attending the university, 
“ rhe outcry for the elimination of 
free tuition has some suggestion ol 
racism ", 
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Vietnam veterans : cashing In on col lege. 


Veterans who 
only ‘drop in’ 
for cheques 

from Alison Wolf 

. v WASHINGTON 
1 Although there U no unified aid 
I programme for college students, „the 
federal government pays' out mil- 
lions of dollars yearly in education 
[ benefits for armed forces veterans. 
1 The GJ Bill was first passed for the 
benefit of demobbed Second World 
W ar . se r vice men-^a ml the"latest in 
a aeries , of-' scandals asaoclafed .with 
Its adnwmstration' is now being un- 
covered: Veterans throughout , the 
country are. it Js' being discovered. 


collecting cheque? to pay for classes’ 
they never attend. ;, 

' :The Current recession has meant 
record college enrolments among 
^ BteraM> administration 
officials report that 1,600,000 were 
.in college last spring, Jn addition 
to . those attending. . vocqtiqnal 
Schools or • fihishing high ' school, 
peneilts paid but-, for course fees, 
maintenance 

totalled. $3.2 billion. . , 

A large number of Students, how- 
ever v rqriqly went .iteqif . a . lecture. 


Insieud they enrolled, C°l|ed «8 
ihelr cheques, then dropped 
without completing their couts®*- 
Most colleges do __ .not - ta» 
ottetidmice records so rh f l ,{* "S • 
gnvorumout tries to check “ 
siudems, it l'ncos a 1110 nun jeflff 
msk. “ I-c*b impossible before u» 
end of tlie semester 10 eaten r 
with a veteran who registered j t 

to get federal assistance 

udntissions officer suid. W r* 
the money Is spent-” . , ' . A 

Such abuses are 
awRy Wiirh now than in 
moreover, because the - 
admbilstration no longer ffi.. . 
a college to check 0Ht ,' S u’ wiU- 
pj ogress monthly- Instead, n . y 
authorize benefits fnr 
' up to four years without 
any. reports;. • ■ 

Abuses are nothing. new. ■..£(.< 
the' GI Bill is con corned. ' 

Second World War many 
took piano lessons -fit 8 

who had no intention 01 iicendy 
music or .ferrying cerg°?V ^ co lour 
a favourite way of gettm*. *, j of a j 
television has -Ibeeo , to 1 ! 

mail order television!-,^ 'If Siip^ . 
course, with the telev'S'Oj 1 , , 'j g(est 
as par* of the hit . ■ • J J oU t'». 
scandal, however, ’ m8 ^ expend'* 
be the biggest and 
yet. affecting rtiost of the -, 
colJeiM ‘ ■■■■ -- r- • • 


Women’s colleges do better 

■VVQtnen’s cbljege'a, >hlch only.a few' with 3S out of 6 6 cpjliij {Jg 
8®h«al|y thought to an increase and qnly fr,- ... 
:„L? ®^ ed - fov have this/ a decrease. : 

yearexpanenced an unturn in hotif T ' - r« -rfep« 


fln upturnifi botl) 17 

application^ .and eqrolmehts,' accord- The . 17 
w ?^op>! College Coali. . “ steady » enr 
consornum-of 7. 1 i nsli tm ions, glous instftuti 


1/ , colleges - 
enrolments 


aar** ^ 

'higher un averagb^ -.thm> lfW, B , v *r;*' 


, glous institutions - J«d» J* ^ ^ 

: Smith and. Barnard,, whtCh ^ , 

r ‘ttsiaWishetl’. ^no ■***»& V • 
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West Germany 

Court rulings sink selection policy 


by Gfinther Kloss 

Ii has now become clear that tho 
cloboruie university admission pro- 


and siandurds uf marking arc far 
from uniform. 


It is this bonus/niulii.* provision 
which tho Bavarian courr pro- 


• ■.I.w.i I.ik- jiuruiiuu LUUI I 1 , 10 - 

trie agreement seeks to overcome nounced unconsiitmloiial. Iuitiully 


ary 28 and March 14) will require admission are added up to give a in 1974 it can now, five semesters 
drastic revision before next April, federal average. The average after the agreement came into force. 
The ZVS, set up less than two years Aoimr mark of all applicants from no longer be regarded as acceptable, 
ago by an agreement between tlie eac ' 1 Loud is also worked out and The agreement ‘ demands that uni- 
]1 Lander, can only be altered by compared to this federal average, form criteria for the evaluation of 
unanimous consent. It there is a discrepancy the overall the Abitw * und equivalent certifi* 

Tlie death knell of the current Aoitur mark of oacn candidate from cates must be developed, 
system was sounded by the Bavarian . a * >Qrtl l cular f fl ”d Is then adjusted The court’s analysis Illuminates 
Administrative Court last month. rjl wards 01 downwards by the dif- some of the deficiencies of the cur- 
bs judgment was only one in a long ,* n “‘ rent practice. For example, Mi- 

series of court actions brought by Under this equalization process creasing numbers of students are 
unsuccessful applicants {THES July ml applicant* coming fruin Bavaria being admitted to universities out- 
18) but on this occasion the court’s W |H this autumn have systematically side the bomis/malus scheme, 
ruling that one provision of the ended 0.2 points to their Abitur namely those transferring from ad- 
agrecmeiu violates the Bavarian mark, even before their entrance vanced technical colleges: the 

constitution invalidates a central application cun be considered. The value of Abitur marks as a predic- 
point for the entire selection pro- reason is chat the average Abitur tion of later performance at uni- 
cess. mark of all Bavarian grammar versitv or in a career is doubtful ; 


inadequate inter-state treaty. Both ''cverse is true in North Rhine West- One solution envisages a period 
the treaty ond several court deci- pbaha where 0.2 points will bo , wor k related to a course of study 

si 011 s stress that tho individual deducted. Interspersed between leaving school 

achievement of nn applicant must Under the current procedure it is * Bl L m,nB 0 university course, 

he the main selection criterion. At thus possible that in a popular sub- i" » nv avi l l,rs , l *j c imn, diiction of 

present this is reckoned to be the iecr Ike niadldSw. iJmm oaVlv one ? ’,! d ? t l on, ‘i’-, s " b ^ cl ?l ,ec . ific a i’ tl ‘ 

average of all the subject marks In six of all aVwlicQms SI. bf. ® J& 1 ‘'nroductiun of p 

which 1 I 10 applicant has obtained offered u place and ihe mini mam ,^ Uu !' 0,1 } l,e 

in the Alntur. his grammar school overoll AhSur mark securing 1 such nl |° “dvocuted ; and the 

leaving certificate, which tradition- place is a very high 1 3 a Bavarhi dlnwC"t£ P /“ e *. ni EI lkm by 
ally has licet, tlie sole prerequisite School leaver With an ove?aU A blur £?& coSslJcred 
for umverslty entrance mark of 1.7 will not get a place he- in riJw nf dVe uvgeucv of the 

t)i,i ni'nhbm ViornitcA rami' r>u> ils^nri nn n( ni ...in * r* * ,,,L ."'bUM-!. Ol !**C 


— r- — —t - — - y, om-uessiui, ue- Bjmost certainty mean the end of 

each school m a Land, sets its 01m cause Ills adjusted mark comes out the ill-fated University Framework 

Abitur examination, and methods as 1.7. Bill. * * 


Student body 

S ° 1 J j j “ ^ South African 

watersrand. * ^ ^ ^ . Student riots fit 1972 marked (he 0 

It is the firsrbody of Its kind set flfiflfngt NUSAS. 
up by Nusas and its object is to Isi> «r. . e : u , . . 

vesdgate all South African itpart- Kruger, Minister ^of Justice, to bring 
held and security icsi^lRK/iTi dl&il" dctBinccs to trial, 
mg with alleged^ political offences. Spearheaded by rite Wijwaters- 
Mambers of the com mi salon wlti be rand, .the campaign, is also aimed at 
tlie staff aiid students * Mur,n 8 topeal of the Tenor- 
of the university’s law school. is . m . Act * ?'? d , particularly those pro- 

. visions which permit indefinite de- 
t mi 'j !1 *' ainid a flurry of pro- tention, usually incommunicado and 
jests and demonstrations. at the uni- without recourse to the uormai pro- 
an d elsewhere against the cesses of tlie, law. 
hpl i i 1 a concfcrted campaign has Addressing a 6.000-strong meeting 
gfon launched caJllng on Mg. James on the VVitwatersrand campus. Pro- 

Canada ■ I 

Tuition charges stay pegged 

from Israel Cinman 1 ■• fees bv about for undergraduates, 

, . OTTAWA bringing the total to $650, and by 

Inflation will haye U«Je effect oa$ 29 ^ r graduates, making the cost 
most university tuition fees in -the, $615. Other universities which have 
new academic year, ' the latest ' increased them idea show rises of 
btadstics Canada figured show.' But the same modest order, 
many universities are charging. While tuition fees remain rela- 
»uore for room hnd board. .lively stable, students will have to 

ftwjncW governments have tried 1 P«y . more to live In university 
‘0 vaoid passing on increased uqi- residences rirtua ly everywhere. . 
yVtyy. operating costs to students 1 Fo>‘ example, the cheapest annua 


fas-* 


ill 







Student riots in 1972 marked the opening of the government campaign 
against NUSAS. ' 


operating costs to students * u ‘ w»uiw% 
w the form of higher tuition fee* » room - and board cost, at McGill 
nfa*?-*?*? they say that *hoy want to University will -be almost 51,700. 
ataintaln , actess to post-secondary ' on- increase of more tlian $500. 
wucatipn. , ; : Costs cttfrently range from a low 


Costs currently range from a low 
of $926 charged by the University 
nF Victoria tn a maximum of $2,310 


increased their feat aJbeit margin- of Victoria to a maximum of $2,310 
fUy. In Onffio, Bro^ u^verslw, ' levied by Mount Allison University 
s citamplB, has' raised, tuition in New Brunsw xlk. 


fessor G. R. Bozzoli, vice-chancellor, 
sold that tlie detention measures had 
become a serious threat to the 
proper functioning of the univer- 
sity. Jt was die -very essence of a. 
university to encourage intelligent 
study and unfettered comment, be 
said. Yet die ** climate of fear” 
which now existed had an inhibiting 
effect on some academics and lire- 
vented them from -expressing their 
opinions. 

Sri Lanka 

Unesco study calls 
for adult 
education boost 

font Di.G. Udalagama ■ ; 

' COLOMBO 
A Unesco-sponsnred seminar on uni- 
versity adult education in 'Sri, Lanka 
has recommended that the govern- 
ment seta up a Council of Adult 
Education at national level and a 
University Council of Adult Educa- 
tion, the latter to be responsible for 
all adult education activity at the 
university. 

The national council should be tho 
primary policy-making body and 


New Zealand ; . .. 
l\yf ^ 

I' 




Sweden 


Big increase in college-going 
by women predicted 


from Mike Duckeu field 

STOCKHOLM 
By the year 2000, Swedish women 
arc expected to he better educated 
than men according to forecasts by 
the Central Bureau of Statistics 

At present only 26 per cent ot 
women between 16 and 59 have 
attended secondary school against 
31 per cent of men, with 7 per cent 
of both sexes huviug been to college 
or university. 

By the turn of the century, 
however, 21 per cent of women 
will have had a higher education 
against only 47 per cent of men. 
Women are not expected to domi- 
nate the universities, but they will 
more than make un for this by 
occupying the majority of places in 
vocationally -oriented colleges includ- 
ing those for teuchcrs, social work- 
ers and nurses. 

This facet of Sweden's expected 
educational profile is one of the 
three main features in the burca'u’s 
report based 011 dutn from the lust 
national census in 1970. 

The forecasts ulso show the size 
ot the problem facing the govern- 
ment's recurrent education policy. 
In 3970, 57 tier cent of men und 
63 per cent nf women aged between 
)G und 59 had ceased full-time edu- 
cation nftor their basic schooling, 
which in the vast majority of cuscs 
amounted to only seven years . 

Although the projections could 
not take into account this spring’* 
Adult Education Act, which pro- 
vided u wide range of subsidies for 
those wishing to extend their school 
learning, it is suggested that educa- 
tional advancement for the over- 
thirties will continue to be most 
marked among the relatively well 
educated. 

It was forecast, for example, llint 
for those who made up tlie 25 to 
29 age group in the census, npd ivj.u 

Bolivia 


will be between 55 and 59 in 2000, 
only nliout one in 32 of those with 
a basic nine years' schooling will 
progress to the secondary level, 
whereas an expected one in nine 
of tli os e with secondary education 
will go on to mature entry to 
higher education. 

Whether this disparity of second 
chances fulfils the bureau's expecta- 
tions will depend heavily on the 
new balance of opportunities 
created by the U68 reforms, which 
encourage mature entry to higher 
education, ou the one baud, ,md 
by the adult reforms on tlie other. 

Whatever are the successes of 
recurrent provision In tackling the 
generation gap, overall standards 
are expected to be significantly 
higher by 2000 due to tne scliool 
reforms of the 1960s which saw 
the Introduction of a nine-year 
comprehensive school (gi-urlif- 
skohm) and ail integrated 
secondary school {gynmasieskalun\ 
offering two to four-year academic 
and Vocational courses. 

At the time of the census, about 
two-thirds of those need between 35 
and 44 — the "nilddlc.agc*' of 
Sweden’s working population— laid 
only received a mux I mum seven 
years' schooling, while fewer tliun 
nnc in 10 had entered higher edu- 
cation. 

In 25 years’ time, however, nn 
estimated 58 per cent of this mediiui 
group will have tt [tended secondary 
school and tan additional 26 per cent 
will also hove been' to couege or 
university. Only about 16 per cent 
will have received the new minimum 
of nine years’ tuition. 

Finally, it is calculated that 84 
per cent nf all Swedes born during 
the last five years will stay on in 
full-time education after the leaving 
uge of 16 and one in four of the 
total will tuke degree-level courses. 


Brain drain remains major 
obstacle to development 


J^ty tjf; Ckagojl ptm 


the post;. iu the hope 


relevant institutions and organiza- 
tions. 

The University Couitqil should 




tors, of the institutes of adult- educa- 
tion and representatives of the' cam- 
puses and relevant ministries, . 

Students would be drawn from 
trade, .unions, cooperatives, rural 
sector, development societies and 
scientific and technical fields. State 
assistance such as bank- loans for 
specific: projects sliould.be made. 
^available, mi* >.*•••. ; • >• 


from Patrick Knight 

LA PAZ . 

One of the .major problems for 
Bolivia is- the continuing brain 
drain. There are some ' 13,000 
students at L« Paz University, but 
some 15,000 ' undergraduates are 
following courses in other countries, 
notably In Argentina and Brazil, in 
Western and Eastern Europe and 
the United States. Any Bolivian 
who wishes to continue to post- 

? raduate level must go abroad and 
ew return ; 40 per cent of Bolivia's 
graduates emigrate as soon as they 
receive their degrees. There are 
many more Bolivian-trained' doctors 
and engineers practising in other - 
countries than in Bolivia. Such fac- 
tors in Hi tare against the govern- 
ment granting extra funds 10 the 
universities, and the budget no 
longer keeps pace with growth in 
student numbers. 

Dr Jprgo Sites Salinas, rector of 
La Paz University, feels that the 
university must not be porni'med 
to have more than 15,000 students, 
though numbers have doubled in 
the past four'-- years id Bolivia. He 
is ..£0 lively .against; -the Afrasian' of 
sUch. moos ter jilnJvQrSltieaas, ihose 
dr Mexico' City or Buebos Aires, 
with hundreds of thousands of 
students, and he feels that when 
the 15,000 barrjer is reached, a new 
university should be created. 

It is likely that the government 
will agree with him. The gigantic 
un Ivors! ties of Latin America ore 
invariably institutions of political' 
power rather than places of higher , 
education, and both, the present 
Bolivian government, for political 
reasons', and Dr Salinas, for reasons ' 
of quality, maintenance, do not 
favour this trend. . , 

Dr -Salinas fCeSs that ono solu- 
tion to tho problem of the. monster 
university is the creation of. poly* 
tochnics, but although .this , solution 
is .accepted in principle, by - most 
os, it is rarely implemented, 

_ For reasons of status. In 
Bolivia it is partly because most 
trained technicians soon '-emigrate 

Ml'U 4 .. - ..'.1 .11 I. : 


job opportunities afS beginning |t> 
increase at last. /. ' Y, • 1 ■ 

A new overlord body,- the' National 
Council of Higher Education, *[ ns 
created with .the reforms- of 1973, 
and despite criticism that “it is- con- 


suming funds that would be better 
spent an, salaries/ equipment and 
lecture halls, It still exists. A co- 


A co- 


ordinating body was certainly re- 
quired. Tn the pasr, some Bolivian 
universities did not accept qualifi- 
cations from others and there was 
duplication of courses while other 
subjects were not available any- 
where. The reforms envisaged the 
universities being grouped together 
in threes, one on the Altlplano, one 
in the Valleys region, and the third 
in the- tropical East, the three com-, 
piemen ting each other. 

One of the most recent pro- 
posals, supported by all the rec- 
tors except Dr Salinas and his 
colleague tn the Catholic University 
of La Paz, Monseiaiieur Praia, is that 
the eight universities should all buy 
computers. Dr SaUuas Is strongly 
opposed to the move, which lie feels 
will tend to encourage too many hew 
students to be enrolled, os well as 
being a waste -of money. 

It is surprising that Bolivia, .with 
almost the lowest per capita income, 
of Ltitin America and ap illiteracy- 
rate of 70 per cent should aspire tu 
be the .first country bh the coptiqedt’. 
£0 have alMis; universities equipped: 

. ivitli" computers, • • r- '■ ■ •' ! , • :l :• . 

'Therh-ft a building programme to 
locate La Paz University on a new 
campus. At the moment students 
are crammed into a tiny block.fn the 
centre of the city, or scattered about 
in makeshift 1 locations. Tlie first 
faculty, to be relocated will be that 
of exact, and natural sciences. . 

The Catholic University of La Paa 
• is also soon to start a building pro- 
gramme, Ita problems' are of' a 
different order, as thoro are billy 
1,200 students, and courses are 
offered only la the . humanities and 
social sciences. Nevertheless, the 


nipe-yc&r-old . university ; lias frC- 
quentiy played a pilot role In higher 
education. . The grade system now 


adopted -by tho national universities 
were pioneered there. Studeuts-are 
fee-paying, and 1H0 university .fin- 
ances itself from tills source, .and 
from. .various inheritances and dona 
tions. If also run 8 a large farm in 
the casern part of the country. Its 
policy Is on the one hand to increase 
Ides for* those who can afford to 
pay, while also having a fee-exemp- 
tion scheme, and ! offering a small 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


mciiit.Ri:u cation siiPM.i-.MENT Ararlemir nrotetariat 

New Priming House Square. London WL*IX 8 BZ. Telephone GI-K 37 1234 . 

,rora P.Dfc«o. A. f.. «« “KT^SjgT of « 

____ _ ■■ H-B Sir,— Ivor Crewe aski an academic's work smiminn is fur 

The threatened collapse gSKsg^jW g 33^35 

of dual support research b t- „» ^ 

A * 1 WCC 8 SH 1 j for ni€ uijti aninieJlefl pur leaching und re^fcarch is 

Ft* i>( \hnsti who iiucmlect ihe early council a lack of adequate lechni- suit of truth ’ £ a SIf edl ^ the 8reat P leasure °f 11 

henrinN, of ihe science subcotnniil- cl «*».„»« from non-eclem* b» " T fffi «l » co™™pZ S N« .11 .lep 

tee €>f Ihe H,ni.<e iif Cemni.Hi* Sek-t-'i ...iff, »*«*., In M »••«. rgm* •«“ 'l.LV' P P™ 

Ciimininee on Science und 1 cchno- unne and postgraduate munbeis , ,s 0 how is an equal fear of these flnmiti**! mesinres 


Participation 

from Miss J/. K OremaitHig! 
Sir,— Ji is easy to agree with HcIm 
S imons {.THE S, August 29), that mu- 
deni represent uiiun is " a very dlf- 


Yei one part of his proposed answer - fc of profeasor , however. Taking fermt matter Hum real participa- 
Is perverse to ihe point ui umnielli. ||p rlie he mjlkes specifically: tion/. However, her cnniominn ihn 


is pervet 

biljty. . ^Autonomy: the freedom to 

He urges that the co decide on the cumeni of one's 

necessary for the untrammelled pur- ieac hLng and research is undojjbl- 

avutH ’ ronmi'n Hi T (1 • . e 


suit of truth reaunc academics to ecllv the &reat pleasure of university 
he ** independent from, not subserv- lea j.|,iaig. Not all departments 
lent to. the twin covruptors of state decide on teaching programmes 


and marker 


logy in iis study of univcrsiiy fin- 
ance can fail to have been struck 
by (lie farce with which ivimcs.se* 
cm phii sized the need for universities 
ip maintain a viable research com- 
munity. 


r *7* „ , 1 ,s . "" *''T rc ?/ UMS “ present finmidiri pressures continue 

ihe suhccunniitiee Itself must have alleged “ twin corrupters supposed j^ ore staff ot ^ji | eve j fi are likely 


taken together, as the suocom- j vor £ rewe a j so h as some sharp 
mil tee lias obviously realized, rhe things »o say about " a new variety 


it is desirable ? 

• Security: yes. relative to many 


Indeed, ui times there wj* n dis- evidence points to a collapse of the of academic left that calls itself j 0 jj s hut tenure does not mean that 
turblilg nir of cranpluccne, which .... >-v».»u.d , “ du.l ...pport »s«- »»«■«". .»d ,-udm.d»tlc, i 5 impossible only .hut 


was expressed not so imich^iu pusi- 
live steps t« come to terms with new 
financial conditions but in iiltempi* 
u> argue the continued appropriate- 


tom " bv which the joint research demies “ to identify with rhe woi'k- 
respnoKibi dries ,uf rhe UG C and the ^^ciass as filing standards 

research cmmcils allowed for h flexi- among ail the incongruities 

bility nf funding that encouraged w |,j c h, as a "connoisseur of Intel- 


redundancy is impossible, only that 
one is entitled ui reduaidnncy com- 
pensation in the usuh! way. 

# Promotion : for whom ? The pre- 


, - i • mn ri Ullll/uuti . ■ in ivnuiii • tiiv |/i y 

Yet among nil the incongruities sent cut b RC k s are causing blockages 
which, os a ' connoisseur of tntel- al the top of the j eccu ,. e r and senior 


w tJipui. in«i wiiiniiiiik.il . . ■ . . « a , T . , . .. , , , I a L IIIC luu ui Lite ui nuu -n-"iv wupim ti am mj giuu«.»iia uhl ui CM 

ness of a svstem Tor nmint Billing and mwovuuon and security, both Icctunl -acrobatics , he discerns hare, jecturer scales. If new appointments members — the contribution of noi> 

- . . ... I ho nni.ix ia.Ia. < 11 ,. I I I. iriJav hp ('lirlniistv Overlooks the one .1 u. I — ..kk...'..! kw. 1 II 


financing research thur had been 
established wlieh rhe scientific cnni- 


the unorthodox und the orthndox.. he curiously overlooks the one cont j nue l0 be niade at the bottom 
Yet the subcommittee's recoin- winch most puzzles and exasperates u f t ^ e j flclurer scaie, mobility be- 


come of those who do not share Ids, 


muiiiiv en joyeil its guide,, ugc „f ******* ™ ro come up with any .heir Tel TesnK 

. . . <nh«fifiir^ idifi in mnftfv. r> . • ... _n . 


universities 


ItiTi 

itt J 'V 

mfc-u- 

‘Z ■■ l' 

*• i'.»! i ' ff:- 1 


growing budgets, 

in part, the force with which ihnt 
community whs able to put its case 
to the select coinmiuec has been 
lewarded in the subcommittee's re- 
port, published last week, which 
drew attention to the extent to 
which scientific resenrch in Dritkh 
i in ivoi. -dries has borne what the sub- 
rommiitee felt in be a disprupor- 
tioiiuieiy huge share of the finmi- 
cihI cuts being ex peri uii cod. by the 
higher education sector as h whole. 

Three years ago die select com- 


substitute svstem and in conse- it fc ufipr nil It «ti-nnuiv left. «, .. .» v»*«. 

DMAiirA tp.m w, full I.A.U..A., nn .f*»r it IS Htter ail, h strongly jet I a matier 0 f longevity and luck. bars, staff and students, to feel m- 
quence tend to fall between .an winR and trades union dom, noted * Pr0v i 8 ion of working cophal: no, volvcd and therefore to feel dm* 
ni tempt to regain for science the government which has been treating biu how mHuy independent fee- is worth while spending time ami 
status und -prestige it enjoyed in the universities and university teacheis faking professionals have to do this effort doing their homework. 
IQSOs and 19C0s — for example, in with that studied and sustained lack nowa days ? Those that do are able Student disenchantment with coav 

the suggestion of the need for dif- which 8 he -.««« we 10 c,aim considerable tax advan- mittees Is characterized by opting 

c • t i-uunesy _ , Hi which, lie agrees we lllaA . nn j . n .-Imi-aA luoh/»r (ops-. r,nr. pirher nv linsoiii'P from miy|. 


almost non-exiistent and promotion 
a matter of longevity and luck. 


bottom sabbatical students has been small. 
Illy be- In faculty boards and oomminet! 
become with memberships ranging from IS 


down to 10 it is easier for all mem- 
bers, staff and students, to feel is- 


IQSOs and 1960s — for example, in 
the suggestion of the need for dif- 
ferential grants in favour of science 
post gm flumes — anrl u mild ud mon- 
ish mem ro various government bod- 


courtcsy , at which, he agrees we 
hHve a light to be angry. 

Why does this not lead more aca- 
demics. mid perhaps especially the 


to claim considerable tax advan- 
tages and to charge higher fees. 
Those academics who spend time 
raising research funds might not 
even agree that -they do not liHve 


ies. in particular the UG C. for the youngest and the most enraged, to w prav ^ de waging capital l 
apparent unfairness with which sci- ]®r . n -. 10 the n * n ml,er ll,un lhe # Subordination to authority : 


. , , . . r c . iipparent unfairness with wh ch set- , r. r. • Subordination to ant 

. a,l»„l.v ,l..rc of .ho flli.1.1- ^ |s hei „, lreil , ed . ' er< ' . , The recent p,, dlsm, 

<■ Hi c»l. be..m «IWI I“"'C«1 l>.v i , e Ailminedly t),c report i. »„ Y“V- rS p S r r C w ' y ’ <>'«.<'» So 

higher education sector as h whole. ‘ , ,i 5 Kr . Ilcc : n „ £• V* ru 7' BL1 , . versity as an mstitunoi 

Three veurs aan (he select com- 1 - , , Professor of Philosophy, ber* of staff from vici 

imee yeuis ago (lie select com n( lbe issues involved when the Rending University. nialjutionarv lecturer 

9f l^minitiee has itp iiivwi. . cumscribad tbap .man 

sdbntdtct' .cbmnmnUy which ^vB garian mHy: be expected. i vory jrohiMs Mervl Alr/mfge thought.- 

ilfiel! in danger of being cut to brevity, however, tends to give rise Sir,— I cannot but agree with Ivor Yours faithfully, 

pieces by recommendations put for- to aa many questions as answers nnd C . rewe ’ s derision of Academics \vho MERYL ALDRIDGE, 

ward by I^>rd Rothschild in his re- tffl reveal issues in need of much S. 1 * 4 !* 1 to he p . Hrt of the Proletariat. Ebers Rond, 

port o^ the organization and fund- deener an^v s compares are Pnrticu l.arjy Mapperley Park, 

t 0. applied rcinrch. Similarly tZ i:, cmu.dicion. for »"■*» " lil,r " niVer - »«**«'■ 

. It has how set itself up to defend example, in rejecting unreservedly rivil Service fppn - There is another 


pieces by recommehdqtinns put. for- 
ward by 1-ord Rothschild in his re- 
• port on the organization and fund- 
ing of applied research. Similarly. 
. it has rtow set itself tip to defend 


• Subordination to authority: surely 
the recent pay dispute has shown 
that the autonomy both of the uni- 
versity as an institution and of mem- 
bers of stoff from vice-chancellor to 
probationary lecturer is more cir- 
cumscribed tbanumotiy people had 
thought. - 
Yours faithfully, 


ciCTim IU uc r UI Liic lirvieiariHi. noers KOBO, 

Such comparisons are pnrticu lurly Mapperley Park 
inappropriate beside other univer* Nottingham. 


the- same- community against those Bi»y moves to' " coiTscrlpt " sixth- CiWISwWM fees mnuer which boi hers me frunTa less 

in the Department of Educntin n and formers into vacant places in uni- from Profesior A. G. Ward personal point of view. The state- 

Scxence und the University Grants , v * rl " s “ ,e ^ mtd polytechnics, and at Sir, — Mx D. L. Munby’s letter {TI-fES ment which many of us would 
Commitec who wish to emphasize me chastising the UGC August 29) has, as its mam point, receive in or around April, 3975, 

that the uni vei-si i v’s main res nous i- h«{.T " 8 ,W * un ^? s in * J v * 3r t ^ c adverse consequences or the besides announcing that Eees and 

tnat ine univeisitys nyiii) responsi designed to accommodate student* change ih procedure, initiated nearly expenses would henceforth be 
Iniiit lies in the teaching of under- on the university cuurses of their two years ago by the Civil Service, assessable under schedule E, said 
graduates. dunce ? This is reminiscent of the .whereby taxation of fees paid to the fol lowing - 


There is another aspect of the 
matter which bo i hers me from a less 
personal point of view. The siate- 


Thc subcommittee expresses the ^h I^i.^it y ,ei " which ' le . gally those who serve the government in 
iw common lv held view that when §°hHcaIIy, appears to embrace some limited way was changed from 
iw common jy netu view tnai wnen the doctrine of equal opportunity, schedule D to schedule E. 

COn>M . V® . !?* of b,, t economically and socially tends j wi „ add onlv fl faw Dointa to his 


mow commonly held view that when ^ SoTuine ^f e^al^ oppominiw. 
it comes to the allocation of but economically and socially tends 
resources by the UGC the prime con- to deny it. 

si deration is student teaching load. Equally, there are problems in 
• ’The UGC chairman has, of course, "Spuing that on the one hand 

made It oubliclv known that he c,f,0 / t8 sl J°' ,,d be mode to provide 

t preferential support for research 
Fealti there is some research of directly linked to social and indus- 
Jogjlcqunia quality being carried out trial applications— for example in 
in universities | he is not atone in policies on postgraduate numbers 
. criticizing the extent iq which . r~ 8r ’d on the other that there should 
career structures and promotion. -f^^Jbrilty .built into the 

pro SI »cu Ml ,0 k. dominiUd by K ™ JTfflPdSTS; USE. 

performnnee in research, rather 0 f Funds allocated ro one area' cori 


n politically, appears to embrace some limited way was changed from 
e doctrine of equal opportunity, schedule D to schedule E. 
'JET** 1 * Bnd SOd “ ,Iv ,ends 1 will add only a few points to. bis 
Pn. Vail >kfl ra „ I . ^ etter . vthlch should be studied by 

aidnt ly thir er Sn B Vh* P Sii e ,, h«.!s a11 ' vho f,nd themselves involved 
Kr. S Hhn!.iM w 'th this System. ' The taxation 

efienriJl tutuS tJ ° JSSlJS methods towhichhe objects extend 


rwafnrnnnnl «UKB IW IIDWUi CMCIU1 

Z 7 ly rotoVb™ » ,K«,.™S! 

S 5 iiiL PP iw at i««^“ f S r , exan,pI i ,n adblsoi? committees which serve 


the following: 

"Expenses paid after April 5 
-• ">n respect of travel to unil from 
your home to the place whore 
your duties nre performed nrO 
also assessable to t«x and will 
similarly be dealt with under 
PAYE. However, to ensuro Mint 
the actual amount of the expenses 


PAYE. However, to ensuro tliut fully informed by impartial offr* 
the actual amount of the expenses 0 r the dotaila mid context ol *» w* 
mid allowances due to you (or a topics under discussion irrespeeuw 


many government depurtments. 

^ They apply even, f ant informed 


,n»w.U|v .mull iiilv LIIC ' t - - ■ — , , • - 

present ^fundlug . .system, pnrticu- , ? we m bee renounces the fee, pro- 
larly -at a time when the increase y*« ed M wishes to claim expenses 1 
’of funds allocated to ohe area' can , 'f die entitlement to the fee that 


. income tax purposes to ’recognise 
the incidence of tax.” 

What this mean* is that a govern- 
ment agency .has to inflate a.olnlm 


these circumstances is consistent vorsiues know they are unlikely to I , A further point is the effect of 

' . _ -«L l*.;, tf^.1 1 1. ' .< n n L . ...... ! J _ ! . 1_ _ .1.1. .. J _ . I cnxnpp nirih* orncc lavnhlo inrama 


higher. 

Now it is ope .thing to -give some- 
0 |te an.- expense allowance— dial: is, 
mOriey in- the. hand to cover' possible 
expenses to be .incurred — on'd • 'de- 
duct tax' from It as. you do so;- It 
1 < surely another to 'pretend that 


staff and students iuive fooiul oenv 
mittees inudequme due to a fault is 
the way in which cnmniiitoes are 
organized and controlled requite 
some examination. i 

I have noticed over ihe past three ! 
years in a polytechnic not unknown 
lor its interest in stmleni represen- 
tation at all levels of ticademic gor- 
eniment that tho extent of actual 
contribution in discussion by sto- 
dents has been very liinitcil,’ often ! r 
despite attempts by chairmen to en- 
courage them to speak. ■[. 

It appeal's to be more likely that L 
students will voice their views and r 
give others the benefit nf their V 

perience when the student member- j; 
ship of the body is small. 

Where numbers are substandat- 
as, for instance, in an academic >'■ 

board with 28 students out of S3 j 


is effort doing their homework, 
le Student disenchantment with conv 
it-' mittees Is characterized by opting 
». out, either by absence from mcei- 
;ie ings or giving votes but no views, 
ot Staff disenchantment tends to 
ve appear more in the form of com- 
plaint about the amount of time 
Jy raken up by committees. (Thai this 
vti is a world-wide phenomenon was 
ti- neatly demonstrated in a paper from 
m- Australia at the recent conference 
to on excellence und equality in higher 
ir- educuiion.) 

ad The diseilchnritnfent of both these ; 
groups might he reduced by ■'mb i 
ntion by stuff ihnt conirihurian tf i 
decision-making a hour future deve j. 
iapments in their inaii tut ions is « j 
much a function of academic lire « 
leaching and research; and a fedi*; . 
— * ation by students that, if they mw 
he to' influence decisions they must 
i8S attend moetings and speak. 

For both groups attendance il 
conunitteos Can provide dlfnculiiet 
because in order to be uble to under- 
V" stand the details and impIicatioM *. 
. , of possible courses of action' ■ gr** 

1,(1 deal of background is often it 
quired. 

5 With the development of mwe 
0,0 open, and thereforo more co mplWi . 

n o decision-making in higher ediicatrw 

it is vital Unit a professional lew 
^‘11 of service is given to committee** 
le, ‘ that all mombera uro able to <* 


close approximation of that- of thoir nuturo. , . .... 

amount) ts m fact paid to you, Polytechnics, which from. JJJ 
that amount will be adjusted for designation hove required 


idjusrcd for designation huve required ^ 
o recognise democracy than their prcdcWJ 
ha vo not provided much tvpflwt wj 
at a govern- for training, in. this P flr l ticu .’^ kji 
Inte a.clnlm niinistrntlve skill; even less ^ . 
of moneys training for hiombershm of “ni 
half of the tees been (bought worthy o' B » Kr 
m, for "ex- tion. 

: sum spent Yours faithfully, • 
ist one third MISS H. K. GREENAWAY* 
Assistant academic regIHro. 

) -glve some- 3'he Polytechnic of North — * 
ice— that' is, 7' ". 

Accommodation crisis .; v 

u do so,' It fco'rt Shirloy Meredeen . fo* 
, retend, that Sir, -rrTho statement iu 



Ti -^r7i T -' tlwt umversltlei com ( hue ' 'to .play Qf Income, a* has occurred once. in' JfLus.say. sO'thaV when you deduct 

ately .Min | ndlscnau namely , oyi t he re- . QR essential roldin society; and are recent', years, will apply to the gros-' the thx tbe claimant receives . the 
rjuaten acttyitjpa of jhe ikn(vdYtItic% l*. not pier ely bastions ah- iftwftcdr :««<! up expdhsea «s well as' to ^e'»- nght money. .;, . 

. • -RerittUs charges indeed. : But pole-. Turning and self-propegatlpg elite. .dine income. ‘ ' -.! * X find that, somewhat ludicrous, 

mtc .comes .. easily, esp.uciully fi oin ‘ - Nowhere does - thfa .Case f-eqiiiio ■ J The AIT1 . or some other organisa-i «s well t-s certaJolv productive ot 
pdJikicifirts.^ Much mo rh- difficult 1 is ; ; ?? or ? ^cotef u! or. cpgam avfjurtent coijjd sealc- fuppdrt. from «cror aod possibly of malpracrice. 

ih^ iafek of fti'oi’IdinH a dbtallotl ‘und ■' H wn the field :pi bqsl^ sciencu. attemnl ia nego-, I for one am beginning to resent 


1US already Thc Timet Ediicatioimfm. yg 
mey and is {September 12), c.onwrj Jj ^ 
E2& but ©0, Polytechnic's 
vou deduct 1S 1 r variance with m®. ■ . .. 

eceives the °ur '1*M 

Students fronL Yr,. « 

lnJirrA,,, a tipwdnir' wijf*. 3 ? 'advert**' 



Students fronL nn v^! 
face a housl nfr ensis fl ’ dv erlb 
never Ueforo. Dunqg-^'L gccoU 1 
ing campaign for ;-.* u 2-«oiinilf^ 
modation during the, past .. K [|fc 
we have . been .. 
requests' . from , j ridi yi du lieges 
from 16 other Lottdon 
.eluding City 'Polytechnic, 
addition to miries.-apd. - ■ . 


■ 5 r,"' 'w. iHHitresj is 

*. %v«, .. i 




VfftfE TIMES HlGfSEft EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT M.9:/fS 


The case for Sanskrit 


A wldie ago Lord Stokes, tAien Sfr Donald, 
qioke of * 7 too nmnv undergraduates taking 
arts courses and tneu doing a thesis on 
Sanskrit instead of teaching people the art 
of modern management ". Ales, there were 
then— and there are now — only about a dozen 
British student* "doing a thesis on Sans- 
krit " ; excellent people but hardly enough 
to cripple modern management in dm 
country. 

May modern managers flourish ( T would 
certainly not compel them to study 'Sanskrit. 
However, I have been invited to Justify a 
subject which has apparently become a by- 
word for futility. What do Sauskr-kists do, 
and should k be allowed, let alone subsidized 
by the taxpayer ? 

To make the case for Sanskrit is to make 
the case for the humanities. For the study 
of Sanskrit is the study of Indian civilization. 
Dow even this require a defence ? Perhaps 
It does. 

The study of cultures, now most commonly 
appropriated by anthropology, recognizes the 
educative value of studying human diversity. 
Hie necessarily complementary study of what 
all societies have in common may be edify- 
ing, but is less enlightening. 

In the study of omlizatlon. of the systema- 
tic thoughts and artistic achievements of a 
culture— a study which must depend mainly 
on written records — we hope to achieve an 

S preciatiiou of the complexity and variety 
human experience. There are no bounds 
to this complexity: but there are limits to 
the variety to be found within one civilba- 
tlan. 

Tlie search for this understanding, and for 
die cultivation of a many-sided sympathy, 
begins host at home, with materials drawn 
from our own civilization, if we still huve 
any: it is not much use learning about Poly- 
nesian traditions if you have nover become 
aware of your own, and certainly there is 
nn point In reading a Sanskrit play if yuu 
have never thought about an English one. 

Given, therefore, that we must begin by 
acquiring some appreciation of the achieve- 
ments of our own civilization, we may then 
go further afield because, os the saw has it, 
travel broadens the 'mind. 

We travel both to acquire objects of com- 
parison with our own civiji'/ation— wliich 
will be helpful if we wish to form any 
general theories about humanity— and to 
appreciate the product*, of the foreign civil- 
Ixitioru in their' own right. 

The former aim ii now institutionally 
realized in university disciplines called “corn, 
p.yatlve 1 (cqmp Ik, comp linguistics, comp 
so oni, but its pursuit may also 
Illuminate good old-fashioned studies like 
ciuiwcs and history ; the latter serves to 
enrich our lives, and I shall suggest that 
hui has a socio-political as well as a hedonis- 
tic dimension. 

This is all very general and, I hop a, 
obvious. Why then Indian ?. Because the 
intfag. is one of the world** great civHiza- 
nons, great both quantitatively and quail- 
Wivelv. Civilization in India is considerably 
Wear, hut the earlier cMHzarion ’Is dlscon- 
tinaou* with that which has dominated India 
•or the Jast 9,1100 years. 

• period India has been rich, to put 

If i ly l ,n / n teres ring idecs, and. in beou- 
of 1 'teratijra, music and art, and. 
and works are mainly accessible 
through Sanskrit, Sanskrit. Kaa been the. 

,”£ Ufl £ e °f, Indign. civiHzatiot). . 

«.£? e *** t i , .that we can understand a foreign 
e«*ure without learning its language is Just 
*« »wi enough. To see that this is so, 
-consider what we, think of a 
wetener. whp claim* know. about us but 
■Paaks noi, a word 0 f English. How subtle 
i,j Pptaiujing' are we willing to accord 
jjjjjjj r^jor^how much sympathy do we give . 

n.^^fODologists pf course recognize that 
j d .“Stter talk to the vlllegera.or 1 tribes- 
their own languages;, end Ae! 
j!^'/ky .°f die;,em«U-.JUim£er of British t 
teackert ' who.. can. manege .4ri 
faculties ngUag6 nre probably In anthropology 

They have learnt what they heed, as 1 a 
H® dary PWW bf mine used to soy, "for 
i"?' r n't 11 purposes ?. But Whb can commupl- 
Cd, ° wh educated Indians p " 

it. (or granted that on educated - 
Bussian. or Japanese-rrwho is In-... 

IroS , - TUd * -V Bt 80 »he first-hand 

■ W'W* w ,kh the Blblp and Sliakespeore.; .' 

-WraiL; he could look* into thpm. But, 
or can, read die. Upamshads 

« r Kalldbsa, Tndia’s Shakespeare 7 • - ■ . \ 

h iS? a P® sal(ent". Characteristic, now- 

0 t n ^&9''e , ty. She. has attracted the . Interest . 

°f other academics who 

fc%Irol? ^ ' • 

■ .Wji' 9 ■ civilized people, j 
tatfm- a b°tnBr civilized people' (yliase inter- . 
turJV* foitfioed. tq our fatuljy struc- • 
^ our. economy, am put hyglpne— to our;: 
JS 3 SJ 5 ; olfeeit social erilmals ? , ito; 

ii i Weratio n oil no. loftlet plarie ? 

firm here -that the .argument for 'Sanskrit . 


■Arr-in 
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The Indian deity lYayagriva: " The study of Sanskrit is tho study of lodun civilization .’ 1 

Richard Gombrich defends a subject 
whose place in the modern 
university has recently come under attack 

Little amity can develop between peoples vivo, i ascriptions of the Emperor Asuku (26*J- 
whan one is Ignorant of the other’s values 232 BC) are -in Prakrit. More than u mill en- 
ur'd achievements, implicitly assuming by Its ilium later the modern languages of northern 
ignorance that only the other should make India (Modern lndo-Aryaui began to develop; 
the effort. • • • ■ Marathi, Gujarati, Bengali, Hindi, dud so on, 

The Indian sub-continent Is comparable In Some of these have many Persian loan- 
size and diversity to Europe. But Sanskriric ’ words, but they are closely related to 
civilization has given it much tile kind arid Sanskrit, much as the .European Romance 
degree of cultural unity which has been languages are to Latin. Slnhala, the untional 
given to Europe by Christianity. • language of Ceylun, is also lndo- Aryan. On 

Sanskrit has been associated with a social the other hand the other Jangua^e* of India, 
System (known to .us as tho "caste sys- of which the largest group is Dra vidian 
tern”), and with a congeries of beliefs and (Tamil, and so on) have so manv loan-words 
practices which we nowadays call Hinduism, From Indo Aryan that a knowledge of Sans- 
an uninformative term which just means krh Is a jjreat help to learning them. 

,f Indianlsm (Both Hindu and India derive The Sanskrit codified by Pun ini has hardly 
from sindhu. the . Sanskrit word for river, changed from his day tu this, and in that 
and In particular "the" river, the Indus sense It is not a living language, u is prob- 
(same word again) which flows through the ably no one's first • language (though in the 
Punjab.) census reports a few brahmins so claim it) : 

India now contains two other great civilize- its role is analogous to that of Latin in niedie- 
tlons : the Indo-Musllau of which the .mein val Europe. 

linguistic vehicle was first Persian and then 7Vic language lias had i|* ups and downs. 
Urdu, and the western, mainly conveyed Rebelling against Vedic religion and brahmin 
through English. These two civilizations, asso- dominance, religious reformers such • as 'die 
elated with Islam and with Christianity res- Buddha and Mahavira. the founder of 

E ecrively, are comparatively recent imports. Jainism, both of whom were preaching . In 
ut neither has remained unaffected by the ,500 BC, used the local languages for all pur- 
Indigenous caste system. poses, and for several centuries Buddhists 

Speakers of . an early form of Sepskrit end Jains composed and preserved their 
entered India from {he north-west, and scriptures in Prakrits, (The Buddhist Prakrit 
settled In the Punjab about 1500 BC. -They in which tlieir whole canon has been pre- 
gradualiy moved east and south, but it took served is known, as Pali.) 
more di an a thousand years for their culture In this. period, the half millennium before 
tip. permeate 'Be pgal, andstill longer for it Christ,, arose the two great Sanskrit epics, 
tp reacq south India. . . ,) . . one. of which i 9 'eight: titties the length of 

■ 'Tlieir ■ scriptures, which; have survived. HonlBivBut' the gj-eatVoge df’:SahskWt 
werp. in -Sanskrit. Tlioir perfect preservation, imaginative 'literature — Specially poetry and 
which began long before .the introduction dpima — began only in about the second con-, 
of writing, , W)Bs.; fhe particular task pf a fury 1 AD ;pjid "lasted , roughly a millennium, 
hereditary priqsjly class, the brblpnlns- ' jPor . pveiv longer, Sanskrit, was the main 

Ropositpries > of the saerfed tradition, rhe - vehicle of Indian . science (mathematics, 
bruhniins advised rulers how society should astronomy, .medic foe, etc). - philosophy, r el 1 - 
be organized ; whether W- not .The., rulers . gfon, law .and .works nn art aml.rmisic; Duriitg 
followed their. -advice, they preserved the the period of Muslim and then European 
ideals. The spread of Sanskrit civilization dominance its. use W«S' more clrcumscribod. 
meant. In bumau 'terms, the spread (it, the . In modern times ii has .been lnrgelv ve- 
brahuuns and 'the.; acculturation of others to placed by- riio. modern In ditto inugunqes and 
their norms, luu prdeeas has gone- p 1 ' 1 evcp. hy English.: -.but thot'o nro. Sanskrit 
throuahout Indian history .-.and is still in- newspapers, -periodicals end literary prnduc- 
coniplete. . ' •; i'-.--. • . - - • turns oven. now. Sanskrit provides tlie intel* 

Jn about the fourth - century .BC, a great lectuoi background to irtost of modern Ipdlun 

f rammacjaii, Pajilni, codified the Sanskrit ,, culturu- . ’ 

aiiguagc. His description . applies ihaiiUy. to So much, for Sanskrit as a medium. Bm it 
the language of scriptural, ulready old Hi ; . .was. as., a' language in its own . rich ( that 
his. day, bur also refers to Sanskrit us spoken. Sanskrit -first caught the interest ' ot the' 
probably by brahmin*, ground him. , west. In 1786 Sir William June-I discovered 

Whether even .Panini’s brahmin contempq- that Sanskrit; bore to Latin and . Greek "n 
caries, used Sanskrit for , ail purposes is suohgor affinity, .both in the. roots of vet'bs 
doubt/ ill. By that . time thq vernacular had and in the' forms of krommar;. thitn ton id • pog; 

greatly clianged . from Sanskrit. The term - !,t - ’ 11 

Sanskrit 'mogna - frige, elaborated M ; the Jan-. 

EuaaeS first derived .from it wae Prakrits 


pnntcCve philology. F.drliur guneratiuus had 
looked for un original language — Hebrew was 
a fjvuurlte Candida tu— from wliich all citiici' 
known languages were derived. 

Although European know lodge of Sanskrit 
immediately put the study of language on a 
completely different footing, and rapidly 
led to the discovery -of' laws , of phonetic 
change, the over-simple view was at first 
widespread thul Sanskrit was the parent of 
Lqtin and Greek, 

This misconception still has some popular 
currency. Hut philolugi.sls realize that San- 
skrit wu 5 rather a cousin of the European cliiv 
sicaf languages ; and thul all wore me tub err 
of tin-' family of lndo-Europoan languages 
Sanskrit was merely the member of tins fam- 
ily which happened to have preserved tlw» 
oldest records — until Hitrite wus -discovered 
in this century. 

TJie. discovery of SauskrU aroused great 
entnusiusni in the early nineteenth century, 
fur it opened a vast new vista of culture rich 
and strange, yet somehow related to ours, 
not irremediably aliuit. 

Friedrich Schlcgcl, whose German trans- 
lation of Shakespeare is still the must used 
□ nd admired, mid wiio coined the term “com- 
parative grammar ", expected ui find tho 
highest romanticism in tho East. Later in tho 
century. Darwinism moused interest in tho 
uvnhiticm nf human thought, and same hoped, 
mi die linguistic unnlugy, to ru-nbe buck in 
Riii-Iy Indian texts towards the origins uf 
philosophy uml religion. 

This confusion of culture with biology enn- 
trlhuttiri to the unfortunate in isu incept ion 
that because English und Sanskrit wera *ia- 
iaied langinigCK the speakers nf those lungim- 
ges were genetically rcliued. Aryan, a San- 
skrit word itieaniiig *' nublc ", kecaiiui under- 
stood ms u nu-iid term, and Hitler bovi'o.WPij an 
Indian auspicious symbol, tlie swastika, 
though lie got it tlie wrong way round- 

Comparative 1 ml o- European philology Ini 
managed to disregard these disgraceful cum* 
p;inicms, and is probably still thu area of 
i m crest wliicii attracts iuiire x indents to- S hu* 
fikrit than any otiiur. 

Whut tasks await modern sclinlgruhip 7 Tho 
ext u nt literature in Sanskrit exceeds many 
times over that surviving in Latin aud Greek, ; 
yet only u fructhm «f it . may lie a tenth, has 
even been published, und only a minute (ruc- 
tion of thui fraction bus been critically edited. 

' Mint Sanskrit texts tire still nnly nvaiiubln 
io urn mi script, and the canservutiou of manu* 
scripts in ihe Indian Climate requires money 
and attention which tlie country’* economic 
plight simply dues not soein to provide. Yep. 
cvqii in British libraries them lie several 
thousand uncetalofeued manuscripts, whit no • 
fund to pay for u cataloguer. 

To attempt to save the" hundreds 6 f thnu- 
sands of nmuuscripts in India seems Imposs- 
ibly expensive ; nt best we can hope to photo- 
graph important nm nil scripts and other anti- 
quities before thay- disappear. 

Preservation must have top priority. Next,, 
for the west, comes exegesis. The Nig-Veda, 
India’s oldest scripture, mill does not have an 
English translation winch would pass muster 
in rhe fifth form. • Tlie beauties of Sanskrit 
poetry and dramq are hard to convey in 
translation; but, few translations are even, 
readable and India has yet to find her Wnlcy. 

Translation ts laborious, but it is essential, 
and not only in order to reach the general 
educated public. Indiun .work on technical 
subjects has only been accessible to scholars 
who can read the texts : for example, Indian 
philosophy has been left to Sanskritfots, 
hardly touched by philosophers. 

Few specialists oil other disciplines will, 
bother to learn- Sanskrit until- they art .shown- 
that it will be worth their while. -Bgt until 
.they do. the ^tudy of Indian culture ;lu .this, 
country will pe left to rank ttmafoufs: - ; 


language. His description, upplivs ihainlv to 
tjta language of scriptures ulready old in 
his day, bur alsq ref erf to Sanskrit us spoken, 
probably by brahniitis/ around him. 

WliaU.ai' auan PdnlnCs li.'uliniin rnitfamnn. 


course id Sanskrit ti i&ugfit‘at ;opIy four 
universities. ' As 1 It Is : rnlfely mendoneq -lit 
schools," hardly any students arrive at 
university' intending! to study Sanskrit; they, 
generally find out qboul it at uni versity aiia 
.change to it. . 1 _, | 

. Ait it is virtually- impossi hie in Britain for 
a, studorlt to change university in itild-cnursa, 
it wmilU -he zataV tn reduce r|ie number of 
universities, at which it is avulluble. Yet 
depanmeiiis of two or throe teachers qro nlso 
in their wav absurd iipagine having tn'reuch 
the; whole -of. 4?r<jiicli iMiiguaga and culture 
from scratch, tvftli a s(aft ot two, 
Superficiality in njany areas is iiieviiable. 
Like’ moat of tbefo oriemnHit colleagues, 
Snifokrit teaCliers haVelib spund such a high 
nroporiinn nf tliefo time on eitfiiientery 
jaii^gnkq . teaching - 1 that their roseurcji' is 
: Boverety haihper^d. 1- : 

Within Tudutogy, specialists caniioc find 
jobs, or must "abandon * their Spec iaf isms, lie- 
cause, such $nta)1 du|H\rtinents require only 


Eu ages first derived .from it oae Prakrits 
?*' conimon w w " iatgral ”. Ianguago* ) ; H«- 
guists now eall/th? two Old Indd-Aryau ahd 
■Middle ’ Indo-Ary^hi respectively, , 

-The & ivi’ 


to have snrung from some common source , 
which, perhaps, no longer exists ”. 

• ■ • This was a landmark in the history of Tiuro- 
.Rton Jear.mpg.apij marked, jhe birfo.pf rant-- 


.uprartes, But: t|my ; are; afldly unde reused.- A 
, costrii f f oc! i va-mindod moddr n‘ maong^r • blight 
receuimatiti expansion, ! • 

’.;rr — ^ 1 . 4 ' 

The authbr' is, lecturer; tn Sanskrit and )*alt <•: 

: 0*. CTn<Mrniftil , 4 Hy ; i r - 
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Radical Social Work 

Edited by ROY BAILEY anti MIKE BRAKE 

<lf die very Tew bonks available on burial work, none offers ilie 
radical perspeciivo provided by ihe contributors to this work. 
The authors explore die ways in which social ills nmy be cured 
rather ihau concealed. They challenge the relevance and long- 
term effectiveness of received ideas in social work mid sncinl 
work education, and have attempted to formulate codes and 
practices tlmt may provide mini* realistic solutions to the 
problems of the socially unfit. 

Publication October Cloth £4.25 Paper 11.95 

The Social Sciences Today 

Edited by PAUL BARKER 

Based on a series of articles which originally appeared in Neu> 
Society, this is an introduction io the nature and function of the 
major social science disciplines designed for the intending and 
aspiring student and for the interested outsider. The autlmrs 
describe the content and latest developments of rheir subject 
and pruvidu Hniiatiiici! reading lists. 

Publication October Cloth £3.95 Paper £1.50 

Location and Space in 
Social Administration 

BRYAN MASSAM 

This book introduces students of social and urban geography 
ttnd social administration to contemporary procedures for 
analysing the influence of space and location, on the provision . 
of public services. Ii is intended to fill die gap between a 
social value- oriented approach and one which relies more heavily 
on rigorous analytical techniques. 

Cloth £6.30 Paper £3.15 

Rural Recreation in the 
Industrial World 

I. G. SIMMONS 

* T b ® oi tJ,£ ! booi ,s in Provide tin idea of the magnitude 
m participation nnd types of activities pursued and to see how 
■ * Particular, places the response of both governments and private 
ha * evo , (J *. and how th e management problems of 

™r5.v ri nf XTLS* bl v?* *i ceri ■ ■ ■ , ,he nuthor waves 

t fF k ' wri J in « •"« concise and lucid manner . . . 

,s e i ec ^] Jew . Prowli* a Irnndy single textbook source 
of reference.’ Planning. 

£9.95 


‘Edward kjl) Arnold 
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Aspects of SocIbI Policy 

General Editor ; J. p< Martin 

The Child’s Generation 

Child Care Policy Irom Curtis to Houghton 

JEAN packman 

« IhT p’.rt Sr ,M of child care policy , 

Hf ® not fbmdbackJ/E2.B5 nqt f paperback) ' 

, (To be published in October} * 

Efficiency In ihe Social Services : 

•” ALAN, WILLIAMS & ROBERT ANDERSON 

SS*!!£JLSaij!K^ people in Ihe social services 


SalsTSp’J,^. arS !*..*»• ■**- M theee 1 money, 
EWO net ( hardback )/£2.25 nel (paperback 1 . . 

{To be pubh'shed in October) •«■ - ; ; : , 

Provision for the Disabled 

EDA TOft-ISS: ■ ; ■ 

£ Wh "”’ * tet 

Soclsl Policy . 

Edited by MICHAEL H.fcOQP,ER ; • ■ - . 
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Social Policy and Administration 
Revisited : studies in the develop- 
ment of social services at the local 
level 

by David Donnison, Valeria Chap- 
man, Michael Meachcr, Angela 
Sears and Kenneth Urwin 
Allen & Unwin, £7.00 and £3.95 
ISBN 0 04 360037 9 and 360038 7 
An Approach to Social Policy 
by David Donnison 
National Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, Stationery Office, Dublin, 40p 

Social Policy and Administration 
Revisited is a substantial revision of 
an earlier and highly regarded text 
which includes new introductory 
and concluding cssnys hy Professor 
Donnison, a series of postscripts on 
eight case studies, which were com- 
pleted over ten years ago, and a 
new case study analysing a crisis 

F ieriod in departmental policy-rpak- 
ng ac the London School of Econo- 
mics. The case studies form a varied 
collection, covering topics such as 
slum clearance in Bethnal Green, 
educational policy changes in Croy- 
don, developments in the home-help 
service and conflict in a Canadian 


CUIU.ULIUIIOI JSUIkljr Llldllgca All LIUV 

don, developments in the home-help 
service and conflict in a Canadian 
children’s department. These local 
studies, as historical accounts, have 
retained their interest and relevance 
and provide illustrative material for 
Do unis on’s essays. 

Donnison begins by defining 
social administration not as a disci- 
pline but as “a field in which 
many disciplines must be brought 
to bear’’. He proceeds to outline 
. within three groupings six major 
approaches to this field of study. 
The first of these moves 11 from an 
institutional to a policy-orientated 
approach ", t anging through a re- 
view of key structural processes of 
change such as industrialization and 
the growth of occupational welfare, 
the . relationship between social 
policy..^ and. .pa.uonpL defence, die 
: llnks. betV/fcfitv /thS - increasing Costs 
of welfare and rising social expec- 
tations and 'the growing . influence 
of professional bodies. * Donnison 
includes In the second grouping a 
" systems approach” and a “ plural- 
ist approach ”, drawing attention to 
their strengths and deficiencies. He 
outlines the contribution' of ” sys- 
tems” theory to the clarification of 
needs, aims and strategies in organi- 
zations and that of “pluralist” 
theories to the analysis of actual 
political processes, especially Where 
there Is no lasting ; consensus ”, 
•i i ,w critical of their prescriptive 
claims, their lack of historical .per- 
fESr 8 an «l rplatiyely insensitive 
treatment of ideological factors. The 
third grouping' range? “ from a 
'Marxist - to a ‘structuralist' 
approach . The author draws 
attention to the kinds of “ramb- 
ling tautology *• and “metaphor” 
which sometimes pass for Marxist ' 
explanations of social policy and' 
« obseMion with 
tra “ ,tl ° n ® 1 for ms of power 
holding and the exercise of power-' 
m capitalist societies, ' 



A change for the worse 


Customers ” of the social sendees ? 


In Donnison’s policy universe, ideo- 
logies have a role to play but they 
are as likely to Impede as to assist 
innovation because they “ do not 
evolve simultaneously and uniform- 
ly like a smoothly flowing river. The 
glacier cracks and groans We are 
instead offered the “speculation” 
that “those who can manage con- 
flicts without destructive and humi- 
liating confrontations are best 
equipped to keep innovation going ”, 
since traumatic changes are usually 
followed by longer periods of poli- 
tical inactivity. 

We can infer from this book more 
about Donnison’s ideological stance 
regarding the ends and means of 
■■fpaflrT Policy . than. about hlB -disti nr- 


»i ctl , , re la ■ commitment to 
Hberal-democradc values and the 
virtues of gradual but sustained 
social reform. He argues that, since 
the social services ‘ “ are so deeply 
embedded in society, it follows that 
[they], cannot grow in a stable 
liberal democracy without the con- 
sent of the major interests . . that 
nold power in such a society.” 

S?® 8 ? V° a,ab0 «te this view, 

diSnSS 8 p that / i the - fundamental 
£htu% f 50c1 ^ reform is thV. 
2“?I ij cannoc be advanced with: 
out the support of thq working 
class movements the needs of 
vulnerable minorities ” will be 


, bo wdvtjr,;' clearly 
identify the 1 ” structural-” analysts, 
apart, frorn^ brief, ftpproving refer 
once^.tq Ralph • QahrertdorL .. The' 


samples from' 

S , l»4Wj b MSE.T'5&. 


the 'problems, i 6f relating : l6caHzqd' 
case Audtea: t6 P Wg‘.d q ^Hon^sS8 

acC H r J n-pol IcsMnaV 


oul rne support of thq working 
class movements ”, the needs ™ 
vulnerable minorities” will be 
SSW “P les ? Policies are medi- 
11a the . inn , °va ting capacity 

and the humanitarian Ideologies of 

• .informed opinion’ among the 
social service professions”, f n this 
respect die "customers” of social 
“’•‘vices, also have a vitally impnrt- 
ant role to play. .The objective 
ought to- be not: a choice between 

^ P ar ^ d P ati °n but a sus- 
tamed .-effort -to secure 1 more effec- 

• 7®*^ n 8 pf Social' policies and* 
the enhancement , of welfare, are 
seen In .tennis of the ^competition 
for resources and customers, the, re- 
form u la ti on of Ideologies, and rhe 

•Kil)K e .. f0r P awer ”y' which are 
o£ a continuing 
s A understanding ■' 

• i* 8 P rocfi ®s is qon tin g eh t upon 
..the- development bf theoretical hpk 
^fnectives w|lf 


and administration and the daumiai 
intellectual problems which [» 
those who are seeking to eStabliri 
these links. It can, however, h 
argued that those who seek theueb 
cal frameworks which would imps* 
a provisional order on the vast raag 
of subject matter which mbs 
within Donnison’s broader deft* 
lion must currently acquire ita 
largely from the other sotM 
sciences ; but this can never be t 
satisfactory procedure, since lh« 
borrowed theories are In die miis 
formulated in response to a , reap 
of questions which are differ® 
from the ones posed by social 
administrators, 

, a Therd' are many possible ..(Ma- 
rions of social welfare, and a coo 
mitmont to ' any one of t|i« 
generally implies a commitrrteni ft 
a particular kind of society, None 
days it is the critics of democratic 
welfare states who are giving the 
comprehensive critiques of. lit 
status . quo and the. corresDondiil . 
prescriptions for a better. Rind a-; 
society. These theoretical- pe«P«: ! 
lives contribute valuable -jnsigmi 
but they cannot provide tha-coft ; 
structive links among the ven»J : 
levels of analysis necessftry tti_ sonal : 
administration which an. indip- . 
nousiy generated range of theona I 
und concepts might provide. ; 

son's Invaluable contribution i 

been to set out a critique of d«®“ ; 
era tic welfare capitalism wnKj ; 
seeks' to treat impartially boin-Bj. j 


Sociology and Social Policy 
by Pcler Townsend 
. Allen Lane, £8.50 
ISBN 0 7139 0780 0 

lliwe is a small but growling group 
of British academics whose primary 
interest is the study of social policy 
nnd whose intellectual framework 
for doing so Is sociology. In ihe 
oast such people have concentrated 
l4 i the substantive arefts of policy 
in which they are interested, making 
use of sociological theories and con- 
cepts in analysing past policies or 
undertaking. empirical research into 
the operation of present policy or 
the need for new policies. More 
recently such people have become 
exercised by the problem of what 
is the special contribution of socio- 

- logy to the understanding of social 
; policy making in general. Marxist, 

Weberian and functionalist theories 
have all been applied and there are 

- the beginnings of a critical litera- 
ture cmi the limitations of these 
various approaches. Others have 
examined the usefulness of socio- 
. logical concepts such as stigma in 
understanding the impact of slate 
rharhy on the individual. In many 
rentes sociology provides the most 
romprehensive, it not always the 
most coherent,, intellectual basis for 
studying the development of the 

. welfare state and its present opera- 
tion. Thus any book with a title 
like " Sociology and Social Policy” 
is eye-catching. 

Unfortunately this book does not 
contribute to the debate about 
.whether sociology can or -should be 
op piled to understanding social 
.policy, and how to do so. Its title 
is therefore misleading. A clue to 
• why it has been chosen is found in 
the first paragraph of the first 
‘.chapter, where Peter Townsend 
;• defensively justifies his claim to be 
n sociologist, and rightly asserts th’dt 
’. sociology and social policy should 
, not be separated leaving the -latter 
to be a study of the financing and 
Administration of welfare services. 
Whether Townsend’s .claim about 
himself is legitimate' matters not. 
. J he reason he needs to make it is a 
.. i efkorton of all that C. Wright Mills 
■ deplored about sociology: narrow-' 
rninaed academicism at the expense 
f;„ a Concern with the serious social 
i-sues of contemporary sdriety and 
their resolution ; and medieval guild- 
“■S . tendencies leading ' ” pure ” 

sociologists to attempt to deny the 

«aius to impure ’’ ones of- the 
Jotvnsend variety/ 


What this book might have been 
Equality and Social 
Policy . It Is a collection of essays 
wntten by the uuthor over the last 
iwenty years and mainly published 
in various places before. Most of 
inem are critiques of government 
policies, some of them are critical 
commentaries on the Labour party’s 
proposals for social policy change. 
The range of social policy issues 
covered is impressive : sociul plan- 
ning ; universalisin versus select- 
ivity ; comprehensive schools ; ser- 
vices, for the elderly; the care of 
the mentally sub normal ; housing ; 
negative income, tax and so on. 

Townsend has something ru say 
on all five of the main areas of 
wwl-polliy, although his main con- 
tribution has been In the areas of 
me persona] social services and 
socual security. There are three 
main themes running through these 
essays : the need to reduce in- 
equality ; concern about the special 
problems of disadvantaged and 
neglected groups such as ihe dis- 
abled. the mentnlly handicapped and 
the elderly: and the desirability of 
belter social planning. These themes 
are, of course, not unrelated- The 
minority groups (Towiisend has 
used the term social minorities to 
describe them) with which he is 
concerned are among those suffering 
most from the denial of material 
well-being in our society, and the 
failure to develop adequate social 
planning may well have contributed 
to this. 

Townsend's thesis is that rather 
than things getting better, as many 
people erroneously believe, they are 
getting worse. In spite of the enorm- 
ous growth of the welfare state in- 
dustry since the war, inequality re- 
mains as great as ever and millions 
still live in poverty and misery. He 
suggests that new or increased forms 
of deprivation have emerged such 
as unemployment or insecure em- 
ployment especially for categories 
like school leavers, the disabled, 
women and the middle aged, a rise 
in homelessness and high flar living, 
weaker security of tenure in rented 
' accommodation, and more systema- 
tic discrimination against immi- 
grant?. 

-While' bl£' claim that Inequality 
* .has not diminished is .supported 
by a good deal of evidence from the 
work 6f Titmuss, Atkinson and 
others, genuine doubts can be cast 
on hi? Claim that things have got 
; worse in -this respect. Is it not 
overstating the case to argue, for 
example, that there is more unem- 
ployment or. insecurity of employ- . 


nunt fur wunicn, when the number 
of women who have been able io 
find jobs aud go out to work has 
increased so dramatically over i lie 
pusl two decades ? 

. However, ibis is not a book which 
just goes on about what a nasiv, 
unfair world we live in. It is full 
rf ideas tibout how to improve it. 
For each of the areas of policy the 
author examines, there are posi- 
tive proposals about what might be 
ilune iu mu right the faults tlmt 
he identifies. It is this which gives 
Ihe book its special quality^ for it is 
always easy to criticize, but much 
more difficult to suggest solutions. 
What unites the many diverse 
issues covered is the author’* treat- 
ment nf them. It is a strange blend 
of righteous indignation about the 
injustice of the present \v.sicm 
combined with Idealism about 
achieving equality, which cynics 
might describe as utopian, and ping, 
mntic proposals for change. All this 
is argued within a reiterated dem- 
nnd for social planning. Orgwiw.i- 
iiniin] Frameworks for under inking 
this ure put forward, nnd sugges- 
tions are mude for more and better 
ditta as a basis for decision milk- 
ing, although the details of exactly 
whnt social planning would email 
ore left for uthers to work out. 

There are signs that his argu- 
ments about this have not been 
wasted. The recently announced 
Jojnt Approach to Social Policy, 
which is to bo undertaken bv the 
Central Policy Review Staff, ‘is an 
early stab at some of the things he 
was advocating several years ago. 
such as soda! monitoring, the relat- 
ing of taxation to social benefits, 
more consideration of particulnr 
social policies In conjunction with 


other policies In different areas, in 
short better coordination. His re- 
peated criticism aud pressure hi inis 
area are beginning to pay off. 


This collection of essays confirms 
all that wo know 1 about Petti- 
Tuwnsend as a humane, courageous 
gnd committed man to radical social 
reform for the less privileged mem- 
bers of our society. I suspect rhar 
ii is in this capacity as social critic 
and social reformer that he will 
be remembered rather than as a 
creative intellectual risking a last- 
ing and novel contribution to socio- 
Jogv, or its application to social 
problems. The former contribution, 
m my view, is just as Important as 
the latter, and the sooner the uni- 
versity world recognizes this the 
peiier.' 

Tessa Blackstone 
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uchievemoius and the shortMmW* 
of this type of society nnd’ Io t* 1 ** 
a given statement of values w,*. 
wide range of empirical ■•rtS**® 
In tho case of Sodial Polity ' 

Administration Revisited jhfc ' 

$1$ suffers, because tWjfowJjjS 
studies belong to an eiflier 
of inquiry when the field w 

was more restricted .When 

the local case studies of : mii vjwf 


Self-help and the elderly 


■ no im.ni ciise suHiica ui;"-" jh. 

in con Junction with the; naiwnPW 
based material of An ApprtgfM: 
Social Policy, however, R Jf, 
sible- -for us to discern 


sistontly the link? 'betweflrJ^sC 
cal research and Donnish* 
conceptual - arid tlienffibcw ", 



Wr Tn/SliaS- 

SfJ?* aSd t *Xt 

tb brd,j.the definition of 
* °f.-.CPnfl|(Jt add ideology 1 , in' 


' o£ a continuing Cerns. . ■* £- 1, V 
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the-; development of theorlricnl ne^ L Bin ?, a essay which,^?^ ibe 
ispeetives Which; will ftllowi. to ^ P° n ™* 0n at W 

ilmk thb smaller 'scale and U *thS .Governmenrs .SetiJP-,g 

broader, iristitu^nw ennrarn. Committee. r In it he eTaborsIM 
social poUcy^ “d VadSSrini': of the major Jss^ 1 

Donnison argues, that social admffll ia Social Pofid 

-gators must go ribqh% Irther and . 

d ? 0 l With the evoliitian of a Whole • reIation I sh3 P ' between .' 

: society--its private as Well «onomic . polfcie?,-' ;T oli ^DU 

public sector?, itSiMonomy and nbH- and ' the 

';iies4s..Well as its individual PPinio^ Thq possible' 
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,f /*W the Generations - 
.foi - ' Dadley, Adrian Webb. and 

£ . V^ne Farrell — v 
f m&Ww 1 ®, £6*75 and £3.95 
? y M-apOOb 5 and 300053 3 • 

%■ i?™* f t he Generations is . an 
is*.' Vc° a| tt of. a study, of the help given 
ir 1 .' .lZ, e, . d «ly by young volunteers 
hrough Task Force between £970- 
e ’ auf hors of this book were 
oncerned with, two main issues: 
juL.m 1 ^^umstances can and 
niani 8 ■ one .- u ? 6 volunteers to sup-, 
piemen t- other forms of social serv- ■ 
how cau .a volunteer pro- 
evaluated. In order to 
research to manageable 
P. r ?£“. ma ps, Task F 0 rce, a voluntary 
e&stini- primarily . 'to 
28?, people to help the' 

iqerly, wa? studied, in four areas. 
We i^ um M , ‘ Of- Jat*ge : sciiie.'siii^eys 


other. The typical school volunteer in ihe study are the different views 
was- female add 14 or 15 years old of the role of Task Force— as a 
. Who was l'mrited to take partin rhe clearing house; as an organization 
Work and given time off school to da providing educational experience 
> it The typical individual volunteer, and as a means of community 
- in ' contrast, was in her twenties, action. By 3970 volunteering far 
. gave her own time to the work and community- service within schools 
was more likely to be from a middle- had become accepted as a valid 
.class background. Her input and educational experience, and Task 
succeiss tended to be greater and It Force considered that It had an Im- 
: could be argued, that her initial portant educational contribution to 


commitment was stronger. 


make. However workers within the 


■ In summary the, research workers d l ff ere 1 a * t0 the 

found thqt quantitatively, the num- P b ““ which they. Placed upon this 
her .of volunteer? on the job and the . . aspECt 9^. tb , air and there 
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2KS®: old people, and their. 

a ^ M the. quality qf 
th* tie ^Vyhldn tear rqlfttionship and 
* affectivenesa of the help given. . 
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figures were somewhat inflated as ke [® and tbe school staff If the 
ft result of inadequate procedures of authors are right In their assess- 
checldng op relationship? and main-i fflenl that the impact of Task Force 
.mining records although- the, total, work on the school volunteer was 
number actually helped was impres- confined to the level of personal 
?ive. ’ '■ .-. '. T ,- relationships then the importance of 

' -t-l ■ ' _e ... ‘ ' adequate and skilled staff, support 

' jB Sl? TTi^lhn^ m n°!!r becomes even more vital. ' ■ 

^ T he interest of some workers in 
Task Force in community action 
attributed iii pftrt to thd failure to i-ftised important issue? for the 


; &22&S It 

5!SK:n« S WJSr'S corning Ihe.relationshlp ;of nrbfpsi. 

' b h gioiril workers (particularly those In 
;cBent? ftnd young people. the statutory Mcini services), ' the' 

I' The authors were .not content staff of Task Force, and voluntatis, 
only. to k describe their ; study and } q some way? thia is ihe leftsr soils- 
the Inddeauades of Task Forc6 osr factory- part. "A ! though the chapter; 
fevealed by their finding? but also -policy Issue? 'and Implications, ii a 
Suggested ritei'nauve. ways , of 1 im- c i ear useful discussion of some 
proving, -ithe efficiency of we of ihe problems involved In the use 
.'Organization. Perhaps the uiD^ Jm- of vjpiuriteers, there Is little thar 
? portant pplat which they make is i? new.: Perhaps one was .over-optir 
the Pfiod.-for bet ter; selection ?nd . jjiistic in‘ expecting some ofew light 

SS5^^Jta.*SS8SS Stt Law!*!?:?. 


Inp Tw * it tnu*t be;gratlfy- 
ih |. frS^jthaJitu^y confirmed tl^at 
Triik -'Force' W«e 
■tha .ij*? m0st : "?edy ■ ?ettiods of 

WMJbtfSft jand isola* . 
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P Children in Care 
Edited by Robert Tod 

Includes articles bn such subjects as the meaning to children 
nnd staff of being received into cate, the effects of 
separation, the use of author ity and tolerance, communi- 
cating with adolescents, st&ff relationships and such day to 
days matters as food, piety, cloihss nnd bedtimes. 

Volume 1 in the series Papers on Residential Work 
£1.60 net 

Q Disturbed Children 
Edited by Robert Tod 

Contains articles on such subjects as Group Living, 
children's feelings at being sent away from home, parents* 
visits, mooting tho needs of ihe individual in the group, 
communicotung with children, absconding, group therapy 
and staff consultation. 

Volume 2 in the series Papers on ResidentieJ Work 
£1.50 net 

D Therapy in Child Caro 

Edited by Barbara Docker Drysdale 
Includes articles on damage anti restitution, the residential 
treatment of 'frozen* children, communication as a 
technique in treating disturbed children, regression in a 
structured environment, the problems of role acceptance, 
the thorapeulic value of play, and the provision of primaty 
experience in a therapeutic school. 

Volume 3 in the series Papers on Residential Work 
£1.50 net 

□ Consultation in Child Care 
Edited by ' Barbara Docker Drysdale 

A socond set of pBpers by this well-known psychotherapist. 
This collection of papers is concerned with recent work in 
the field with Mrs Dockai Diysdole's own work covered 
fully. 

Volume 4 in the series Papers on Residential Work 
£1.50 net 

OSooial Work in Adoption 
Edited by Robert Tod 

Contains selected articles covering the whole process of “ 
adoption; work with unmarried mothers considering 
adoption, the selection and study of prospective adopters, 
the adoption of older children, the supervision of children 
placed for adoption, adopted children in adolescence anti 
the reality of the adopted family; 

In the series Longman Papers oh Social Work 
£1.20 net 

.□ Social Work in Foster Cate 
Edited by Robert Tod 

Contains chapters on the evaluation of prospective foster 
parents, on the relationship between social workers and 
■ foster parents, on the work with foster parents caring for 
children, on work with parents whose children are in foster 
care, as well as accounts of direct work with foster children 
in groups or through joints sessions. 

In the series Longman Papers on Social Work 
£1.20 net 

□ Sebastians 

A-Hospital School Experiment in Therapeutic Education 
The late Amy Sycamore 

. Edited by Portia Holman . ' ;... 

i pescrlbes thq work done' by a 'school* for. psychotic and •••'. 
>: ;) very drstprb&d children. The' author, has kept it on a very. ' -, 
‘f . .; pen- nice H?Val; de^Vib^s the^choOf and its aims, arid v- 
fclves examples of how and why certain actions and ~ V 
. behaviour of the children were allowed. 

, In the series Longman Studies it) Social Work 
- £1.26 net '/ 

. / O Community Work and Social Change V 
Gulbenk ion Foundation ; ! 

This survey of the present position of .community work in 
. ' Britain, with emphasis on sign if inapt trends and probable 

' futurd development,. include a discussion of- values and 
objectives, conflicts and problems in, community work.' . - 
£1.50 net- 

To Miss Angela Hainos, Longman Group Limited, Longman 
Houso, Durnt Mill. Htirlow, .Es ! sex CM20 2JE- 
. Please send ino an inspection copy .of thebouk(s) whlchM 
have marked above 'with .n lick, 1 

S'ffifilS , i , (till I I ■ . ■ I ■ I l | | |> t , | | , 

• Address ^ i 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE 
SOCIAL SERVICES * 

Sacond Edition 
WE. Baugh 
fit. 95- paperback 

CAUSAL MODELS IK THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Edited by H M. Blatoak 
£6.50 

SOCIAL EFFICIENCY 

A Concise Introduction to 
Welfare Economics 
Peter Bohm 
C2.Q0 pa per beck 

DRUG MISUSE AND THE LAW 

S Bradshaw 
95p 

DRUG MISUSE AND THE 
LAW: THE REGULATIONS 

J. S Hotchan 
£2.95 

ECONOMIC FACTORS IN 
; POPULATION GROWTH 

.Edited by Ansley J. Coafo 
£20 00 

THE FAMILY: ITS 
STRUCTURE AND FUNCTIONS 

Second Edition 
Rose Laub Conor 
hardcover £6 95 
paperback £2.95 

CRIME OR DISEASE? 

Antony flew 
£3.50 

TRENDS IN BRITISH SOCIETY 
SINCE 1900 

Edited by A. H. H of say 
hardcover £4.95 
paperback £2.95 

SOCIAL POLICY AND 
CITIZENSHIP 

1 . ‘ . y‘ Julia Parker . . i 

: haWcovaroCttSS : .: * - 
| '. paperbeok E2J5 

THE DEVIANT IMAGINATION 

Geoffrey Pearson . 

. hardcover £7.95 
paperback £2.95 

THE ECCNOCRATS AND THE 
POLICY PROCESS 

The Politics and 
Phlloabpb J or 
Cost-Benefit Analysis 
Peter Self 
hardcover £7.95 
paperback £2.95 

MARX AND MODERN SOCIAL 
THEORY : 

Alan Swinge wood 
, hardcover £9.95 
paperback £2.95 ' 

THE ECONOMICS OF 
V. EDUCATION 

Macmillan Studios 
tn Economics , . 

. ; John Vaizey ' ' - 

• 70p 

Macmillan Studies fn 
. Sociology : : 

MABidST SOCIOLOGY 

Tom Bolto more 
[It ;• .. hardcover £2.95 
Iri? paperback £t ^5. . ■, 

THE uStf 
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V Batty Hlndeab . / 
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Public services 


Social Policy und Citizenship 
by Julia Parker 
Macmillan, £6.95 and £2.95 
ISBN 33.9 18093 3 and 18094 1 

Julia Parker bus written an impor- 
tant and stimulating book, one 
whose ton I cum live up to and excel 
its dust cover promises. Social 
policy is defined by the author as 


pjrt of policies in practice ; to 
attempt a systematic distributive 
ana lysis. New evidence is not pro- 
duced, but rather a clear synopsis 
uf the existing data (as the author 
ackuowicdgesj for what it. is worth. 
Discussiun follows of the theoretical 
base for these a I locative/ redistribu- 
tive exercises (which has tradition- 
ally been found wanting] and of our 
failure to evaluate or monitor social 
policies on a scale in any way com- 


, but not kicking 


The Family Life of Sick Children 
by I, Indy Burton , * 

Rout ledge & Kegan Paul, £5.00 and 

Ctaijlf 

ISBN 0 710ft 8l7l 5 and 8172 3 


. tl,e ** generalization,, is left * r- 
reader, for the author is 1 No FIscrf Abode 
pu Ung_ strands together » nJ j. C(nu>Hrt 


of reciprocity and sbigma. 

There is so much tn commend 


‘ the set of iheui-eilcul and working P a, *ble to the effort and expense 
principles m terms of which two 
broad aspects of society, rhc supply 
ot and demand fur welfure goods 
arid services, are related through 
public organization The bunk 
aims ** to set out a theoretical 
approach tg the acadehiic study of 
social policy, ro examine British 
uiTnngeinents in terms of that 
upiDTUHcli, and to point to rlie prob- 
lems involved in developing a S ys- 
eni which utimtipis to relate ser- 
vices to need". Within the space 
of some 175 puge.s, she makes im- 
pressive i 111 trails into cadi of these 
a reus. She defines her ter ms, 

jleris us tn the liuiiiiitinjis of her 
case :i lid, whether she is exploring 
concepts of needs, citizenship, 
social rights or reciprocity, remains 
coherent, convincing and uu- 
dogmatic. 

The theoretical context of part 
one builds up three welfure models, 
lafisuf ruire, socialist and liberal, 
rite labels are far more i Him flags 
of convenience ; in each case links 
are pursued between the picturc-nf- 
lIi e-world that each embodies and 
the associated omlur.se me ut or rejec- 
iiiin of “ public uctimi ” u.s a res- 
ponse to this world view. Here, as 


A Constant Burden 
by Margaret Voyaey 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, £5.95 
ISBN 0 7100 8183 9 


oping Ihe implteatlmwS 

a 


THE TI MES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 19.9.75 
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Down and out in Skid Row 

minis' fiiilnri ia i|«i much at nil fol- 
ium rih‘(ipiu:< I liuiiiL'h'ss single men. 
Since ilmst with linndiuips form the 


f John Stewart 
'aik-hestcr University Press, EG.Q0 
0 7190 0560 4 


..us miKea ro parQuts^ibejT^Bilrn StewHits 

their XAh 


book is concerned 

, _ about w h« d ™iSy 1SUW * tomtlBt . sioe'e ...on, or 

we involve in their delivery. Parti- J Recent improvements in medico I *\ ich 8 cl,lld in the family. ? an,pS ’ who • sleep ,0ug,, “J" 1 

cularly, the lack of any longitudinal knowledge and treatment h“ve led * h * Hr8ues t,,al the *S eception centres or common lodg- 
dimension (understated in rhia I iZZ . 'i.™ ve .‘. ea accounts ” that nai .„ k 


, .»«,» i.. W i -- «i.u i.oi,uiLa|jiieu enua r ham hv avtara.i ■ ini man. tor example;. some 

exploration of Marshall's citizenship at the same time as. maintaining hv nVh^. M^Mf d a8e “ de *oI F 0 ' ve .. that the situation 
thesis Chore extended to embrace standards ot physical care. Both of !i y u?5 u? ,,arei . lts - Even thowk , F* u f' ,l ®”? ver ’ ‘ 
democru.dc control and consumer these books are. in thnir differ.m ft iTSSL 1 ^ US 

parnciiwnou m the planning and ways, a part of this relatively new a t,,,n 8 as normal parenbw fttiwiihite the homeless population 

udiiiitiisa-aciou of social policy) und tradition, and it is' :to be honed m«r«i;»r < ? eve, J. l ,eS8 ' an offiaj to be explained in different 
a reappraisal of Wnker’s discussion that a consideration' of the issues cerneri Fam 5 i» r«i B ? e 5 cie *. ?!* }tern«. They claim that such men 


ill .hi. , WW e.ru, ...d JpSHS I t ample' evidence !£fJK2£h K — ^ * «"■ " 


^and snd-social, who 

This, the author argues, gott , slBte whatever 



( [>arricu 

where they fi|lL Second, out 
economic and social behaviour needs 
(Analysing both a* " prior states ” 
op which welfare acts and as 
responses to welfare (eg incomu 
dLStributioiis which anticipate lax 
systems).. Third, to' acknowledge 


a normal l especS^iS itlK view t,,at m0Sl nome,ess 5,n B |e 
north-west Europe/whichrMults in ' tl,e y make apnropri.e ; f^ 1 .^ have been pushed towards 

the luues and etnmari. , use of “ ie ntwroal family iri Iortu lheir present situation by circum- 

8 a,,d sto ‘ ,,acl, belng '“tine nr'icl..- .. J „L.,.‘!?5. loncK P ; m . iE i„ a1: in S mainly within 


children with cystic fibrosis, the tain 
most couinioit gd lie tic disorder .iq . ailce 


services (and 
to govern men t; 


ihv view that most homeless single 

blocked by a Vticky’mucJiT makiJiu t> u 't* c u lar _ '* decounu u cl 

breathing and digestion difficult cies between S \he riluiitfam'K the poore ‘ l SOC,aI gl ‘ oups ’ their Iack 
the disbJhutive negative's— the costs be* 1 * d^newsiary *n^a^ment- stf/ ? isa . , | led M the : <*^11* education thelr mental, 

of non-receipt of benefits and dal dietl“ SnUbfotiw^ TBESK ‘y nthol ically transC^i ( ^.cal and social hand.ceps ensure 

(mas n j ■ ce aai - ly 5,1 thac roey appear to affirm ill 1 ib«l they pay the price of failure 

. SR a can^ usifallv va li«!ity of the normal order ofVjn a competitive society. No one 

(particularly as it relates ty. pardct< vided by the parents at home' IenstTfo 1,1811 BCt j* 1 is sufficient since 

conspicuous, pay- Burton’s twin aims are to assess the S future U 5 m^ llC ?I t ^nMn^ r" ,afiran,s ’ 1 are 1101 8 homogeneous 

in subseniiunr chapters iin ‘kiiiVhiiT, .WL r h.u,u ei S nt S| ” becom^fm lies Tnd™ «udl h ° 1 *' COBCe |! ,r ? tin * 00 F* "wS h ™ ever '~ 

inti ust rml izariou and social stratifl- equally significant “no renreseiitd- Beh toh nlnJ n nH appears realistic,^ and marriageiih -**hiblt some torn of mental illness, 

” nf soc ifl l Si?'* without taxation. ? Th^tbLr TJ (L *5 *3 ) 1 m , S **** ** they would oihew^llj.icel handicap or alcoholism. . 

•SS^IbS- ha ^. l,een - V i jn wha ‘ »•* Ihe services of 

■SSriSS gVgn t0 ■■*****# &:.*&_'bopkl. beset them. " “ W, “ Cl1 J h « ? rl ?f !L“ easy book to rerij W welfare stare attempt to meet 

The study has a number of posi- some' con^St ^ ** \ «"* *'* 

?*JF features ; mtervtews with the familiar to many oftheporeaS hjUEh ,he w dfare net? These are 

l ?™ers and some ot die older sick readers h In. Tim nr.ihm- »’• 



.argn me n ts. 

. We reach port t Wo— with its - Ser- 
vice by service review-t-arihed with 
a tttMtlal set of criteria against 
which to Judge the standing and tiu- 


hopefuliy^she will do Us the future 
favour oF further exploring issues 
such os those. 


An inmate of a Liverpool hostel. 

ticular. He compares his findings 
usefully with those of other studies, 
some difficult to obirnn or out of 
print, thus allowing one to draw con- 
clusions on what is being done and 
what might be done to improve the 
vagrant’s lot. He describes how the 
bulk of present provision for home- 
less single men rests with the Sup- 
plementary Benefits' Commission 
and comments fuvnurubly oil their 
efforts, which take the form of 
reception centres, chsIi and voucher 
payments to diems and grants to 


Michael Reddin 


Old age reservations 


Social Work, Ageing and Society 
by C. Paul Brearley 
Routledge and Kcgaii, Paul. £ 3,95 
and £1.95 

rSBN 0 710ft 8184 7 and 8185 5 

Socialization to Old Age 
by Irving Rqso'w ‘ • 

University of California Press, £4.90 

ISBN 0 520 02461 3 


BreaiJey is not concerned with 


On the debit side, the absence ofa 
normal perspective as provided by 
a control group means dial at times 
the cliilds behaviour may be Imer- 
— ■ -»<i«.*inju rv in i preted as stemmiue from his ill. 

'idvlS ti e thl 1W n??; he I offer , inE i lw V whereas , similar behaviour is 
tiie , P? Vlce social 'worker found just as frequently in normal 
,fa« to face Unth an elderly client, children of the same age The 
niv*dm?i? Ua Tk COn ' V * 5 I lJ l^roressioiial omission of the actual filter view 

tUe ad y?sed. eS Researclf ^ 

rajiK 0 h rSe y first r 0 c* l » *^^*ii** 

*™?£ n ±?^nrne t pay attention the data, and the reader Seed! to ^ avu 1,0 way of inf*?*- 


5iT. ui moie vagrancy 

tempting to jump VroirT ^suinairi ^ ’nwhiejhe personal social Stewart’s most important finding 

? sp^mary, but tltis?. tempiatu" “ncentrating on the noitli- j G essentially a criticism of local 

snould be resisted If one Is W W ! • 1 or England, Manchester in par- nuthnrity . social services depart- 
the full flavour of her. argument k 1 
fuller reading may also lead G« 
to question whether hqr sample rf 
families is large enough or repe- 
sentqtivc enough to Justify bet «& 
elusions.' 

It would be Interesriog * 
challenge ” parents with. the iff*, 


111 h . 1 mi iv n( 1 hie pnpii |- ji inn, 1 h is is 
11 serifius indiumem. TJiusv survicos 
liliisl be expnmleil in pi-uvidu sIil- 1- 
leretl accommodation and mrdicnl 
and social wmk cure. I disagree with 
'he si at erne in iIiht these men would 
he unlikely 10 make use nf improved 
liieilicri] services. Adequate evidence 
I'or this view is nut provided and the 
Miiiaiinn in t.iiiidnn appears c|inu- 
to the contrary. . 

Ohe key policy question dealt with 
is whether or 11 m separaie services 
should be provided for homeless 
single itien. Stewart's answer is an 
unqualified no. His refuiuriuii of the 
argument fpr h .separate service is 
probably correct: the universal prin- 
ciple should he maintained. Wlmt is 
required in this case is m recognize 
the rights of these men to the ser- 
vices lhai are available and 10 ex- 
tend and improve the services as a 
whole. 

_ John Stewart bus wrineii a .sen- 
sible bonk. He knnws his subject 
well and avoids ihe gross generuii/n- 
lions und naive noiimis rhut bedevil 
discussions in ibis area. Some of ilic 
dutu could have been presented in 
a less raw and undigested form and 
I regret his unwillingness tn present 
his conclusions in a coherent und 
developed summary. He tends to dis- 
miss solutions proposed by others 
rather cursorily, yet lie is louth to 
specify his own in detail. This is a 
pity since his obvious understanding 
of the problem mid knowledge of 
the subject would have justified his 
duing sn. The bonk contains useful, 
information on the situation in the 
nunhwesi and is a good iniruduc- 
tinn to the subject. He has suc- 
ceeded in covering complex issues 
and ud mini strati ve r procedures in a 
readable form. The chapters are 
well iinnnimcd, which compensates 
for the milter .slipshod hihlinginpliy. 
Although there arc some mi pin- 
points about which one would 
quibble, the book is to he recom- 
mended us one nf the few available 
which deals adequately with this 
complicated ~ question, providing a 
reliable acenunt and a subet assess- 
ment of key questions of policy, 

Susanne Wood 


Practising what is preached 


, of _^ le ?. ce }' Rele- the concliisiotfs drawn ore hisHfl^H ma ^ e *<*> ^““22 


tloDships must be attended 


Rela- the conclusions drawn are .iusHfied 1 * --arcl, 1 ora t<w f N u 1 


gills aud Methods in Social Work 
•yjobo Haines 

Constable, £5.00 and, £ 2.50 
ISBN 0 09 460230 1 and 460720 6 


framework presented must be clear' ways of looking at problems rather 


° bvl 9 ua Interest research approach,. Jtifgr««M[ f JjjjM-* « buic Introduction 'to 
st this Ddob nflldii Fai* t-hnsa p 1 <iba 1(1 . amtiA nd hLm 1 'Ocia! Hork ( this book lfiys uniphflslR 

generic elements common to 


i5 “ «l s='3:ass5?>qK'a 

have created few acceptable roles ties " “ ” 

fori the elderly” wires Brearley in even__ 
ms : introductory f wr^ social taiutloatiod', * , ; Help, he 


" PoterPww*. 


Bolb these ItUare-iree &&S^STS- 

For tha dSSu^wdi^ dlfflcJlI Jaa^ild? 'JT!? 1 7 sd “ could well^iay ’ "dJWdenffi'i ^ 

in social relationships, Jt'inaV has rouch tp say tfmt is uelevant L - * * 

be a . (silent ? ) method of com- a P y: j ltu, ^°?. Inyplving handlcapj 

1 iSS&ia 

else in socialization theory expression ”, 

, ffl rch *? Presented tn ' Vet. existing -research material 
toch are 'nterpreiariona would support different emphases 
Sweriaf Rn ,BementS o1 ' fc,lown Against Rosow I would dwell not «n 
5*25*”®“. ,«o*o«v presents. new arau- ¥ 

J W^iretiqiis faSL’r [ 

be ; 5 w«wy for- m : I 

; jhfiy were 'brought tn- '. s 




A Social guide 


S4claI practice. Including 


groups, with communities 
,, .jlU^wntwl institutions as well 
casework 'with in- 
J duais ood families. There is 


and easilv followed. Third, it 
should be honest and explicit about 
the extent to which the propositions 
pur forward are based on conven- 
tional wisdom rather than validated 
results, So chat readers can be clear 
how fur they need to test these 
propositions - for themselves. 
Finally, it should lead the student 
on to further reading. 


from 




j»^;*r4S3 

-tronon*; «- • w J 

would 


a rac ? n ?«en«iwibn,..kb r "l?« '.«£■ Perhaps .not Entirely confi sruphy has beencmVinn^' u 
• tasurf, .niaroTy dfeoretteal ^ Am tbafr' value, but euu.H^^V llacJpnn* .,r“ffi led : b y 


• Old ago: 
traiiiitldn tt 
iitillyiduahc^,, 
iWA-tlifspiutus 
ally. ‘ 


bed. The 
mporary 
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A Gi^fdo rqrfeoiilol Workers - 1 - J 
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Haines’s claim to be generic rests 
on very shaky foundations. While 
j. j™ j -«« * mi nues. mere ib no he Sometimes brings in brief 
urHr 1 1 liee d for such hooks, examples front situations involving 

^mcu iarly ones based on British ■ other approaches, his tone is that of 

a caseworker. For example, the cen- 
tral chapters on, strategies fot inter- 
vention ai'e - ” ' ' 

coiicertteci with 

(tonships on a ope-to-one or family 
level. Community work Is scarcely 
dealt with at all except as a supple- 
ment to casework. While Goldstein 
speaks with the professional 


Sf* 1)111 L have serious 

! *^ b,s about this attempt. . 

fihfnrtnn^ Haines has been 

rln h fl l i n " te A, R timing. His book 
Published soon after the 
ftoh ,te r , e two American bodks 

lRft - S?. 0 SW vik » H - Qold - 

I'nild,., Soc, °^ Work 1 Prnctfce; a 
approach 


than scientifichTly validated methods 
of action. Of the three, Humes's 
book is most firmly based in the 
conventional wisdom nf social 
workers, and hs such, gives firmer 
indications of what should be done 
in specific situations as opposed 10 
ways of thinking systematically 
about them. But it is also the least 
effective of the three in helping 
students to appreciate the limita- 
tions of social work knowledge, and 
how lo assess it. 

This last point is closely related 
to the question of further reading. 
Haines says that his presentation of 
has been designed to stimu- 


issues 

late the. reader to -think further and 

1 . ; «»Arn«VcniiA| D r*i£' • where possible fa 6ngegfl In discus- 
i .^nteipeisoiinl rela* ju 0 „ s with colleagues or .felloW ; stu- 
dents “. Only " for those who wish 
to rend more widely ” (my italics) 
is the brief bibliography presented. 
$ 0 , for extim pie, in the relatively 
brief discussion of values in social 
work there are no references to 
other writers, and only one specific 


ffiNw and Anna group worker he. is never- &$ narrow 

UL P l^ •' "'ddfli mid method fcf ne8 * ^Hp^comn^te^fi^sh- reference In the bibliugraphy. Tliis 

15E2LW«**d«). Both were HS52.U := hSSiu *m'pon« lubjecr : is much batter 


rlc teaching, njkf •'“PJ relativrlv full discusSjnn of authority 

and deirtonsnated by rlio full cases . - 0C faf work— a subject neglected 

t BvT V Httq in ... - »h..t thou m-eaent. , . . . J L . „ L __ i — 

“•‘tod grasp 


iitiy the other writers— docs not refer 


K^ttlence of. generic ■ teaching. 

but. only 
: Shows a 
ory that 
t is clear 
1 anon to 

Briti!! 1 *- - wTue'bf SwE* and~wF])be’ Readily compreheiulble biljliiigrripliy to read on.iuctliods of 

: lfo 3 n 1 i SQcia l Workers iniust de— ro.ull studcnls. lf they have a back- | S odal work 01 her than cflSflvvo/k. .. 
i^Iisnn^oi.K ability tostand com- ground:, that . involves - ■ some. students who Hre primarily inter- 
flji- ""ro- these works.. 1 .'experience of casework they will be esl ^j case work will find in this 

^..‘"ttOditoiDrv’ able to relate it wily to that ex- 


K ,:r. «*£»» of the theory that 'Whhipthe serious J? mi ratio ns of to the Impdrtmit work by Fnren and 
l-** roelj 1 . approach. It is clear itt casework approach, Haines's iBiu’iey^m/ioj fty in Social Ca&eu/Qrk.. 
"f. slfirted writing tbo anon to 1 analytical framework, is clear. The Similarly, there is liuie encourace- 
- ‘ : la " 1 lheir experience. Never*- book is. well written, free' of jargon mdnt in either the references nr the 
**053 Ihe L'_ .i ....in Waarlllti rnmnruliAiMiKIfi . itiihlindrnnliv in rrml mi niniTinHc nf 


forfurtliordaldl 
puhllaatfod^m (nlfi Reid; 
gltaBs write to 


'i 1 41 , 
. ''li- r 




pittaM write to 1 -.' -. Ik VK^ence'l w H ageidat, the intellectual, erru 

o^st^y^HV; 

* V A".:.' 1 'T : ^ 8: ^ f ‘ g ^n-Ynir rTj r ' '"-Ml'' throe ■ ItfeLs i present- Vti 
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A Check List of Recent Books 



Opc-ninj' Ihe Door 

A Mifi/r i<i A ; i u’ Policies /«r the Meninllu Hinulnmniwit 

KATHLEEN JONES ” 

l“b* 1 Hmiwii. W. J. Cuiininghaiil, Julian KdIhiIjs, J'i-ici 
\V illiMHK 

fiMciiiot/unid t.ihrnnj nj Socml Policy £6.95 

The Yearbook of Social Policy 1974 

EDITED RY KATHLEEN JONES 

I'ht c-iliiiiui of this now stumJard work. £9..>T. 

rommuntty Work: Two 
Erin ED BY DAVID JONES and MARJORIE MAYO 
I lux annua] publication develops in particular, the themes nj 
resident participation and the political implications of com- 
munity work and social change. cloth £4.95, puper £2.50 

Tiic Family Life of Sfck Children 

A Study of Families Oping with Chronic Childhood Disease 
L1NDY BURTON 

Ihr iiiit-hnr deals with the practical problems which arise for 
iht purt-ms nf st-riniisly ill or handicapped children. 

£5.00, paper £2.50 

A Constant Burden 

Tin Reconstitution of Family Lifo 
MARGARET VOYSEY 

The basis nf this sympathetic study is un analysis of parents* 
rc-spiiiw-s to questions about the effects of having a dis- 
abled child on their Family life. £5.95 

' Varieties of Kesidcniial Experience 
EDITED BY" JACK TI7.ARD, IAN SINCLAIR und 
K. V. G. CLARKE 

Th rise studies n-f residential children's instil utimis us]; why 
the. st- homes which serve apparently similar functions differ 
<0 much. £6.50 

An Introduction to AUnihiiKtrRtion for 
Social Workers 
JOYCE WARHAM 
Revised edition £3.20, paper £1.60 




Routledae & 
Kegan Paul 



HUTCHINSON 


Two important titles 
for sociologists and 
social workers 


The Needs of Children 

Mia Ketlmer Pringle 

This widely- acclainjed work on the environinenial 
and emotional needs of children by the Director of the 
National Children's Bureau is now available as a 
paperback. 

‘Wefl- balanced and readable' Tinies Higher 
Education Supplement .■ 

'A concise and telling summary of available 
knowledge’ Social Work Todqy ;• 
v ,09 72441 10 paper £1-45 ■ , y , j 

09 120580$ ■ 'cased ^C29$ /; ! ; - . ‘r$ .;• 

Social Policy 

New Edition 
T. H. Marshall _ 

Afulty revised and updated edition of Professor • 
Marshall's classic analysisol the political and social 
forces which have moulded the Welfare State. • 

The We w Statesman said of a previous edition : 

'A model of compact information and lucid 
exposition ... . It is hard to think who pouief have done 
better.' , 1 . 

091226201 cased £3 95 . 

091 22621 X paper £1>95 j ; : 

' ..i 

’ . • . • , . . , . ' i •, • _ . ' 

Inspection copies hjay be obtained from : 

Inspection Copy Urtit, Hutchinson Publishing Gipup; 
Church Road, Tiptree, Essex 
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Shotgun babies 


Fertility and Deprivation : a study 
of differential fertility amongst 
working-class fatuities in Aberdeen 
by Janet Askbom 

Cambridge University Press, £4.90 

ISBN 0 521 20795 9 


In industrial societies since the war, 
most couples have been having two 
or three children. What was until 
recently a decreasing proportion 
have been having none or only uni*, 
and a decreasing proportion have 
been having four or more. Of the 
latter, most are poor. Janet Asfchunt 
Inis in this excellent little book pro- 
vided the best explanation so fur 
of why this should be so. 

She considers three possibilities. 
Ihe first is that effective means of 
birth control are not available to 
them. If this means that they can- 
not get them if they try, fe is false, 
especially tn Aberdeen. But per- 
haps they do uot try? This raises 
the second possibility, that they do 
not because they inhabit a “cul- 
ture of poverty" in which fatalism, 
despair and indigence are inexor- 
ably transmitted from generation to 
generation. But why? Is it just 
u cultural matter in this anthroiio- 
log c«I sense ? Or has it to do with 
their social situation in a market 
society ? To answer these questions, 
sue took a small sample of four 
sorts of couple, all married in I960* 
hi : skilled working-class ones with 
T°. cbl,dl ' ei ‘ <IH2), skilled ones 

ll:wJ OUr or J , more (in4+>, un- 
sk ed ones with two <V2>. and un- 
s .tiled ones with four or more 


rathei than another, in knowledge 
of the mechanics of reproduction 
in awareness of birth control. In 
its use. and in their perceptions 
of and ambitiryis for the future, the 
couples divided according to die 
number of children that they had 
bad, and not according to their 
class situation. More exactly, the 
Cline was from 1IJ2 through V2 to 
IH4+ and V4+. These factors 
exp lamed much of the differential 
fertility. But what explained them ? 
Askliam's second auswer is that it 
was not a ,f culture of poverty M . On 
the iiiciisiii'es supjwsed to indicate 
such u culture, the couples differed 
little. Her third answer, and the 
thesis of t lie book, is that the differ 
ences could be explained bv sima 
tioiial factors. The III4+ couples 
differed from the III2 ones in 
having Imd hasty marriages, having 
had frequent changes of job, and 
having had to move house more 
often. And these were also the 
differences between the V4+ and 
VZ, although because of the market 
situation of class V more of the 
couples in that class had experi- 
enced such upbeavuls and insecuri- 
ties. 

It do as not matter that this book 
reports on u small sample of oikj 
marriage cohort in one town. There 
are any number of boring and un- 
informative analyses of large and 
more representative samples, whose 
Dormgiiess and un informativeness 
no doubt has much to do with tlieir 
size. Askliain conceived and 
executed the study bv herself, end 
5P* Produced one of the two or 
itiree best books ever to appear 
on the social determinants offer- 
tiuty, and almost certainly the best 
book on the determinants of fer- 


* V4 +>: was beautifully near, and a.!^ “*po»e the poor and deprived, 

enabled her to suggest some very £*■ ,kc aI1 t,le best books, it 
interesting answers. ' pver with stimulation for 

Tj,., f . ful l her inquiry. 


, ™ 0 .of these whs tlmr in 
l references for families of one size 


Geoffrey Hawthorn 
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Studies 


tt-'i i' 


Inventory of Information resources In 
tne social sciences 

A Mlohaa! Brittain and Stephen A. Roberts feds.) 

Thifc book provides valuable details of soecialiKAri 

Drugs, society and the law . ^liable 

Harvey Tefl 

pSSSr-i a.«sr 

Evaluation for decision In social ** 
programmes 

Mark S. Thompson 

Conscious orientation of evaluative rasearrh 
C7.25 ‘ ; • 

&S 6r8 a " d theif «c!al work a,,a, " B 

■p^SSSr 

’ .I^MWcW.of^lanainqJn neCto^ 1 *” .. 


Nuts and bolts 


The Year Book of Social Policy i 
Britain 1974 

edited by Kathleen Jones 
Routledge and Kegau Paul, £9.50 
ISBN 0 7100 8156 1 


A disastrous historical separation of 
the teaching of social administra- 
tion from other disciplines has 
meant _ that (with a few notable 
exceptions! “social policy” stu- 
dents have hitherto tended to con- 
cern themselves with the nuts end 
bolts of the superstructure of the 
social service# without worrying 
about the pule pink political con- 
sensus upon which, they assumed, 
tne welfare state would continue to 
rest. Now. however. Professor 
Kathleen Jones in her introduction 
to The Year Book of Social Policy 
m Britain 197-1 sees traditional 
approaches to the studv of social 
policy as being challenged, by wel- 
fare rights organizations, by 
deviancy theory, by the .unantici- 
pated consequences of massive 
administrative reorganization in the 
health and social services, and by i 
current political and economic 


Cash now, service later 


Provision for the Disabled 
by Eda Topliss 

Basil Blackwell and Martin Robert- 
son, £4.50 and £2.25 
ISBN 0 631 16220 8 and 16510 X. 


either greater direct t „ 
benefits to tlie enmm L ^ 
whole than its cas°? W$ ly .* 
o useful appronch M,^ 
involved in such cSSfllffif 
X - n<n extensively exSEErS 

arowiiie »ni 


Chit-chat on this and that 


Here is the first satisfactory 


growing literature on J 0 

.. ,,ot considered. And a r,7 aw q 7100 8135 9 »nd 8136 7 

attempt to review the full range of recession, the relationshin fi* * 

services for disabled persons, the levels of unemployment and „ Introduction to English Poetry 
problems. posed by disability and the designed to enable disabled 5 s Vaurence Lerner 
ways in which our society responds and those who care To? if? Ld Arnold. £5.00 nnd E1.9S 
to them. There are chapters on edu- enter the labour mm+L mi 5789 5 and 5790 9 


, . “re chapters on edu- enter the labour market 0 7131 5789 

cation provision, employment aud further discussion. re ^ 
rehabilitation services, income main- A tantalizingly brlpf j Irlh and Literature 
teiiuncc, accommodation, personal reports on the author^ JW-WIIHm " , ' 1 * — 
social a services, and voluntary disabled persons in qnm^fotillcdgE 
provision, and an attempt at an »nd provides the 

evaluation - • ■ ■ 

made _ on .» u± ntunr i«.uojrnu tt Ht needs nf 

empirical studies and government persons, and, as a conn* 1 

inquiries. The implications of the difficulties involved In 

these for policy are briefly con- satisfactory standard 
sidered. The book will be invalii- ( nr ^ iem except in such bS 

able lO those wlin hair, J1..I.I..I linil.lma mwl o/l., .J 


j Anatomy of the Novel 
Marjorie nolton 

tiedge & Kogan Paul, £3.50 and 


rhubarb noises" and sen l lily added 
“ I am sure to have forgniLen some- 
thing ”, she nervously regrets her 
daring in a note m ihe hack of the 
hook; “The terms 1 have used here 
Hre not accepted critical technical 
terms in rhis context, and should 
not be used in academic essuvs or 
examinations without explanation ". 
Criticism has become indeed a kind 
of chit-chai which is less than 
divine. 


imagery, lie refers to his preface as 
pouring the froth out of ilic buttle, 
and Inter punishes u decrepit pro- 
verb in saving ilmt *■ Crab he poured 
new ■ wine into old bottles ; the 
KoinHiitics -set out rn remake ihe 
uottles. . But in cu.se until her kind 
ut audience should think him flip, 
jiaiit and donnishly humorous, he is 


J-eady, in the essays on Raleigh ami 
Hatdy, to flaunt li is credentials as n 


the author's JSSlVilliom Rifthter 
rsous in Soui^jiulled* 6 Sc Kcgnn Paul, £3.50 
basis faTwN O 7100 ^137 5 


of these services is eniphasis throughout the iwi ! 
on the basis of recent die jdiosyna-atic need* nf , . . . . , ... 

: J oi auHA. an art, criticism may have died 

exhaustion, but in its lower 
;hes it has a certain dread and 
ing vitality. The novel has been 
atomised and English poetry in- 
oduced on countless previous Ocea- 
nian ted services - coufusjng,** v and "to Po"pulaJ«“ w JSST nr^L!*® 605 ' buc th J eie . seems , u,wa YS 10 be 
teachers mid students of social provision nf '‘- I i ecudf, i ^® conc lo rfo t ie same JKBin - P vei1 


able to those who help disabled housing and education. It 1«, 
persons and who find the frog- tbat Hie age range of the 


work. The author 

nomlc nnd” political coutlltionV which 1 dlscussl0n in 


longer assume as given, basic eco 


e theoretical frame- ,V ‘ 1JC * 1 promotes c 

S- «?'.« policy o^a,ded rather 'by 

nutnaiutarmu terms he discussion of the uwtailer innumerabje predecessors with 


Laurence Lerner is mbie ligorous 
and formidable, mid despite the 
solo-recital look of rhis honk — the 
subtitle announces, " fifteen poems 
discussed by Laurence Lerner " — it 
is a waste nf his critical talents. The 
format is ill-judged — rhe exhaustive 
investigation of a poem is best per- 
formed collaboraiivoly in a class, 
and can hardly be tr 
unless it is a virtuoso 
skill as Empson’s readings ure the °f 


Marxist. Bur rhese same credentials 
make him ii mote iniL-resiinu mid 
reliable guide iu prose fiction than 
to poetry, and the present book is 
un unavailing detour. 


William Rigliter is more ambitious 
and more original, though he 
encounters other traps: his studv 
is frustratmgly prolegomena I, dis- 
pining ways ahead, nccimiulutiiiu 
inscribed, procedures and techniques wirhimt 
display of ever under Hiking a hold expliiiHtioii 
the subject. Bothering 


current political mid economic The di«Vu«lm, 7, ” r 111 ; i s Zn. T rece ? 1 Marjorie Bolton addresses her- 

change. “It i s becoming incrcas- w jSlf, a simSl thJL , • c ° ucted «wl « « »ne ui Hwerji 

m«ly apparent that we can no the ° r ® tIC « 1 frame- , Pf om Qtes choice dnikELt^-endoii. and makes rhe 


snoalj iandcscension, and makes the 

drM t.i— l.. 


are themselves subject "ta“ "chai- uouJ!ef y nr t0 T»n Pr n ^ Ce l he ™I > - ,ll P r . ia i n f ^esting.TjT iiT wemu'Uir'r e li« bH h v " mid dulV- 

te»A C ‘i . Ac f° rdi, iBly. she states, in Chronically m 1 !* J ,c rrBISf 111 * 1 y f^ls to pndkism. eulivened by up-to-date eye- 

1974 it is time also to look at the -sons Ar.iofn- P^abled Per- cntical appraisal of . some of £ trailing acknowledgments of Kings- 

foundutious of social policy unolv- J i 0 .*1 c - lted “ a P ri n>e more recent literature. ley Amis and Catch 22. She writes 

sis. “Students 9f social policy h mna nit u ri u/wirm < ° " te ^ 1 " i P 1 cr, . la P s .t be weakest pan d 4 wdi an eager, slangy garrulity 

follow an ncadeinic discipline that Si 11 teims, the provisions book is the historical iiHrodacu «hfeh one suspects will repel the 
is new and crude by contrast with based nn lul c miscon - c . eived i being It is always difficult in i biTwiig audience she intends to in- 
the pitnhli«hn/i . _..j iU _ aasea . Dn tde supposition that an in ti'bductory text to reflect rear 4t aUli,s with — Finnegans Wake is 

expansion of cunent services was in another' but related field. with chummy vulgarity 

,®^ ulr ®Pi therefore it resulted in iu recent years liistorianj ^.“hardly my cup of Irish coffee 

1Ittle action because funds shown a growing Interest ia aa? , ' icr "• wb ^ e a drama errant 

were not earmarked. Instead, the policy and its origins, and **1$ ,J° bn Castle and Arthur 

economic arguments in favour of consideration of their debate ' s recommended for its 

intervention on behalf of disabled have enlivened and Informed ^wousmanesque charge: as if testify- 

— J! ■— - ■ - ,B “ in a television com mere ia I, Miss 

li i - t — - j -".—"i ii>umi ti<"Muiiiciii uunuu. ...: d made me thirsty 

which policy should be discussed- accelerated my pulse". 

does state interve ntion result in Sally Safasfc She specializes in translaiion of 

' I .. . . . ftovel* into contemporary term*, 

’.■‘X J. ^ Jl -a 1 1 awacming Jcamiie Deans sinning a 

. Jueavmg it on the latch ^ u,id i,, - isk, - v i ,re ‘‘ icrib -‘ 


rr. . , ,r mmuibsi wiui 
tne established disciplines ; and the 
more dogmatic they are about the 
nature aud scope of tlieir subject, 
the more likely they ure to be 
wrong.” . 

It is perhaps symptomatic of how 

appear In"' soine^uarre^that 'she I ns provS . di,1 « discussion ’ "of “ the ^ "cmimteiSJ 

felt it worthvrfiile to open with an I ?°»^xt within government action. ' 1?] 


obligation to explain, m make con- prellmlnaiy defiiiiiinns, he sn,| t || LS 
cessions to those who have not rend himself with cumbersome Leruumic 

equipment like the term “socing- 
**■'...• . w "ich is no iiiiuelciuue 
addition to nur criiiciil viicuhiihn v. 
He writes inside the shadowy 
JierincLic genro of criticism ulh.uj 
f'!!“cism. mid trustingly refers m 
Wildes remurk rliat niiicism is 
at ter all more creative than litera- 
ture ; correspondingly, his most 
astute comm eats nre about oilier 
critics, notably Frye mid Kvruinde. 
nither than about mythic liicrurv 
works, which hover on the 
periphery, represented mostly in 
pfirody (Douglas Bush's iiccnunt of 


Paradise Lost or to purvey back- 
ground information, deadens read- 
ings which no doubt in live per- 
formance arc spontaneously percep- 
tive and ilhiminmiiig. 

Nor do the 15 poems stand alnne, 
as Cleonth Brooks's row nf well- 
wrought urns dn, isolated from time, 
place and even From author, simply 
networks of words — each essay is a 
compressed study of the poet and 
even of his time, rather than a 
minute excavation of the individual 
poem, ton circumstantial rn. be par- 


anodyne col action of sayings from 
different policy pundits, whose un- 
surpi-isuvg conclusion is that' * racial 

B*rtlcds wauld'dur^y be of fee fed by 
any. major economic end political 
changes that may emerge In dealing 
with the present difficulties". But 
i 1 *?® splendid discussions follow: 

dusuSd 1 1 _ soc J al p° llc y; of 


ticulnrly valuable. However, in one the primeval rites of June Austen'* 
cuse at least, that of Crahhe's “ Peter dark universe) nr ‘in absurdly 
Grimes”, Mr Lerner rediscovers n excessive criticism (Heinrich Zitn- 
poem in sensiiive discussion uf it. ’nor un Sir Guwuin, a nuineless 
nnd it is imeresting that he sliuuld untht-opnlngizing critic on Mrs 
remark on the poem's severe anti- Ramsay*us Rhea and Deiuetc-r). He 
romanticism. Grimes is not a mystic points out thin the dangerous pi c 
solitary, because “Cruhhe assumes tension of nmdcin French critics 


Opening the Door s A studv of new 
policies for the mentally liandl- 


John 


tfiuiquillizei's ^ for Marianne 

“2. ^ expected to take no 
j. a b ‘ s bren d and 

f. r . ~~ fbou 8 b it efflnresces oeca- 
.! nt0 resplendent nonsense : 
SLl ,5,ed „ ,he wioiii types of 
JSfT? as Spokesmen, symbols, 

isnbe h r< n,S ’ ° rname,,ts ' secretaries, 
imuers, ears, criticism* Q ,- 


a social ethic, and shows us the ‘J* “ ■«’* to understand or to imui pre- 
collapse of a spirit that refuses the {he literary work but to use it " 
responsibilities of society " : Britten liftwever. ho .seems tn liuve doiu 
has rendered the poc-m ruinaniic ( „ b K same, using the wm-k uf h 


nor brings out die. impact ef* 
earmarked Crossman moneji i 
raise miuimum standards. .AM 
the Ely inquiry report, 
able efforts had been madej; 
improve services through bis 
.tions of resources— it would W 
been helpful to policy mekm: 
planners to know tlie efficacy 
this strategy. ' 

A more basic weakness H tieW 




■ PKioa td W Anndunced: - . ' 1 

From LEXINGTON BOOKS ■ ^ 976 

°M^e institutions V 

ft:-; 


dust rial relations, the law and the 

economy fthe best piece in the i #ne f» t wlUl 

book); and of civil liberties and nlw’ Cunningham, Julian 

human lights in Ireland, where Pro- 5« b fi r j an l P £ ter 
fessor Jones distils her experience rmM^SfnAJSS? 0 ' Pa,li » £6 ' 9S 
from the Gardiner Committee. This ® 7100 8139 1 

general Section - on the " para- 

hewave,, displays rather ^ess poU^ 

and mauageniem Issues. RefffK - 
Is made to tlie feeling of 

sfm j — auiiiiiii- Mic iiuummion ot me 1971 wiiiVh boss of the niaitageiuent a 

co,1< i erns * including special Paper, the region wanted Infer.nvf su,ff in tho individual' n**' ®>con: The Advancement 
P^ous, health councils, tion to deterS fSe nolfe?^ handicap hospital. This S^raing Bqok I 

bqttpred wives, one-parent families Ahhn„oi, ' ■ po1 c,os - Jem that has been acceiMj- EJjM W. A. Armstrong 

fa very useful discussion of the nirnM- Q ° US1 u . n & ”8/0gion tlie the N IIS reorganization. DeW, Press, £1.50 
Sr Report), and aspects of child ls P rob W tyni- touches on tripartite KJ. 48 .® * 2 fi05 ? 

care and voluntary work. Neverthe- vp.4, 6 iL C ™ pt /?nnn'f a v cnce of tlie tmn ’ within the liospitdv_a Writings of Daniel Defoe 
Jess here, too there is a welcome IVZ&K <1,000+ place) mental- approach that has been sop^ j. T. Doulfen 

broadening' of perspective with Stwtlng witlV a bv the formuJation pf ^“Iverjlty press f5Q0 

many of ^ ie writerT taking aS p 1 ? i 7J r f nds * rom ^0 RH'»«Vy groups, proteswjgg » J rress ' f5 0 ° 

trouble to set their subjects 8 in a - taJ ' A «, the treat- tivoa nnd ptlier more l*a^ " 

Wider historical and political con- ti™* Hospital foclli- approaches in many .mfe 

text. Professor Noel Timms. f^r £?,V ?K lC ^ aii e consid- «P hospitals (including , ■ 

pxample, rightly If ’ unfa$hibrmblv ^dthen life o n theward the region surveyed). ' ■«. L fiJ?* rapl 1,1 and 

qu^trons |>r what procMses «"ffi Problems of the . Many pebpie believe JJ ■ : 

ter^d wives" are becoming a public • b ^ ac * c wards A- sizedble attitude- JwteiHions of the Depart®^ 1 “University Press 95n enuh 

issue • v ^ S a puolic sprvey^among nurslng staff brings Health and health 2 volume^ P 

.Professor Jones anticipates critl vnrjcl W ^ ’the ci'idcB] role of .the to be converted inw ** M.- C. Battestln an, 

cisms Uiat some of these issues*^ nd ' ur .^, and infor- wore needs to be done , 

treatments are “ not ' really par t of JS^ 1 J. inks the coinuiunicy arid learn little . to* Jv q Press, £20 00 

the. subject matter of socfal^licv dfen«°-T““^ ed „ are Joiles’a book in tl.is^^|«0J9 812472 4 ^ • ° °° 


after the event in his setting of it, follow critics rather than renin rim; 
as his Grimes Is indeed a romantic “UO «*> original discussion nf myth, 
visionary who leaves a brutish anil “is book is a contribution to d 

'A 


-isionary 

meati-minded society for the chill 
company of the Giem Bear and 
Pleiades. Mr Lerner’s tone is shifty, 
in the same way as Miss Bolton’s^ 
nervously unsure about who he is 
writing tor — he hopes rn win confi- 
dence by making a joke about Mrs 
Wilson pnd by hearty bibulous 


series, he. edits, entitled Concents 
of Literature, and ir exemplifies 
rhe peril of translating literature 
into a concept: in rhe process ir 
may cease to be interesting as 
literature. 


Pefer Coiifad 


Anecdotes for your dotage 


■ * — 

PaoeSL 1 * t and 09931 5 
•tomes pe ^ acks » Jane Austen : 5 

d. notes by James 


informative, but suggest that 
readers of Jane Austen no longer 
own dictionaries, which may be true. 
The cover .reproductions from Hugh 
Thompson's genial 1890s illustra- 
tions make one sigh for -a " greater 
and more gracious age ” of. illustra- 
ted novel editions. 


and plausible elocution ", “ the more 
constant and devoted kind nf profes- 
sors ”1 now opens easily to rhe 
reader. 

“ ■ . . her Maine is Good, and 
My Ld Treasurer kind, yet my wheel 
within all These Wheels must be 
your Self Defoe wrote, beautifully, 

to Harley in 1704. Professor — . ... , _ „ . 

Boulton's selections Include that . T 1 ' 6 Wesleyan Edition of Fielding 
splendid letter, “And what if the » ss, ‘ ed Tom Jones and The 

Prefender should come ? ", and g^oftiies Jrarml (aid Belated 
much else, either in full or in . F f 6 ? 50 ", DoW u' s V'- eS 

extract, from Defoe's lesser- known the refenve 

works. Defoe's lahoured irony got ?>V! edlt . lons 

him .into tro'ible, hu hi, “ ,u g h- ^ ^STS^d*^ 


or ' industrial relations v Q r -A weakness ■’ of : die • 

■iSSi -janos -Jtsr- 

Sf^^sss at-j^sss 1 ® 


MassBBSBMM.r.'- ■- tSStSSDSSS if'MSs'filS 

Battestin produces a learned general 

• ...... > . qoi 

200 
and 

Coley then do the snine For the 
three minor pieces in the other 


are Jones's book In tins rraw ' * ||l; : ’« ;?i«72 4 ' ■ u uu ductioh is malajy. critic al not his- - rh e n ot« 

»sas3?assi 

Kt.-iSte?'— ""-a 


vides a gc 
ings with 


5 MSC * 1 2 

- ^ W^'q £3,75 

not covered. Thesa are ! 8 «139 3 . ■ . • 


Informative. 

The Oxford paperback edition of 


mental tianoicap. « 
to answer, thd quradon, 
pening. Tlie quesaons^ Wf9r- - 


u tnree minor pieces in the oilier 
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Prejudice gives much incidental in- Byron, as one finds in tlie Oxford 
formation but rather skirts the, Rook ; o/ Literary Anecdoiet, called 
major literary Interest of that Fielding the prose ■ Hunter of 
audaciously poised novel. Claire human noiiire"; so there is 
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Taxing taxemes 


The llnmancc Languages 

by W. I). Elcock, revised with u new 

inirndiiclion by John N. Green 

Faber, £12.011 

ISBN 0 571 04820 X 


A new edition of the lore Professor 
Klcock's classic is very welcome. As 
is entirely appropriate. Dr Greeil 
lias not made nmjor cliungcs in 
Hlcock's lexi : Itihllogrupliiciil i u1er- 
ences have been up-dured, some 
information or qualifications added 
in the form of footnotes, some of 
the phonological sections have been 
recast, and a few obscure or mis- 
leading pass ages reworded. Tn 
general jl is a case of leaving well 
Imic. 

Dr Green's most -significant inno- 
vations nre liis introduction and a 
rndicHl must ing of i lie hihliogrupliy. 
In iieiihcr case is the result entirely 
satisfactory, Professor El cock was 
profoundly sceptical nhnut si rue- 
(iii’itl linguistics, mid would prob- 
ably have boon even inure dubious 

idifuit traiisforiiiuii<iiiul-gciiL-i'>itira 

ginmniar. Dr Green, un the cruiM iii y. 
is ciHliiisiustic h limit uindc-rii 
methods, und devotes almost iltu 
whole of his introduction to a nip id 
review of recent work and its im- 
plication-;. The text .seems nver- 
Iccluiicnl for tlie kind nf lender 
Flank had in mind, and if there 
had tn he references to " a l'i ague 


iiieans-enri model “ or the " imiiupu- 
It" ion of taxemes aud ‘ ullmn>es "% 
it would have been more Hppi-oprinto 
tn put ihein in a conclusion which 
could have drawn the render's uiieii- 
tion to other, less irmliiinnnl 
uppniHclics. 

This would have Imd i-he fun her 
nd» am age of leading on suiuuthly 
to rhe new classified bibliography, 
which has been recast hs a list uf 
winks for further 'reading rntlier 
thiiii of acknowledged sources. In 
itself rhe idea ia not a hud one, 
and the new bibliography is well set 
;;ut under headings (* g '* Iburo- 
Knnimice ") und suh-headiiies 
< plmnnlogy ”, “ vocabularv ", etc). 
However, the further reading does 
not a! ways lead on at uil uuiumlly 
f riuii Klcock’s book, which is pri- 
iiiHitiy concerned nvith the emerg. 
encu »r the Romance languages und 
their early history, and deals with 
tlie-.ii aspects in a •* traditional " und 
lucid way. Many of the hooks listed 
inr tun her reading doul solely with 
tin- cun temporary Lingmmes, mul 
■ire ■■•-■tlicr historical imr •‘inuli 
I un i ul " in iipprouch, nor lucid in 
prt-sfiitutinii. 

However, these ere relmivL-lv 
mulin' Mcmishos. It is useful ihm 
reaik-rs should he made aware uf 
new li'vmls in linguistics, and niiisi 
ttiipiM'taat of a]], the great merits 
"1 Klcock's liouK huve been pre- 
served, and indeed euliauced. by 
iniunr hut cuniiilaitvely v.diiabie 
nddiiiuiH uml c or roc lions. 


N. W. C. S pence 




A new-reference book from Oxford University Press 

OXFORD 
DICTIONARY 
OF CURRENT 
IDIOMATIC 
ENGLISH 

Volume 1: Verbs with Prepositions & Particles 

A P Cowie & R Mackin 

This new, two- volume dictionary aims to supply a need which is 
widely fell a/nong native speakers- and foreign leerners for a 
comprehensive and detailed treatment of idiomatic expressions. 

Over 20.000 expressions are fully described and illustrated, many of 
ihe examples being drawn Irom up-to-date written and spoken 
sources. There are several special features which make the dictionary 
suitable Tor use as a practical manual for the advanced learner as well 
as the Standard reference work in this specialists ieid. 

Volume 1 focuses particularly on combinations of verb and 
preposition {or particle) — for example, brush off, peter out, trump up, 
zero in- which often prove subh' a stumbii ng- bldck to the foreign 
learner. For Satch entry there isl V \ ' • ... j 

— an explanation ofthe meaning of the expression 
• — a simple code referring the user to a sel of tables identifying the 
[sentence patterns in which the expression is used 
—an indication of style or register ; 

— lists ot words commonly associated with the expression ns its 1 

subject or object . ' 

t — cross- reference to entries of similar meaning. 

There is also on index of nouns, adjectives and adverbs used in the : I 

idiomatipekpreasionSBndnnindexofnominalfzedforrns, •! 

■r ' ■ 

About £6,00 

For further information about this volume and Volume 2 which is in 
preparation please write to : 

Oxford University Press (ELTM) 

Ely House, 37 Dover Street, London W1 X 4 AH 
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Fair shares 


Hmling Itawls: Critical Studies of 
h Tlieury of Justice 
edited fiy Norman Daniels 
Blackwell, £7.50 nnd £3.73 * 

JSKN n 6.11 16390 5 and 1G42U 0 

Read Rawls begins with u sub- 
>tanciul_ editorial introduction ; a ltd 
it ciiiisisis nf fourteen essav.s, reu 
trom the United States and four 
hmii the United Kingdom, of which 
six were specially written for this 
volume. Thu collection is divided 
nun turn mm : « The Original 
ilim ; “Questions of Method"; 

• I’riiiupies of . Justice'’: mid 

" Views from die Social Science-!, 

It is offered as "more rluui insi 
h reiireseniacive sample of the first 
wive uf critical response to Rauls’ 
miok it is “a teaching aid . . . 
nnd . . . u guide to further work ”. 

The ciuim to constitute a rcpir- 
seruative sample Is prejudiced bv 
tiiu facts, that as many as four of 
die tour tee n contributors offer 
*« r »» critiques, and that no one 
nev clops p cnaliengo *o what in nuv 
longer historical perspective ninst 
xtviii the most extraordinary mid 
parnclnal assumption. For, for 
Ruwls. it is just obviously “sensible 
1 : , ln acknowledge ns the first prin- 
ciple of justice one requiring on 
equal distribution **. This substan- 
i ve in oral principle is "so obvious 
ih.it we would expect it to occur 
m any one Immediately ” (A Theory 
«/ Justice). 1 


ivi arc supposed to he dealing with 
uni versa I moral principles, these 
arc in Rawls. both derived from 
ami applied to a single society in 
i.s»hitiou. 

At tent ion to this oddity might 
Jiuvt- shown, among other things, 
riim there imisl be something wrong 
with un approach which takes it 
that all possible goods are available 
for distribution at discretion and 
with no I eg it i mute prior claims to be 
considered. Even those who refuse 
' to recognize private property rights 
IIS cunsiic tiling such entitlements iiii- 
win ingly cun cede the essential point 
bv denying to other peoples any just 
ciuim in share either British (. 
Scntiish ! i nil or the hoped for pro- 
ceeds of further soaking of the 
British rich. 

Purr two begins with R. M. Hare's 
Cmrcci/ Notice. This shows, without 
1 »t Hally .saying, that it Is discussing 
rably shoddy bit of book con- 
st ruction. Jncl Feinberg and David 
Lynns both deal well with the rela- 
tions between Rnwls and one of the 
two views io which Rawls sees liini- 
selt us ottering un alternative : mill- 
t arm m's ii i and multiple im unionism, 
respectively. Gerald Dworkin con- I 
aiders one ml cresting defence of cer- 
turn popular, and it would seem 
.scandalously partisan, ostensible in- 
coiniisicncies. 

it T l ,<f ,M !? e of port three, by 

Herbert Hurt, questions the Rawls i 


Diplomacy 


Diplomacy in Ancient Greece, 
by Sir Frank Adcock and D. J. 
Mosley 

Thames & Hudson, £6.50 
ISBN 0 500 40026 I 



. That .such an extreme egalitarian- 
, . sni mifllit seem obvious to those 
in die Original Position ” is 
rsjtiier. n reason for doubting 
whether inquiry into the nature of 
niMice is best begun— os Rawls 
begins — from a hypothetical coil 
tract between abstract beings made 
by .stipulation ignorant of all the 
purticuuu-ities which make us 
In i ina n. s the individuals we are 
i nr, whatever universal mid 
-rights Vye/ may 

jJJ J«Vo, we . certaihly . 

do possess and ate .subject ■ to 
various by no means necessarily '. 
euuid j us i claims. These claims, 
which .sitrely are the primary stuff 
£*£*£»». ^re grounded in our past 
conduct as mrfivlduafa and in our 
soda! relations: I deserve 
this that because qf what I have 
done or not done j they have claims 
«« me, and I have other claims 
. mi them, because they are my 
toBW™ „ r my p.rmt 5 : un 3 

, one Bon aid Dworkin 
brings, out tliat a merely hypotheti- 
cal contract ^ can only & an. exp Si. 
tory device: it cannot unlike an 
aau«l contract, iS^tTbX of m 
obligation. Thomas Nagel fall* 

hl P H 5 *** level of interest 
«uid inspiration, while Milton Fisk 
provide 1 tale but olrL of 

No one makes 
anything of the fact that, though 


Herbert Hurt, questions the Rawls 
insistence upon die priority of 
liberty. T. M. Scanlon argues that 
neither uf the famous two funda- 
mental principles of “justice ns 
fairness tan^ be derived from the 
Original Position without appeal to 
an underlying ideal. 

In pan four A. K. Sen presents a 
cli ii rucr crlst ically ulgcbraic confrou- 
ts 1 i tl ? n, .« « awls versus Be nth uni ” ; 
while Benjamin Burher doubts even 
the theoretical potency of those 
(lopurticulurlxed hypothetical con- 
tracting parties, 

// TWe: two Marxist or mnnrijaut coni’ 
trihutoprto part tlwee Richard MU- 
Pi -t, ,,d l J? rman DanleJs, like Milton 
ft* *v ar ] ,er antl Fr “nh Mich el man 

ui e ^ 8 - r t0 i scoro defections 
from liberal or democratic ideals 
heavily against capitalism. Yet they 
contrive not to notice that in none 


f!, e a free “clety respccrecL and 
'Z are «*iUni 3 tratJons voted 
K e,,e ™ 1 elections. Michelman 
conipiaiiis that Rawls has no busf- 


Thls new work in the Aspects of 
Greek and Roman Life scries was 
originally commissioned from' Sit 
Frank Adcock, famous far his editor- 
ship and contributions to the 
Cambridge Ancient History ; when 
he died In 1 %s he left only part 
uf rhe iiiuiiiisrripr in draft. Dr D. J. 
Mosley ivit* already working on 
Greek diplomacy, though from a 
rather different approach, nnd he 
has now prepared Adcock’s work 
for publication ns pari one of this 
volume, while uddiiig his own part 
two of similar length, with 12 pages 
of selected documents in transla- 
tion. 

It must he suid that Mosley’s is 
the more satisfactory part of the 
honk, partly because it deals with 
the more clearly defined aspects of 
the subject, the methods and the 
institution.^ *»F Greek diplomacy, and 
partly because these aspects have 
not been so fully examined before. 
Here we have the conclusions he 
has drawn from .his careful col lec- 
tion of incidental documentary evid- 
ence which happens to survive and 
from incidental details casually 
supplied by ancienr writers whose 
mam interests lay elsewhere. His 
account is illustrated by a wealth oF 
examples and copiously supported 
with references to the ancient 
sources, but those who wnnt discus- 
sion of difficult points will need to 
go to his Htstona Einzelschrift on 
Envoys and Diplomacy in .Ancient 
Greece. 

The Creeks hud no special word 
tor ami»ass.idurs and rfiey did not 
<i*pl<>macy „. f 

branch of statecraft, but there was 
E “• loading to several 

Tfi i k,10Wn Interstate trearies. 
They had no professional diplomats 
(their proxcnoi, who in many ways 
anticipated the consular venresenu- 
tives oF the Venetian Republic, 
were port-ume appointments) and 
usually used leading public figures 
fqt foreign embassies ; though, as 




Supporting points 


dural Materials in Animals 
fl. Brown 
£10.50 

0 273 40529 2 


authors precludes a coherent 


■■■■/ IMW uivwiiVllliVIU Dliu 

t . . .»—. r -uctuntl points of view. 

“ WlBiam Morrte " Jack LindstS ^CoiwSil* 1 gSQ 10 * dMig " S ‘ Fn, i Iher<f Bre a tcw more general 

— ’ g iptera, one on the classes of 

Ti • a . ’ Wterlals and their properties, one 

Whig virtues and vices j»n. " Structural materials ” is 

TT .mltri^t > e ^ rcte<1 \ fidel y* sometimes too 


5 ff come S? JS 

Party, 1748-1833 W 8 earlier while the Whig party B J ap,er 011 P r «°zoa. The text refers a feeling of what all those materials 

by E. A. Smith rupturing under the ^JSL^ er ?. f ew paper 8 published after, were doing mthout a mismiuhle 

{gncbeMlcr Univeruily Press, E'J.UO k “ n extra ]ist knowledge of mechanics. 

ISBN 0 7190 05981 • ■ F'ench Re^ volution, he was ofTwHstei papers including man v nub- u , . 

importance. He could bt nhlhhed in Thi. Ti-. -uiT , Nevertheless, we must be urute- 

v . t . . . upon to support his frieuds.id^inn is ^ ^ 111 f u * w p 1- Brow n who has under- 

viewed simply as a biography of poured considerable resource! ul «oituaate but no more; taken iwhat must at times have beon 


all biological and zoological jibra- 


nt ' J i ; l me onus 

.of pi oaf must' be on anyone who 

1,1 ^ socialism ^ in pra& 

Lice compatible with either tlcmo- 
craev or the liberties to which Rawfs 
would accord priority. 

Antony Flew 


•ji no 


Mnd f T embassies: though, as 

i£?fi y . S " QW9 7 th ?J' avowed titem 
little scope for rnltiarive : demo- 
oractc Atnens, for instance, kept 

i!! .u eg 2 tJa ? ,,B decisions very much 
in the hands of the Council of 500 
Rnd the Assembly. 

Mosley’s analytical study neatly 
complements Adcock’s part one 
which deals with diplomatic Jdatory 
in the form of a continuous narra- 
tive trom the sixth century bc to 
the Roman annexation. But, pithy 
and lucid though the narrative fa. 
2 f„ r ? der who starts uncertain 
what exactly .is the scope ofa 
diplomatic history may not be the 

al^Ski for I £ ead | n S «T In a sense 
everything about interstate relations, 
oan be semi as relevant, 'for, if 
diplomacy fa the regulation' bf 
foreign relwlohs by means other 


many slips 


J. D. Currey 


Handy matrices 


t oLiiKing given uiuueii iiussea on oy Bn a usettil and thi» T, .. 7 , , — V — ,. 5 -*: r. 

the relative paucity of good pnliti- whose nephew and heir he wttfiidex seems good all. biological and zoological libra- 

cal biographies dealing with the he 1 was never indispensable, nes - 

penou. The scholarship is .cur of ui rarely even influential. Dr Sri ‘wwc are, inevitably, many slips J. D. Cllfrev 

cofnpetent, the style lucid and compares him with Rockingham,^ — - , . 1 

readable, with a wealth of upposite the latter had twice been -*r-w - 

quotations ; the Minister as well as party hfcq Bf J _ r ___ ^ 

is dear and compelling, nearly twenty years, poriA®."* J 1 3 H fil V 

and the overall result is a useful which Fitawilflam neither juccee&t . ■ -■*•***»• T IvvO 

addit |on to our knowledge of the nor, indeed, aspired. f — 

tIoU Jif !r e unref , ornied system. It is true that he oxemph&^juroduciian- to Marrlv enthusiastic about X that they in- 

. J in, hations are those of its sub- Wh& virtues, even if he did littlsuEJif,, atr x Methods in s j st on applying it to purts of Y 

..Tiii 1 - 1 83 Dr S i nith admits, Fitz- mould them. That moderate r fpr which it Iibb no particular a dvau- 

wiiham was merely a figure of the fain and belief- in civil and relirtqE.. ’ ,,* r f ar “ an d J- M. Burch rage or, worse sdll, which It may 

second rank who never looked like liberties associated with tradhWfl'^’ £il -M t obscure. As to the present case, 

preamng anto the first. Though it Whiggistn, were altogether 0 471 29685 6 there is no doubt that Stokes vectors 

was ms fortune to be the friend oF Fltzwllliain’s vieivs, pennitang w — . ■« the best way to represent par- 

SSL®? patl0 , n of Burke, lie for example, simultaneously ^ . . lially polarized light and clearly 

? ,n ' t , ruth ' the equal of parliamentary reform and dp««»-L d j ^ ny problems in science matrices ore the best and natural 

eicncr Of them. Jmnnrrnhiir nu...... « -n.,* fe littft O* f. ^uieerinc Whern n cpnnmrA wiiw nf ram-MAnfino rhis nnerarinn of 


enthusiastic about X tlnu they in- 
sist on applying it to parts of Y 


II UaWUI C. DJ LU IlftC IHCdClIL LUSU, 

there is- no doubt that Stokes vectors 
Hie the best way to represent par- 
tially polarized light and clearly 
matrices are the best and natural 


u , oa f “Pinion 61 in the controversial opinions. St wrm ^ wough the MiienTr a «!«.£, ca ‘ I’esonators oecause u is easy to 
Id —he lacked any degree of desire to understand the funds®*. . . 0 sequence. -A matrix la ke the nth power of a matrix to 
n P ?n?h 4 l i flair -^ Judgmen ^ whJ ch tal tenets of^ WWg?fiin ' fl* such problems - is give, the effect of » passes through 

am the late eighteenth and early the French and industrial » coavenieitt and sometimes it the resonator of a laser beam ; thon 

SSS® centuries- wdre htcessary tions will learn inflrtRely.rtfiJS ? “™ w n ®W light on the physical , tlie 8tabll, fy or otherwise of the 
ponents oF outstanding success; the speeches of Fox or . Clp!es Involved. This .book !? wua 5 or te f e ® aU V obtained from 


'Setpntf wtto/t v 

ip.lflJB, ineliKlei notable ■ 

sssssssssr .^- * 

\ Sunday Times 

r.|bl«.,. t 0 n Somber, .. ! / . : : . , ; ■ ; . . pric » ^ 
liiianiM Group Mill; Essex C^ 202 JE. 


longman 


TJ strictly limited . 1 

h ti£ y i as : X. jcer °y of 

hminhLu' F 95, Wllen fae « Of 

his intentions proved unequal to the 


OnTvwfi 5 ^ ^ PF outstanding success; the speeches of Fox or the copies Involved. This -book ■ a wua S or ls , e f Uy obtained from 

SSlSlfS'S 1-1 ^ ^ tto Poli- of Burkp than the career of ^ ^ some of the ootlcL anr>U de values of the matrix elements. 

hsinhSi? 2?!l* ea i e obUge which Ham; those who ^ nanj 0 f maitricei Thwn j P \i r * Is pot clear to me how the 

a rn?r e ni ted widl th em, gave him painted pdrtrait off l-.'W ^ucrorv rhn 1 “ f' 1 ' matrix forinulatiou helps in under- 

S iJ°l " f an Y consequence at’ all whose active nolitlral hjf ^ . y ^ c ™ pt6r % on the ale, standing tliO nipopagarion of light in 

EiriJm ; k 8 j strictly limited. ' the age of Wilkes ah 4 of Wejjy ^ of ma^ algebra, - which i crystals. ;:-Tbls; cim ( Jjo. put morp 

Tr 5?„H P j ,:0“efly ■as : Viceroy of may profitably turn-to this oo« £»ns simple operations os far as clearly and simply In vector liota- 

hisi««L;M' 'J 79 when the best of- ; n ..iTarofc/i . “ Z9tio fl and- the calculariou tion * as is customary, and the fact 

his i ntentions proved unequal to the Paul WW« values U- that the eloments of the permittivity 

— ' • • ' • ^ matrirpl d tensor qan be written as a matrix 

! Tl ~ , ... . . b f 0M : . * Of Order not greater hardly seems to justify forcing 

' . JtCylCWCrjS ■ \ W#B ■ u, o corresponding everything elso into.rmtrlx notation. 


Paul La 
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know so little of the 


* Hons Knmk’s most i^J ^ 
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NottineESm University of : tiop at Manchester BuS ^. 

*hd has written “Social: Rohprt Pi n ir»r fa droEC^ or 
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Elephants 


dural Materials in Animals * n h d . orr ° rs ’ D tlle mo f t 1,musin « beill 8 
a nrnwn where Dr Brawn is surprised that 

nnim Rhamphorhuncus, “an aquatic rep- 

-,2 ° -j , tl . lc • should have had traces of a 

0 273 4U5ZS 4 kind of hair, and suggests that like 

~~ “ ‘ the fur seal it “ spent part of its 

re is no comprehensive account life out of water Rfiamphorhyncus 
structural materials in animals, is a pterodactyl, and would Indeed 
la that might be expected to do have done its best to spend most 
Job do not. For instance Florkin of Its life out of water. 

StOls’ Comprehensive Biochem- The main fault of the book is iliat 
has three volumes on ** extra- it does not suy nearly enough about 
lar and supporting tissues ”, but how the various materials described 
materials treated are dotted actually function ns supports. For 
omJy around the animal and instance, having described the 
t kingdoms, und the multiplicity arrangement of collagen fibres in 


nematodes the author does not state 
the significance of this arrangement 
9r Brown has set nut to close this a b ‘ 8 h pressure system. - More- 
at least purtialiy. She implies ovar ' sbe 8 a 7 s tb nt as the ncnia- 
.r introduction that she has been tod f s a, e under a high pressure the 
of research for twenty years, and ® ut,c , niust strong. This is true, 
a book of this type this can be , w m ^ \ s interesting about ueina- 
Bdvsniage: she has no hobby- ^ ot * e ^ ut ‘ c ] e is not that it is strung 
es to ride and, apart from an " mt n ’ ust l,ot creep. Simi- 
dlnntc fondness for egg cases, J ar ly, although the rubbery tinner- 
balance of the book is even, ,als eIasl,n i abductin und resilin are 
Icularly as between the phyla. d )scussed chemically, their marked 
. book treats each phylum about nifferences in behaviour from the 
deb anything useful' can be said, "'brous materials Is not emphasized, 
d discusses the supporting issues a ' ld tbfi molecular reasons for these 
inly from the biochemical and “ lEference * ( ad, nittedly still a matter 
ctural points of view. Eor argument in the case of elastin) 

, are uot mentioned. There is a gen- 

Therc era a few more general oral tendency to mention the mech- 
upters, one ou the classes of anical properties of materials with- 
tteriiils and thetr properties, one out any description or anulysls of 
1 their decay and one of conclu- them, and this is ohviously a port oF 
m. Structural materials ” fa the subject where Dr Brown feels 
lerprcted widely, sometimes too unsure of himself. One could not 


ess, we must be grutc- 
Brown who has under- 
must at times have beon 


v>>? measurainvui, nyu»*«*a « .«inii»a 

hods in thd . and V-prishfa, Wfldi some' aspects of 
6 undei'Erad- aberrpUop. tUsoiy . ,-Jm ihesoi syould 
lloge levSi **. be ihRppropnato for nn .elementary 
16 gerirb^ X , Wxt..iJThe.bi>rtk is weli-iyriit^it In 0 - 
X i? a bidrbe-i:'.' ql^^iahd' • rtnthnslasiit MrfOfS , tco- 
fa* ff Heidi jdftts of . scioiu:o will 'lutfaiibtcdly 
w,’* There fa 4 ger it-: . ' .. . 


^r^^hpblosff,; There fa Tger iHjti^u6|rf.!l’!doaM™n);1b: 


Elephants and their Hnbitafa : the 
ecology of elephants in North 
Bunyoro, Uganda 

by Dr M. Laws, I. if! C. Parker nnd 
R. C. B. Johnstone 
Clarendon Press : Oxford University 
Press, £15.00 
ISBN 0 19 854387 S 

Illegal elephant hunting in Afiicn . 
has cscalnted rapidly with the huge 
increase in the price of ivory in the 
past few yeara. Punching is Hiking 
place on a scale that is jeopardizing 
the future of the species. Because 
of this one cun forget that until very 
recently elephants were considered ! 
to be pests who wrecked the national 
parks and raided peasant small- 
holdings. The management of 
elephants — to shoot nr nor to shout 
— has been u contentious issue with 
well-argued cases on both sides. It 

is against this earlier liac> 

that Elephants and their Habitats 
was written. 

The book is a research re purl un 
work curried nut ubnur tun years 
ago in Nmilicrn Ugimdu hy nil eruln- 

? ist, a huntcr-cuRi-naiiiriilisi mid u 
nrcster. It iiims to predict future 
elephant _ numbers mid habitat 
changes in the Murciiisun Falls 
(now Kubnlcgu) und Budongn urea, 
and it attempts to provide a smiml 
scientific basis for an elephant man- 
agement policy. It is the first auth- 
oritative book on ** the elephant 
problem", and it contains an ex- 
cellent analysis of a population of 
mammals, its composition, its trends 
and Its possible future. An Im- 
portant part of the work Is bssed 
011 data from animals killed for the 
purpose of the research, and to 
many the idea of the wholesale 
slaughter of large groups of those 
magnificent bensts fa repugnant. But 
if the necessity for this killing can 
bc accepted, one cunnoi help but 
admire the work from • which the 
authors have been able in develop 
methods for ' determining uge und 
fecundity, nutrition und physical 
condition, growth and productivity. 
There is on array of statistics, ele- 
gantly analysed and used to demon- 
strate an animal population in de- 
cline, destroying itself when pushed 
into a corner by the ■ advancing 
human masses. To some extent the 
elephant numbers are regulated bv 
natural means— in high density 
areas puberty occurs when animals 
are seventeen ’years old compared 
with the age 'of ten years elsewhere, 
and the iuterval between births in- 
creases from thrue to nine years. 
Apparently this population control 
is not enough and the authors’ man- 
agement advice centres an regular 
culling nn a fairly massive scale. 

The habitat study makes a case 
against the elephant as a 
destroyer of habitat diversity; it is 
uot conclusive but one could not 
reasonably export It to be. It seems 
proved tliat elephants turned 
forests into prasslands, but the 
Increasing incidence of fire must 
also have played an important role 
and the few experiments in brows- 
ing versus fire enclosure plots are 
not convincing. Nor do we knots*' 
what happened to ground water- 
tables in the area which could have 
far-reaching effects on tree survival 
and elephant .usage of trees. More 
work Is needed on the elephants’ 
foraging ' behaviour .and food 
ecology, nnd ou ■ the . exclusive role 
bf fire and elephants in large ^ex- 
perimental areas. 

These criticisms affect the 
strength of. tho authors’ conclii-; 
slot is rather tltaii .the importance 
of tlioir work. Hoyvcvcr,' I would 
have baen happier if such alter- 
natives' had been extensively .con- 
sidered by the authors themselves ; 
too often they appear to argue a 
cose in which they have already 
made up thoir minds. I would have 
liked a more concise initial defi- 
lition or the problems, more ro- 
• ,: °w work to put the study 011 a far 
wider basis, and the omission nf 
irrelevant Information on rainfall 
-.in cl nrher animals. 

Still these are small blemishes, 
in an imprbsslvc book,: and' 
Elephants and thoir Habitats testi- 
fies to an excellent piece of ecolo- 
gical . research on a Fascinating.' 
animal.' To . conservationists read- 
ing- the bonk now its management,, 
recommendations. Ifave u saa ring; 
the advfce 1 ms been overtaken by 
local- politics and the vagaries of 
■the marker price.. ■ 


To quell a phobia 


Mathematics for Economists 
by K. Iloldcn and A. W. Pearson 
David & Charles, £9.50 
ISBN 0 7153 6407 3 

For those of us irresistibly over- 
come by an impulse to reach for the 
nearest bottle at the slightest suspi- 
cion of a mathematical symbol, 
there fa always a need for re medial 
treatment. Unfortunately few pme- 
ntloners of the remedial business 
appreciate die nuiure nf the disease. 

( describing remedies winch only 
lave the effect of entrenching the 

iiiiHaT ulinK.'n tir'.t. . 1 . . 


seemingly ineluctable drive to niitui- 
MFy the social sciences, particularly 
economics, it becomes increasingly 
difficult to encounter nn argument 
that does not at some point resort 
to mathematical presentation. Sn 
for the sake of professional sohrim 
there is an ever- increasing need tif 
remedial texts, enabling the pnnr 
social scientist, whose mathematics 
may have lapsed at 15 or 16, to par- 
take in those esoteric practices call- 
ing for some tnmlienuiticnl sophist i 
cation. 

A number uf yutnl texts 1- 11 joining 
the wntild-be, hut iiinmiiuriite, com. 
ninlsi to part uko I 11 tile delights nf 
introductory mniliemutlcs lire avail. 
able and must offer severe competi- 
tion to Holden and Pearson's bonk. 
Bui there is always room for new 
blood, if only hacause there is. to 
my experience, never a single text 
that suits all students. Holden nnd 
Pearson seem to have succeeded in 
providing a text which will bc nf 
use to many an aspiring mathe- 
matical social scientist (nut nnlv 


economists) possessing little inatlu- 

maucn] background. 

, Starting with simple linear ui|im- 
tions, the text progresses with a 
well-balanced mixture of exposition, 
examples and exercises, through 
elementary matrix operations, non- 
linear equations and series to the 
differentia] and integral calculus. 
Partial differentiation and differ- 
ence equations tire also covered. 

The presentation ( which avoids 
detailed proofs) is exemplary .1 ml 
Hi niigh I um not an economist l 
would estimate tlie chosen examples 
will motivate the average student. 
Holden and Pearson want their hook 
to reach nn audience whose emiler 
experiences' in mathematics have 
left them feeling they have little 
ubllity ;u the subject. The exercises, 
which increase in difficulty ns the 
text progresses, should enable such 
students to steadily gain I 11 cinfi- 
dunce. Answers are provided and on. 
the basis of a random sample of 
twenty they seem to be correct ones 
too. 

It is, oF course, only really pus- 
sihle 10 evaluate texts of rim son 
m the classroom where difficult ius 
and til 11 hi guttles often became evi- 
dent. One is characteristically quiie 
token aback by tho nature nf just 
what students find difficult ; it fa 
ull toy easy for those with «umc 
Familiarity with muthematicnl ways 
of thinking to make assumption* 
vouch to the untutored mind are 
problematic. However, I would 
wuger that Holden and Pearson huve 
produced a text that will hr help- 
Ful in ninny. 


Peter Abell 


i new and flexible 
approach to Service 
Course Teaching hi 
Statistics 

Service Louises aib of ten something of a problem to Statistics 
departments. The solution offered hera is the use of a programmed < 
fextfn place df let faros, and a regular practical class at which 
students walk through exercises.. Available staff effort can then he 
pieced in helping individuals out of particular difficulties. • 

A Pragra/timed Text in Statistics aims lo take students to the use 
of 1 . F and chi-squerad tests, with some Introduction to regression, 
assuming no knowledge of statistics to start, nnd to do this in suet) 
a way that students attain some degree of understanding of the 
underlying reasoning. 

By covering the basic core material in this way lecturers are free 
to cover mote advanced topics or specialist topics that relate to the 
specific service course. Alternatively lecture periods cep bo used to 
cover more interesting aspects of tha subject or case histories. 

A Ptoff /aimed Text in Statistics lias he Bn produced in four units 
for greater ilexihility. The units are independent and may ba used 
individually. Whether they are used individually or as a set the hooks 
form a comprehensive self-tutor which can he used alone or in 
conjunction with 0 lecture course. 

The tnuin toxtis programmed and the worked examples are drawn, 
from many fields of application. In. addition,, separate sets of ex- 
amples are provided at ihe.and of each section for social scientists; 
biologists: physical scientists end engineers. This enables Students 
from different faculties io apply the techniques learnt hi the text to ' 
their own sphere of interest. • f. 

At tire ond of each suction a summary is given as a revision aid 
and to provide a concise source of 'results derived in the. preceding 
section. .-s'. 

If you teach a Statistics service course end would tike to receive 
an approval copy of A Programmed Text in Statistics . send your 
request to; Textbook an Approval Service, Chapman & Hall, North 
Way. Andovor. Hampshire SP1Q 6BE, 

A Programmed Text in Statistics 

J. HINE and G. 8. WCTHEfllU. ! . . : 

Book 1 ; Stimmarlring Data 412 13G9Q 8 £2.10- 

Book 2 : Basic-Theory : 412137^0 5 £2l2S 

Book 3 ; The t-Tmt and chi: JqelUdil Goodness of Fit . - 

' , r .412 13740 2 £1.30 
Book 4; Tests on VuiiutKe end Recession 41 2 1 3760 X £1.76 


CflAPBAAN & HALL; 11 New Fatter Lam?. London EC4P4EE 
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of Architecture : R. 
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ISt-lwftfi A. A lJddiwi.1,1.1 f | |. tl . 
' Mr-. V. H. Lnnqluv-rnok, C. I. 

J Hull I 111 IV I . ■ ' ' 

Polytechnics 

r.ok'rKftfi* 

.'lead nf SlIihuI 
‘-'.■riuer. 

i’liirk” 1 Kt,Ut ' ttti,,r,al Technology : J. L. 

Trent 

W-:.Kier : \. Mclvnr (microMoliJBy). 

* alleges 

.North London College 

I’r riuilpal : M. linear 

General 

I'miesifOi- Murcia Allen tuck, City Unl- 
1 ^ Yo , rk: and Wulfson Col- 

^ ' ,as been elected a fellow 
or the Royal Society of Arts. 

J? 1 ' .•*?«? A Brennan, assist ant educa- 
!i J i f .°S fic * r J a| Country, has been ap- 
.Hiiiiicd assistant director of educatioii 

fur I U tiller eilnrall.,,, yj 


Pnifcssui' A. B. Atkinson, 
vcoik in ijcs. University of 
I"- eii u[>[im|ii{loI to the cfinli 
rc.niiriiiv, l ill Ivor illy Collett 
in nn OuiiImt I, 1976. 

Pri.n-ssiii K. A. Ilnruurd, clialrniaii of 
ilu ilvpiiiiinvnt of biochemistry and 
prutcsscn ot lilocli ministry in id hlo- 
rlioinic.il [ill an nac 1 1 logy, Sutie Unlver- 
Air of New York, lias been appointed 
j to tin- Rank dmlr of physiological blo- 
1 chemist! y, lni|ierlal College. London. 
1‘rnirssor J', N. Campbell, professor of 
biochemistry, University of Leeds. Into 
been' uppi -lilted to the Cmirtaiild chelr 
of biochemistry, Middlesex Hospital 
Mttlicnl School, from January 1, 197G. 
r .Ur n. U. Conke, reader in geography, 
f 1 nli ersiiv Ciillegv l.undon, [ms born 
1 dpi nun oil tn the chair of 
goner.iptiv, il.rdi’ui'ri College, 
from Oc [olicr I. 

. Ui *1. Ji. ni. Tuylur, reader In physio- 
li'tjv. University of Edinburgh, ha* 
In- ell prom, iivd tn the chulr of applied 
I ■tiys.li.il iito'. Institute of Basic Medical 
.Si'ience. fro in January 1, 197b. 





* 11 ,!(»' J> i,« I Mr J ,,lin MacRitclile, Glasgow Unlver- 
sil^v'.t d ii cl ' 1 nr of television, has been 
engaged by die Ministry of Overseas 
[ neveliipniciit mi behalf or Unesco tn 
I help develop educailinial television In 
. Tlmll.ind, During his one-year Appoiut- 
• nient at the College of Education, 
| Bangkok, lie will help develop under- 
■ gratl 11 .lie, giuduaie and doctoral pm- 
I (grammes, train gnuJuaic.s and staff, 
tirganirt seminars hiuI wurkshnps. 


The l J niied Slates- United Kingdom 
EducatiMiial Commission have an- 
nounced the Introduction of a new pro- 
gramme' of , 1 h. urls In fur post- 

KI .kJimii «• .Miniciiis from ihe United 
wishing to study lit the 
Uuiicii Suite*. Knmvn as the Ful- 
hri^hl-Hay* iiidinieiuncv and travel 
awards, they will last for one academic 
year mid short-listed candidates will 
he interviewed in curly 1976. Further 
derails r'min the commission, 26 Dover 
Sfcrcor, London WtX 4DX. 
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Hi.' Open University Is organialiig a 

C liy si Dingy teachers' conference on 
cic.lN»r 10-il at the university, Wul tun 
Hall, Milton Keynes, MK7 f,AA. I in 
main ulm is to cuniuiiinlcate rcccm 
kimwlcdye and trends In tlie field to 
reaclicr.s In universities and polytech- 
nics. Further details from: Dr V. 

Onnlcls, Deport in cm of Biology- 
* * * 

■fhc School for Advanced Urban Studies 
is holding a workshop on October 13-15 
on housing for special need groups. It 
aims lu examine people whose needs are 
not catered for by the family house, 
"eluding the physically and mentally 

SWV*?* tl i e ™ e , ntnll y Parent- 
less children and single parent ‘families. 

c^'? , ' fl deLa l 5 rrora: JuJ'th Manley, 
for Advanced Urban Studies, 
Unl verslly of Bristol, Rodney Lodge 
(..range Road. Bristol BS8 41£A. 

* * * 

The Uni verslly of Newcastle upon Tyne 
»r™.7o dIn . c ,t# *w6Httetli Rutherford 
Moilspn Lecture on Aorto-niuc occlu- 
Jfi* vf® aS , e “!» September 22. at S.30 in 
TI,ent, -°' Hnjal Vl " 


academic and fndiistrlnl vlcwpoiiitd, to 
review the ungliiccring education scene, 
Piinfciilurly tn the llglit of low student 
rccnilimeiiT. Fee: £25 plus £2 VAT. 
i-uriher tidal Is from; 11 Education and 
Awareness •>, PO Box 78, 10 St John's 
H«.ail, l.undon NWll 0I*G. 

* » • 

T he School or Crfmlnoliiuv mid Foreu- 
mc Siurtles. in associHilbn -with the 
, law ° r tllc University of 
bdinbi irgli, has organized a conference 
un major pmiierty crime in die United 
Kingdom Ir ts to be held from Sep- 
™^. ,er 16 ' 9 . and win deal wltli tlie 
resources and methods of dealing wltli 
Increases in such crime. Further details 
52? ■= , , JnPer en« organizer. School oF 
riu S., a ! d Forensic Studies, Old 
College, Edinburgh University. 

The sixth International congress for 
^ philosophy will be held at 
the Interna Oonal School for Philosophy 

■MSiift! 
.un‘j:.,r iK o7^ps;,x 8 «y a8 ' r z 
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Uoji ,>r d,- m. f. 1 8S» fteiifg 
research bit., the Mm r- 

balance un the growth 
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active tracers, under the 
Ur J. P. BUikemnn. 

Bra til oi d 

School nf Environmental Sciences'— 

Ri-nPch f i r . JiL e d *ve»«pmoni of tlic 
Biltlsh Lichen Society distrUuition 
maps scheme under the (Hrerrh.ii ur 
UL M. ll. Li. .Sen ward, 

Bristol 

Guology.rf6.iii8 for research on the 
sedimentary prmesse-, j n tin western 
approaches under the direction uf Mr 
u. Hamilton, 

Psycholugy— £lti.Gfll for 11 slii. 1 v of the 
si. CIO- ecology of ihe mugpic under the 
direction of Dr J. H, Crook. 

Zoology— £4,391 for research Into the 
eL.olo 8 y of the ChlronoinldHe In ■ the 

RJy e CI *S»> »■*«*« tile direction 
wr K. »s. Wilson. 
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Geodesy and Geophysics— E 12, 324 for 
study on the constitution of the earth’s 
core, under the dlrec- 
tlon of Professor J. A. Jacobs ; £99,717 
foi research into marine geophysics 

ld nf°n dy ^ m, “ “, nder the direction 
. Dr D. H. Matthews ; £44,271 for 
study of Isotope studies, under the 
direction of Dr I. R, Pringle. 

Geology — £9,747 for study on the ultra- 
5™S2? " f SJ'sptolltes and orher henii- 

ftM” ,l " ! d <- 

n . Geology — £5,871 for a studv rf ■# 

Slf. a .l e f ll “ ,,y «Sfarch— £23,790 for con- m ««atfon and ecology of skdti 
,, reaea C c h on oxygen isotope sanfJ s nn »>» u,~*. -• e— 

polaebclimatology of the late pliocene 
5fd low er pleistocenes, under the 
direction of Dr N. J. Shackle! on. 

Dundee « 


Gcopliy sics— £5,200 for researd) 

selsmological • investigations in Bng 
using a fixed array and- mobile x 
works under the direction of Profew 
K- M. Creer ; £12,883 for w 

Himed research of electromagnet a 

n M 1 , S ^ 0tla nd under At 
direction of Dr V. R. 5. Huitoo. 

Glasgow 

K— £5.871 for 


In Medical Education 
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Farrow. 


direction of Dr C. L 


Biological Sciences — £9,000 for a study 
£ “£ ro P! iHMllon by lioterotroulilc 
bMeria In sediments of the River Tav 
under the direction of Dr C. M Brown 
and Dr R. A. Herbert ; £9.196 for 
research on host parasite relationships 


Polytechnics 

Sheffield 

Regional Management Centre— £2S^» 
from the foundation for ManigaM 
Education for a programme 1 of rtsai 
and development In management t«t 
Ing and leoralng. 
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UNIVERSITY OF DUNDEE 

CENTRE FOR MEDICAL EDUCATION 

JpoMcalMiw are Invited lor the lollowlna pnis in tho Cenlre, 
>hlcb has expanding reaearoh. teaching and service oomniltmenls 
Hiihin tho Unliwany, has attracted a number ot externally financed 
■{search projects In undernraduate and postaraduata medloal 
ijuciilwi and, under arrangements made with Ihe World Health 
Organisation, Is about to ho|d a number of training courses in 
iducstion (or medloal teaohora Prom within ihe United Kingdom 
ind from overseas. 

Lecturer (Clinical] 

(list.: EST/W78G) 

Jpptlcsnle lor this post muet be medically quaKlled with a 
tfimonstiahfe Interest In Medlcel Education. Higher degree quallll- 
■ sa'Jone would be userul. Preference may be given to candidates 
mining lo specialise In Medloal Education bul applications will 
ilio be welcome from those wishing to Bpend several years In 
. ihe field before returning lo full-tlmB clinical work. The Biicceasful 
esndldata will be ■ppojntad at an appropriate point on the Clinical 
iscturera scale (£3,742 to E8.927) end will also be given a oiinloal 
siiacnmenl to an appropriate department at Ninewells Hospital end 

MAdlCDI bCrlDOj. 

Leciurtr/Senlor Lecturer in Medical Education 

(fill. I EST/41/740) 

Udwiirti *m asrsoa .appointed to this poat will be Involved In many 
Csriis s work the main . reaponBiblllHea will relate 
b >? ,h ® Centre. . Applications trom oducotion- 
rertin nina^^iSSkl Psyohologleta wllh experience ol educational 
iH h od 'i Call ?n ond from medical gredualea with 
Mri « »5ii m d 0a i e ' fuoa , ll °n will tod equally welcome. Some 
nini S y , J vol Sl d ' Appointment will be made at an 
scalM rt «hlh 0, hl. Non-CIInlcal Lcol ur era 1 or 6enlor Leclurera' 

tscao mri M« B m .5 c D ‘5 bB /' 107S ' wl11 be not- less ihan E2.77B to 
.CiD and £5.838 to £7,34B but. v/hloh ere aim under review. 

Cowia Tutor/ Organ I tor 

i**» J E8T/I2/7JQ) 

w . 11 ! bB f0f Mia day tc day admlnlatra- 
T A 1 " Morial aupervlalon ol eourae pertlclpants 
• " *h ,hBre wl11 bB opportunities to participate 

■tm, ' J2£L? & 01 ljl B Conlre. Applications will be Walcome 
a H y Olsolplln# and Irom candidates with other 
comparable .quaHllcallona but ■ relevant . experience 


BtSiaHni *»“* loiovnnl mijkibiKB (B.C. ol the 

*PpolnfrMm°wSf ^hf l 0n ^f ma . ler,al ) ■> desirable end may bB decisive. 
Misled iEL "HLS* made at an appropriate polm on an AoBdamlo 
S*Sfl22ta?to2m. ,r ? 1 ' Oo ‘ o0 « 1975 will ba not la B s than £2.370 
E. C h 1^ 18 8,1,1 undBr review. , 

lAituos bul n b kJ ,B h« P0 j ,8 .J 8 . available for one year In the first 
rwmanBntiv aL.Kii S® 0 ? 0 Ihat Ih® Clinical coat will later beoome 
SStB^fi 1 * 8 !* L bB othWB *»« 0B available for at 
Ra Caaba an iTii1iii y !, 8ra , .l 1 ,hB I 41 *" 8 ,or DOIjrB e development at 
n A | cm * Immediate eupsrannuatlon rights. 
Ttit SeasCu? 8 ThL l i he8 °, poa,a 81,0 of ,h » Caplrs are available from 
B ^(ih ■h- Unlv8ral,y ' Dumlaa DD1 4HN’towhom applications 
■I in, ^ names of 3 referaeB) should be sent as soon 

ihe Canija L: «.° r !?? a> . enquiries may -bp made to The Director of 
ttiat «ti fiia) Bt3 ca Education at the ' same address |Tel. Dundee 
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RHODES UNIVERSITY 

Grahamstown 
South Africa 


*PpBca|ii 

^OtTI 


effeoi 


lions are Invited for the followirtg po9is wllh ef 
'■I January, io^b 

SENIOR lecturer/lecturer 

. in Mathematical Statistics ' 

UCTURER/JUNIOR LECTURER 

m Mathematical Statistics 

^wlaiy.BcaidOare': 

^ Lao *uref — R8.460 300-9,900 x 450-1 1,2^0 per , 
u fi? ] ' •'•..annum, , 

‘ . FtB.300 x 300-^,180 per annum . ' . . 

f l *^ l «rer — R4.920 x 180-5,100 x 240-8,300 x 360- 
jdA , . 1 B.8Q0 per annum ■ - ■_. 

21 8ter1 i nQ Vapp i-oxl m ale I y R1 .50) ; 

^RKiicaiin ^ ■ be delermined acpordtng lo 

1 iN«jnI^»K 1 ahd ssparieftbe. A vacation Savings bonus 
'frmbara successful appllcahitf will beooms 

. l V® ‘ M pi varsity 1 'e pension : and medical aid 

— ina P ^H epi^lcaUbn forms mgy be obtalnad 

Africa ^ '^Q.Rbo^eB.Univariiiy.iQraharitetcwn, 6i40, 
w 'ecarif thou 9 5'*¥ 3rT > ^nH>l?Ied eppUcatlone,' with aipje's 
" aoih ““ - '* -- - * 


DEAKIN UNIVERSITY 

Geelong, Australia ; 

PLANNING DEANS AND 
ADVISER ON 
COURSE DEVELOPMENT 


The In 10 rim Council of Dcskin University »lshn 10 runic iciva 
profuiortil anpolnlaients In 1976. six of which tiro fur pc 0 . 1 , ns who 
will bo Planning Deans and one who will h 0 ili B Adviser on Coarse 
Development. 

Th° yiilveisily b to provide tertiary cmirsc* for stmlenH aiicndlna 
the Untvcnlty Bad, by means of external programmes, 10 qualified 
persona within end outside tho State of Victoria, 

v 10 ySfiB^bT ,!■ I'l enrol students nml 10 offer courses nnt Inter 
than 1979. It will absorb some or all ul tlm runtiiuni of the Gordon 
Insilluie of Tccitaoltigy iml ihe State iTenchcrvj Colic BO at Ucdoag. 
The campui will bo -on a 100- hectare vile .it Wbem Ponds, H kilometres 
south of Occlons. 

The academic development will build nn i| ]L - existing sirmQlhs of the 
Gordon iMiluta of leehnology end ilio Siaio Collcue, hut lUers will 
be ample scope for iniaglnativo dov.ir.pmcut and ilia Unlveidiy is 
Kcklne innlvidunls who arc keen to Inn, -i etc. Ntw coil net will be 
developed In all the areas lined below. Meant a ill bo developed fur 
actively encouraging inlcnllsclpHnary w..rk in nil kveb, uiiliout 
necessarily abolishing discipline -based denar inwnts. Hxiornal studies 
prognunmes will be developed In associaliun uiili in Ionia I teachinu 
Rctivilies, and there will be study centres in Dnlluiat and Bendigo and 
Mher npproprlaw places In Victoria. 

The six 'Schools provisionally n.mifnaicd, for each of which a Dean 
is snuglii. nrc ! 

Business Studies l.ilicrnl .uul 1 'ruiilve Arts 

Lducaiion I'urc ami Applied Sciences 

FnglnMnng nml Architecture Suclnl Sciences 

The Unlvenity has recently appointed Frnfcsvor F. R. Jevonc iPruies,oi 
of Liberal Studies in. Science, Unliervhy of Manchevtcrl as the first 
Vice-Chancellor of the University. Professor Jcvnn, will rake up his 
appointment lu Juituary, 1976. 

PLANNING DEANS 

Application! ere Invited for appointment In 1976 in ,h nf the foundation 
chnlni of the University. Appoluteei will join the Vice-Cl lancallor In 
membership with other persons uf the Academic Planning Board and 
will bo expected to play a major role in developing undergraduate 
and poHlgrad-jate teaching fit their fields ; fostering fnierdhdplfnary 
studies ; assisting in developing external studies 1 programmes, ana 
Implementing programme! of research. 

They svill also be expected to serve as the first Deans for tome 
equivalent designation) of the Schools of study which are to be 
established. The normal tenure nf the Dean will he five sears in 
the first (nuance, wllh subsequent appointments from saninr staff 
members in the school for a three year urpf. 

The current salary, far a professor la SA2).5b9 per annum. Deans 
will receive a supplementary allowance. 


ADVISER ON COURSE DEVELOPMENT 

Applications are invited for appointment hi 1976 10 the pndliun of 
Arts her on Course Development. The appnmire will |,iin the Vice- 
Chancellor In membership with other persons of the Academic Planning 


dtpnrtnu ms to help .to make teaching strategics explicit, tn encourage 
tlia use of various approaches and method, for teaching and student 
assessment, and |o help in critically exmnlntna die advantage) and 
drawbacks oF tho different approaches and method,. In many cases, 
learning and teaching materials will he developed fer use by external 
as well ax internal itudenis. For those courses of feted externally, iba 
Adviser will be responsible fur organising and directing ihd extra-mural 


program nw. 
The current 


salary for a Professor Is f A23.3o9 per annum. 

GENERAL INFORMATION 


Lciten pf application, with a curriculum vitae, a passport-sired photo- 
graph arid tho names and addresses of three academic referees, should 
bo sent to— The Chairman rft the Interim Council. Mr. P. N. Thwaitei,. 
P.O. Box blS, Qealong, 3210. Victoria, AiLSiralia, ,0 as ttf arrive by 
IS October 1975, ll ii hoped lltat Invltaiiuns can be sent lo selected 
perapns before the end of 1975 so that appointee, imi> lake up their 
positions os soon as Is practicable In 1976. 

Applicants resident In the United Kingdom. Europe, nr Afrlcn should 
send a copy of llielr application to the Atv.viailon .if Cominntuvealtli' 
Universities (Appis), 36 Ooidcm' Square. London Wf.'lH OPF by tha 
hbme dale. 

Further Information on current course! (it the 1 Gordon" lesillufe and 
tha Stare College, a tentative proposal for DffcRtrt Un/ve rally a^tderhfc 
■kvck.pniLiits, .lid any general Inf-'.rmatii.n requited an uwlorfg and 
iu ens irons esn he s.Malncd by writing in ilio Ekccutitu Officer or 
-the Uni vanity nr lu Ihe A„. 'elation >f '-'ommonheJlih Uniterdllcs 
(Apptst at the addtuscs given above. 

Professor Jevoiur (Department of Liberal Sin .lies fry Science. Unltfrclly 
oE Mnncnafer, Oxford- Rond, Manchesivr til) vPLl. will welcrme 
nny enquiries fox general lu fomtS f|on on planning la supplement lhat 
given in the matorial provided hy the Dcnkln Uulvqraiiy offices. 

Tho Itborhi 1 Caiitiril termri Ihe right 1101 lo nw ho mi uppidnimeni 
pr make an epfWnienil hy Invlmtion ill any Ume, ,' 


The British Council 

invites uftiplicatlaiw for the following posts i 

English Language Adviser (Kuwait) 

Medical rnculiy, Kuwait University 

■S?!. 1 ?® “".is 3 T™”.’ Kuching experience essential ; 
iLrLfluaU ft cation dostruhlc. Required January 1U7(» 
or earner. 

Salary : £G,!)95 pu, tax free. 

Benefits : free accommodation ; 2 months annual 
puss age-pa id leave. Two-ycur contract, ronewnble. 

75 AU 92 

Lecturer in English (Togo) 

Department of English, University of Benin, Lome 
Special responsibility for Economics and Commerce 
students. 

Degree, overseas TEl'L/TESL experience ; knntvlctlge 
nf French essential. P referred age 30-50. 

Salary : £3,385- £4,264 pa, tax free. 

Benefits : free accommodation ; overseas and children's 
allowances. Two-year contract, renewable. 75 HU 51 

Return fares are paid. Local contracts are guaran- 
teed by the British Council. 

Please write, hrieEiy stating qualifications and 
length of appropriate experience j quoting relevant 
reference number for Further details and an appli- 

ipoJnl, 


cation form, to The British Council 
mentsj, 65 Davies Street, London W1Y 


‘Jfl? 


RE- ADVERTISEMENT 

NATIONAL COLLEGE OF 
ART & DESIGN, DUBLIN 

The. Board of ifio CoJlope Invilu appll cations bom suitably 
qualified canaidatee lor lha loliowlng post : 

LECTURER in the HISTORY and 
THEORY of DESIGN 

Applicants should hold a riODisa In gams aspect of Hlatorr 
of Ait 8 Design wHh spaciaileaUcn In design, or tha t hoary 
ol design, and preferably a post-graduate qualification. He 
or alls will hBva had some teaching experience, and an 
awareness of. and inter eat In. the special uhallengoa posed 
by thq art school situation. , 

Tlia Faculty of History of Art and Design 8 Complementary 
Studios has been in operation for a short lime only, and lha 
successful applicant will ba exp acted |o make a considerable 
contribution to couraa planning and administration. 

Salary twllhln lha range £4,243 fo E8.031 

Applications and lunher particulars may ba oMalriaif . from 

• Th« Secretary, , r 

■ National College of Arf,& Design, 

■ 1 < jCl|damS!rdet, Dublin,- 2, |ral*nd 

Qcta^r ' , ! ,QljW bB re,u,na<1 ^ laier than m }t a 

Previous applicant* nsnd not apply. 1 ' . ,> 
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AND SORIAE. BCIU4CC 
SLNJOH liECITIRER IN 
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COURSES 
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Universities continued 




Queensland Institute of Technology 

SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 

Applications ur* invitHif for (he posilion of 


HEAD 


DEPARTMENT OF SURVEYING 

QUOTE ; V, MB/75 

The Drtparlmenl conducts a six-year sandwich course 
reading lo a B.App.Sc. (Surveying). In addition, it con- 
ducts Associate Diploma level courses in Cartography 
and Surveying, and provides tuition in Surveying and 
allied subjects to other Departments such as Civil Engin- 
eering. Architecture and Biology. 

Provision has been made for the future introduction of a 
post-grad ualo diploma in Surveying, and for further Asso- 
ciate Diploma courses in such areas as Urban Design 
wd Survey Computing. The successful applicant will 
be required lo consolidate planning within (lie- area lo 
meet the future needs of the oommunity. 

Applicants must be capable of providing academic and 
administrative leadership within the Department, and of 
contributing to the devolopmem of the School of Engin- 
eering. They should possess appropriate post-graduate 
qualifications and have demonstrated administrative 
ability. They Bhould preferably have combined tertiary 
teaching and administrative experience as well as profes- 
sional or Industrial experience, with an appreciation of 
the requirements and problems at both areas, to enable 
the development of courses beat suited to meet the 
needs of the community. 

SALARY, $A2 0,202 per annum. 

Existing conditions of service, and general information 
can ba obtained from the Acting RdQiair&r, Queensland 
institute of Technology. P.O. Box 246. North Quay, 
Brisbane. Queensland, 4000. Australia. 

Applications containing lull particulars, with lha names 
and addresses of three referees, should be forwarded to 
lha Registrar. Closing date (or receipt of applications is 
Saturday, 251h October, 1975. 



THU OP K ft 

UNIVERSITY 

Faculty 9.1 .. . . 

lidticatiottfli: 

Studies 

PROFESSOR 

Applications are invited for 
the part of Professor in 
Educational Studies. The 
dudes of the post will in- 
volve responsibility for the 
Educational Administration 
Discipline whtob is engaged 

in the production of under- 

S ad ante courses covering 
e dynamics of organiza- 
tion. the understanding of 
leadership and smaH group 
behwrfour as it affects man- 
agement, the administrative 
technologies and the quan- 
titative methods of manage- 
ment, the poll tics of educa- 
tion St macro and micro - 
decision-making levels, and 
the economics and financing 
of education* 

Applicants, should have a 
detailed awareness of one 

abBfty 10 co-ordinate course 
production in aQ the areas 
Indicated. Wide practical ex- 
educational 
institutions .would be* an 
advantage. 

Sal** wHi be within the 

M.JBS33L 

Further particulars of the 
BppoJiHeiene are available 
from the Secretary. (EAZ), 
Opea University, Wal- 
ton Hall, Milton KeyitM 
'■***• Appllcatiot^fS 
cludiaft ■ cucriculupi vitae. 


DRNMAJtK 

■Vi,- .WiYujurfV op ' • 1 
copwtitrttiEN ; t 
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ovm rind id 
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The 

University of Calgary 
Religious Studies ' 

Applications are invited for 
a . senior post In RaMgiouB 
Studies In the University 
of Calgary, at the rank ol 
Associate or Full Prolessor. 
The applicant should be 
competent In contemporary 
Ghtistian thought, with a 
particular . emphasis on 
Catholic Thought. The 
Bp point man! is lo be made 
In a young but expanding 
programme, with an amphn- 
sib or undergraduate 
teaching. The successful 
applicant will ba expected 
to assume responsibilities 

in July, 1076. 

Enquiries and applications 
(including curriculum vitae 
and names of three refer- 
ees) should be addressed 
to: Dr. N. R. Parse ni, 
Daan, Faculty ol Arts and 
Scienoa.' The University of 
Calgary. Calgary, Alberta. 
Canada T2N 1N4. 


ABKRDKKN 
THE UNIVERSITY 

LecrruRQsHip jn 
FACULTY OF LAW 

ron* are invited Tor 
Uio 6boi( pdlt. Hroftialgntl 

2“®ri««« doalrable W «3 

esrencui rntareiu in elther 
Cunvyvanclno and Prufeasloinsl 
rrict(c« or Private Uw. 

«swsa3raJB- . 

^ IjfSSM; . ; 

liXjBTBR;.. 
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LlK!i vnkH if«; I'-OMPu riwi ; ■ 


MlJIlOOCill I'NfVWIHII V 

u'mmd aihimH* 

Murriunt I'lih-.-nlll’. Was 
lorn Aiiiir,i|l .,■» yrenud unii-'jr- 
4lt r . ii(lai«;i|od lis riril arudmiM 
in fi'Unjarv l»7Jj. Tlio Uni- 
v.irsiiy 1 ., coiiiihIiioiI 10 lubliiB i 
frJili .1 1 .pro J eh la Mulier edit- 
Cjllor,. urlth IliO dual of roj- 
nnfollna directly in th? condi- 
tion- .iid 11 .—, ts „r ihc mi* 
Luvnllqd. conlmy. Hi lb, Jj re. 
fled t il in uriini»ion iioIMm. 
OiflJnUallonJl 411 url urea, pro- 
gr unin.'H of ilucly . iililluto- 
|itil«» ol loi.'lilna and l-ecruit. 
1110 m nl siell Tin- I'ntc-iiraiiv 
it Org.in'v->( OH II kVal-'lil Ol 
ad.nota 01 sunir. with th<- 
ehainiMii of cadi sell 10 1 hav- 
ing brilii ji-.i<U.iiiIi nml udiulu- 
Uirdiici- rctiioiiaifalKij-. 

Alnillcetloiia or* i nvlic j iron, 
iullibl*. quBltllni) in-rtuim far 
il.c tutiowrinu I'ostitun wlilcii 
Is lo h-> tuhnfl Uii in lonuuiy 
I'-Pt. or :■» soon lherusfUr 
*1 no-ieiutri. 

3CIIOO I. Ol HUMAN 
COMMUNICATION 
(CluUnnan. I'rofuiiior J. u. 

Frodsham 1 

The BdiaoJ of Human Coir- 
YRumcaUan Aims \o rotate me 
inn III cammunlcaUvB dUcIpUnei 
In , a way that bring* naw 
Inilglil lino tlm increasingly 
fiii'P Mx iiroManis of communi- 
cation. Hranraninii)* are 
otCsirod in World LUrtWur* and 
Llwrary Thppry and Cnmmun- 
icmlnn atiidios (including tha 
rnodfi and popular ai M a.i wall 
as llngulailca, com muni call on 
thagty. eic. ; Holds nol u-a- 
dltloiully laugh! In Aiuirallan 
unlvantllM : and tn Coal 

Asian, and South nail AaMn Slu- 
Ultf* Including IU« Malay and 
Clilimr languagaa. In all 
•rial, •mphaala la placed an 
cdnldmpnraneUy.and raievanca 
tg taday’a wand. 

>««r 

iRof. BN 0S1 8) 

. Appllcanla should hav a a 
broad background in. lha Social 
Sclopc and a special lntaraai 

ASr-w' ' 

la npp[lc 
rldiico In 


In SouthaAai Asian n. adorn in*, 
lory and pollltca. — ‘ 

will be.glvun lo npr 

mnafrU axporlonco In Main?* 
and, ono of u,n iiialnlund Siuoi 
out Allan countrloa. An in- 
Irii-oril.tii noaaani wcloly unit/ 
or urban l zu (I on la also deair- 
nblri . 

feirtdtrCfciurer saV^}-* 1 10 


roleroncfia 
It wlHi 
lalnyala 
Sni-ili- 
An 111 - 


iJtfSBh "15** 


SA 111. 044 
irially be' 

lovof bui In ilip raao 

auiHianalnn annlicani 'comldaca- 
|lon will be 10 nil 

ul’dar 'louei nl S> 1 ,c a,ln,or 
Condliiona of annolnimeM 
Include aupcrunnumlon. bUiu- 
l*r 10 K.S.S.tl., Iona aorvlce 
lea vo. amtaiAd »uio>- loova. 
payment of fnrua lo Perth for 
niuioiptep and doi.ondent family, 
removal nnd aolillno-ln allow- 
aneva riiirt house uurvhaia 
achijmr. 

AppllM nona ; , l Vo comnlala 
saIs of di-iaiiod m, ul leal Inns. 
quoibiB ili«- oiniroiiriHie refer, 
once number. Inciurtlug full 

E ersonal parllL-ulara. rleioils of 
-riiary quo mica (loin ; . uroer 

nislorv. wllli doscrlntioii ol 


appnlulmoni will nor- 
il- ii iho lecturer 


posts l«<!d : area nf anetial 

coriipnleni.i ;m,i liil..n-cl 

'VpIg&nT.iiiB 


carnuloli.il or , Uirciill 
ooraon|l 


OL•alt , ;. _ 

, balna undoriuhiwi , 

& ?fo uea s>>«i.r n rTi 
sfeis* VJp’nt'^T tt? 

tjcauMol 0 » n?clSP'”>*i if 1 'SiTfl : 

s ” -ja- mi '"- h 1 


ahould be jonl to iho 
riallon of. Commonwoali 


. ipu or. cm 

yersiiioa • Anpta. r 
Squara. London w 
lb.' saiqo dalo. 


\iurdoc/I 
yoalern 
4 Ocio- 
nal roily 


clurealilp In 

J8 i; «J‘S e on * 

■. 197a, or at 


. Appllciuona ore>vli.d for 
5 . Irripprary Ibcr 
SOCtal AnlhropOlQB 
year from Ocionar. ... u , „ 

B^ d .^0^r l o O .o l H B J^ OTS? 

■ will bo on ono of iho first 


Itiraa polnu 


i 3 M u &^ss: 



1 BIRMINGHAM * 

' THE UN I VCRS IT V 
DEPARTMENT OF THBOLOflV 

a J^*9 on 85 poasib's 

ipyter* - 

! aSt 

ssa MStfiS! 4 wxvm,Hl * 

Wbm 1 . laiT codloi) 


TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION RUIP'TLKIWENT 19.9.71 
THE TCMCS HICHfiR EDUC ATION SUPf»LElUFltfr |£- * — 


•rni. umi',:usi i v 
.DbAnXNSIIMRJll l(V 

roMVUiuii st:iCN<:r a 

D.-m , ns.ua tor r..-(,uir.?d in 
is-HI , jrjcllc.il dnil mlonjl 
l-achlnj tl I) .-^riectL-d lha I 
•ir*|iol'iBs’ win underibho rt-- 
innri.it l^jdlnu io j hlnhei 
doume. Ai>ualniiuout InltlalK 
Mr .me ynjr. nonrulh- nvleud- 
»*i 1 1 - M, Hire.- years , reinuiiero- 
rilftn inlnbiilil'i £2.374 per 
inn Dili. 

AimiiL'alion forms nnd fur- 
liter jMrlll uLil > iroiu Hip 

8 “gWir»r „Ttw . UnH-orsliy . 

i-*le. stuffs SIA 3H{;. fo 
v/ii-nii cou,i,le|.-il luri'.s ahouiu 
lie refill Ii.. .I In ‘jr.il, SvMi-m- 
li.»e l«-7n. 


UNr/rnsrrv cjau.iion 

Leirrufll.il i|e,n|iorarv> in 
Zooliuiy will, i|iu.;Ul Itilv-r-.-Sl In 
l.mn/itiv 

Ainillc3il.ini Invlh-.l (or ih» 
aboi-n osi in the D-'|,.ir(ii|,-n( 
of /nulopy. Te.irlilnu duties 
would i,e conc-med urine I j.j II v 
With IIip lojchlng of Kcolony at 
undi-ror.idujir level uiul in tli<- 
M.SC In Conservation ■ l&liii 


course run hy tf,o Dep'.irlmcriia 
imy. Uoidny and 

Auiilainiuieiil Irom lsi Unu- 
nry. iwjA. SaUry fliulv*. au.TlH 


ol f.,.-ogrj|ir 
Zoology i 


LONDON 

r.ilKIAKA coi.I.Ciiu 
lUnlversliy uf London 


nry, 1 -' Hi Sdliiry Svulv*. kj. .Ts 
la £ A. 0/10 i under revlowj. plus 
fc.Vi'i i.on'lon AlluWJii.e. 

Apiillcnllcina lo Assislaul 5-. - 
raiorv i Horsnnnel < • n US i . 

J/j! }’,* rally, . Colleu' 1 . London 
111.11. filfl . from whom (uriher 
particulars muy be obUInml. 


Ai»,»l i caUons are Invilnd for 

■oliQwir 

leu. 

— ,-r — nra . deala principally 
with siudsnt dccomniodailon. 


the fallowing hosts In the Wel- 
fare Off Leu. (Academic Hogls- 
irar's bopurtinunir T1 -* 
fare Offir e 


The Wei- 


**■■■■ uUSKIIklUUUU llUlk, 

careers advice, ball, to onr- 
aoss siudanie and Uslaon wlUt 
Hsnmnul Tutor* ond^ with the 
Hejiiii Servivi-. 

( I ■ ASSISTANT Will TARE 

_ OlllCUH 

,Ths Assistant IVoifare Officer 
will bs responsible for sdvlshiD 
overseas stiidonta and for 
■■slsiing In Iho Carssr* Advis- 
ory Service. lOBslhtr wFth olher 
duiios Professional qualifies - 
Mann and/or experience are de- 
sirable. tbouuh euiliualosni for 
this Und of work b most Ini- 
pofiani. 

13, llTLI ARr. ASRfBIANT 

Itw Wriflaro Assistant will ha 
rscopllonlst In Uia Welfare 
ortlce and will be responsible 
for in e iinll's secretariat worii. 
Typing mot sliarUiundi I* 
e assn ilii as arr Inluresl and 
enUiuslasm in working with 

<1> Assisiaut Wolfare Offi- 
cer— Orude 1 B— 4!U, 370 lo 
P.4.2IM plus £3711 London 
Allowanco. 

( Q » Wnif ar<j Assistant— C tori. 

a I , t-radc a-3— Grade a. 
.066 lo ra,34lj Ora da 5. 
to i aa.flSb: both plus 
LS'J'J London Allowance. 

Initial salary will dapeiui on 
•gr end exporloncc 

1 uriliur delalls of those posts 
•re available from the Poraon- 
nel Offkt.r, Clhelsoa Uollaqf 
Man new R.md. London aVi’A 
fif.X. f.loilng iMlo for receipt 
of ^anplka holla lrd Oclohor. 


LONDON 

WEST I It'I.D rOl.I.Ff IF. 

, . i nr. iwivciisuv 

LljCl UHPUHIHS IN l III: 
MIST OHY OK AHf 

Apidk-ullons ore Inviuql for 
Ityo iL’ciuroshlps in Uio If blurs 
or An. Ono pool will fall 
vacant in October 1470 while Jr 
la hoped id fill die oilier with 
effect from 1st January 1970 . 
rbndMulcs ore auught who 
spsclall/e In Uio following 

ppriu do - — 

' MEDIEVAL. 

RENAISSANCE and.-or 


Mmor.Esi:* 
hndnki. UNivEHarry * 
w C o« Ww 

^•“rurfflsSt'iCi 

BT 

el in 1 * * io"WJB||SB* h 
l-Mi.porarv lwbl» TO ,':«« 
ou.iiiiunii. m 

... V/fSjr scale, cy, W ft 
OciolHT. Inia'j 

Jimni K likely , 0 ft? ■m-l 

sp.-..v; 



OXFORD 

THU UNIYLMIfy 


BAlJoqO't:. 

A|mllcailona (six copies) git 
Inn ilta names or two referoa 


should he son! by Oclohur 7lh 
1 W 8 to Dr. J. BucUnnUnivv. 
Personnel Of/lrer. WoalHeld 
t.ollego. Klddorpom Avon ur. 
1 .011 dun NIV.1 7bT. from whom 
FurUior dolails 11 , ay be ub- 
leln-il. 


?.S 


fciversities 

iBtinuecT 


^£ 0 pen university 

gUflOR LOHNeELl.OHa 

‘“outfstL- 
if'L «SCB of Ihe , following 

Sny, 1 vfy£i p RE.U ION r whh 

ian' 

A* (.(Sdqasrh-re In ( -« m 

^vjtHKSHlHF. /»%' ON w,ln 

whh ' hrnd- 

hdlnbiiroh. 

wr, -.Iin.ollor» err respon- 
ihe ” 


is of amih-ni scrvlf os 
'{JoSjn me lulling ihe 
5 * „IrfoI aimnent counsel* 
iwiopl'Wm 01 »vu auurir VlRlon 


B 


" ..mrA fit lUlilCni IDUilim- 

Ihp super VlRlon 
In.uUlUlqn. 


a; 

■Ji^'H 1 ? .1 of Bn arataau 


MANCHESTER 

THE l/NIVEHSMV 


CIIAIIi 


Or THLOREITCAL 
PHYSICS 


uj* 1 P4 l lUl'lhM . 
year and Is under rsvlstv' 
JI't oerilcuiRfk mSy'li * 

WW34 


^j*pj lea lions 


in. the Fa 


an invited lot 


Tli enrol lea I MliyaU* 

- aef,nco - ^ 


whom spiilica irons 

coplas » . naming Uirce 


... Scf.ncc 

■ — - be given .0 - 

ties whose interests aro 

ill" — ' 


lords other 


nuclear 


:op. 


Fi'lgh~en isA' buiursfer 
once wllf be given ^ ilioes 


« hoss Inlereais are 
osc of one 01 m 
nan* nuclear^ . 

groups Ip iho depcrtnient. tnr 
Dior demits " - — 


.od to 

more of tli* 
ekperlqtaiual 


nan-nticioar 

groups In 1 

flier delulls ot these groups, 
together wllli particulars af the 
appointment, may bs obtained 
from the Hagloirar. Sulurv 
within ihe pnneMortai ningc. 
SUiierannuahlc 

Appllca lions < 11.0 copies, one 
Siillarile fur nnotocaiiylng 1 , g,v. 
Inu full dalMfls 01 qualirlcatloiis, 
experience, rosssreh. sir., an 4 
iho nainou and addreasos c-r 
three peraoni. 10 whom refer- 
once may be uiudu Should he 
sent lo the RoqUtrar. '(lie U 11 I- 
versuy. ManchAici- MIS ->ML. 
by nciobcr M 107 ( 1 . I'leese 


ri:nva 

UNIVI RbirV Ul NAIIIO Ilf 



Inal of Education or relcvoni 
loci* I Stlenica. l'hvy eliould 
have wldo .axppriencn I 11 


by Dciobcx 
quote ri-ien-nc 


I'jm. 73. Tih.S. 


also ..... .. 
dli. 'Cling res cure I 
building up 


... .. wall __ 
research loam. 


Tho appolnieo will hcod Ihe 
R 11 re ju o J Ediicxllonnl n ci care 1 1 
which It In the Vacuity of Edu- 
l-jllilli I],, will be cM.cc led la 
give j 1 -Mil In research in nin 

.fr^m„v^r^“ n *dKdGsis 

and. rqiiaraUuotp stpdnqii. 


NEW iCKALcWti 

vn.:iuitiA HNlvr.HSriV nr 
IVELl.lNUrON 

AuiJlti .ilium arc invln-f i»r 
Hu- lulluwlno ■ipiiolnh.ivdi- 

WWrftiWV 

. af a:ountani:v 


OXFORD 

HfSTORV 01 THE 

UNivunsirv or oxjmhd 

.. Artplicrillans are LnvIU-d Fv 
Ihe ijosi or MEDIEVAL iff. 

r A °2 

ahould bo oraduaisi wi* 
reaenrch fxporience lg lm 
ir.odicvai field wlih s ukU 
Prof crone; for reiMrdi v 
soela and oconomlc hhtow, 

_ «nl°ry scale: £aV430 m 
£ 2.08li (Under rsvliw), sun- 
4° non dim on u> 
quillMtallona ond cipkIjtks. 

■ 5. I “ ,I P B t * A,p ,or epplICillaN- 
8 Odolior 

runner particulars mar V 
obtained (rnni: "the nirwlor J 
RcH-orrh and fh-nrral nmier. 
His lory ol ilie Unlrerilly ii 
Orford Cni-pus I II. dill fj.. 
•ran. Oxford. 


Kiling. 7 o* In ml.lliion. 

jgWr/ «*» 
BH3KS 

jutpcrl •?;*“, V. Miulll-nisdla 

i»g W* U *’ lver - 

appoint men* 'L' u Y or , ’S 

r * (£) nl &a|i «a!ll« *0 
^BOlXienW *o"«} 

TSSS' ■ 
g^S^KsaKT. ivtiwA ■ 

^JPCiSFE 
'R&rsfia *te 

|« (Ttlebcr. 107-1. 


PfcfOA NR W GUINEA 

'twww. v 



- . fK«- 

"X'p n pU l $! 


aKfatn 
fen lo 

TSt , 

imoimir mui 


•itlans car 

cofsnji appro bflSio 
linrsiiona and ex- 
ihis poet. .In 



nMloncSati o in 'KX'a ■£. Ar ilia U N T ani : v 

soareh design ami icuhiflquni Ap|.Hcain* should liai>. .in 

wliru, pre«m.d. Iq * apprgprtuhi university . O-nr,... 

SPhJry grata ; KCJ..VJ0- ProluaSloiuil quullllLulioii 


BELFAST 

VHE QUEEN'S UNIVIlHSlrv 

.^m n XN^h T oHMi:- • 3S 


gVo Sr-VOr °s r 

gffl w?ss paiu'^ 

SMii-W, 1 * rt "°tvancoi and 

hujMjy visu r«ssauox rssu. 

laniliy n singes, various allow 

• mnM. 

. APPlICSIlOltS I Iwo 

WQ'$i±‘S MX 1 : 

-Ba ,1 ?'"®,,., *rb 5 bs 


?3?. oul 2. 9'*° .* on 4 one cop, 

Wf5 r 'Ji. n,w R ,l > r -5-. ounr11 , so- t»i 

wi n rVnv Court Hoad. LOndl 
JflP ODT further pariicuw 
may he obi j men from olih 


.iiid prof u*s lo lui 1 quullllculKin 
and prerorably. 10.11 hlnu 1 , 11.1 
or profraalonnl exporlcncu. I hn 
sue coast u l apiillconl'a imrl.-, 
« r 2««<* ,««IY tie ono ol the 
areas of financial atiouniinn. 
nunogement accounting. |<ubiu 
aarior .liroumliig. finance or 
lnfoni.ailun syslvuia oitrt lysis. 

...ttKS'Vfrf,/; XnJ? 
K3'r.ff4',» »«*--■ 

or iiroa.iMonnr experionco. 

bor A W ,tan * clo * p * 


lonrtfinn'anrt” 

Urtu • 


lllior 


~r 


ONCANiaA.TIONAL. DEH AVIOUn 
Candldaios should have quall- 
.attons . and tnicresis 
— ihavioural as poc la of r 

■boni. Including brgadi 

5¥yffl5*?pF and Indusiri.u 


JIM 01(11 
nit UNIvufsiiY 

dli'Aii iMrNr nr 
expiumicN pal csvi ihui.cn., 

’Ilie Unlvoretiy propoafs r> 
ai>i<Qlni a lecturvr In P»yUn 
loav In one nr mois of JW 
following fields. AmruaJ fi, 
hjvluur Aninui Lramfnfl, fc- . 
dividual Dl/ft-rencos. endSdcw 
Payiholopy , This posl nay.tt 
oasacl.iiod u-Ufi a FeUoVfsMa 
nl Wadlium Collope topes Ij 
men and women,. . oaMU 
nccordlnq lo ago on Iho ion* 
e-d.77n-£A.4R-s per .sima» 

■ under review I . Ths Itchnr 

e 'lll bn required lo pay ronT*- 
uiiaua 10 a auntrenwu* p 
adirui'? as nroacrlbM by Ip'. 
Siniuios and Decrees . 
Univorsiiy Further Msjjl i 


(paLgTWS. « 

KU in Hir omp-mvlee oro- 
Minilon of eraduain Moh 
achciol iMcfim. aiinihails In 
ihr Depart oionTS Irachbm is 
up ahuilns ltnvard* ln-aiTV'CB 
Sr,l al Diploma and Donroe 
K»«/» whh Uachnrs . hi rill 
in,-U and with other Mura- 
•«»* in Papua New Ontnea. 
Ihra- la a riM, relallonshlp 
.Uiwrm^Uie Drwrlmsni and 
v>« refloat tiuiiiiitlons and 
feuiii aJVHlaled wlm Iho Mliri- 
»ry or Edurellon. 

. Prefeasor. 
Mh.f*-* wr annumi Assoclala 
ntKHtr. 

f B» 


S ea 1 i diiir.’«'d in I cr oat* 'in 1 n o 
aha viourel asnocls uf manaun 


3lsallun.il 



LANCASTER 

THE UNIVERSffV 

CHAIR IN AcCOUNIINO 
AND FINANCE 

iff; ’ 

FK^. 0 ' w c n n oy * * 'ar lal H □ 
tolpr B: * may be arranged. 


sociology 
. Amino, 
bar iU7B. 


‘Am, IT,. ill t,ns closn i7th Ono- 


rOBpn: Lecturers 

NZ$7,Hol lo n'/.Dm . Bon lor 
.Lgclurers N7.TO.081 la »ll.7<"i 


Tprd ' 0 

to whoni applIcaiMn. ----- 
lyi'ml coiilos. or ana rW. 0 ';,,' 
»i-.n njrilicAnia . aliiwjf "• "" 

by .11 r»~-iih-r i«T.l - .-• 

• li’ IDII.l tl iWUftt'. • _ 
OITTCI.ll. I RLLOWBWP 
P8VUIOLOOY 


Loclurere N710.081 to f*8 VCUOLOOi 

K^Iiii.iaX^o V.l*r u, aS T*Jfi WW*. 

e&ra .fc.srtwsa.'* ifwHfcfsIWK 




special jniRrtMt in bii 
Islr brunch Of Compuies 
_ of- NiimrilcBi AiMlyals. 

■Ian fgr muUfMiccijs. 7ac hi lies. 

bf‘ on ihe iefj. 
f]|h initial iilsie- 

^“•TSSK' 


. CAMBRIDGE ; 

, -nit- ONivBRSpy -. 


AUSTRALIA 

MACQUARIE CNIVBIiail V 
Sydnej 

mrsiS,^ onS ^ c 

aVe a 

JTS& 

■ EBEfPvBFB fSMlSa 

ihrao iloida fproror* 

:S(aS I B. / Us. 

a . 


,r ^' .fid removal expenses. 

Further particulars. • condl- 
lions uf apitolnimsm add annll- 
calio i procedure oblQlimbie 
mini Uio Association or 
ContHumwogUlt \inlvotslito* 

£SBJ;*V- r ‘ an ® q,,aro ' 

GUAM 
. tml uNiveiiBtrv 
MEDICAL SCHOOL 

• WW 1 ' 

POST-DOCTgp^RESLARCH 



J 

Jl'tvanca may also be pgy- 

'g: 

KMf bA^S! 

CKL..y u, ..,!J! Indication of 




Con. 

of 


^"u^bpLimnS 

•lOM'af -!!Ji f' ,d 'ho.rnn- 
°L r ?'»P‘i , ‘njent , nro 
go Lx. HoP* , Secrclarv. 
h-M V.w ,*- , nlvi , raliy. , 

nn U, -?S* : « A nolle*-, 

IVPi ' , ®” °n 'Ri Novvmbsrl 



. Aupllrents should 



THE ASSOCfAfEB 

EXAMINING BOAKO , 

'"tas&,ra..'W‘ 







7l'jn\ n ,o r lemphone 

«a.‘i ws 

i'C nt'SkMM 'WP- t«a*in«r 


Appllca llo 
re lor ae* n i^ouid 


>?■ with curriculum 
Uio jtamas . of two 



Oolhlc Art : . 


^lANCHESTER 


Option b 
1^ Ooili'p A 




PAlPUA NEW GUINEA 
THE UNIVERSITY 
IP, -it Mt.reebyi 
A,.|.liiii|tune nre invited Tor 

MrN\’ , rrc°N^c a n % 1 : 

Igllllh r-hDUlU DQUCH glupro- 
I'rndcink iiuallflcoilons. 
>P»ninfo In a (IbVOlonlnn 
>'«» WWM bo advantaiioous! 

hrilArtts . Hrnfutsor Kl'ijm*, 
ff ;■*»» : Aaaoclaie Prn- 

h-sior Ki 6 .gno ni-r annun. • 

via 1 '?,.. , rc,ur0r id 

kid. nr, 1 pi.-r annum .xi ster. 
Illiu r-niflls Kl.Mi. In n.ldL 
U,->. an Allowance r,f KI.IC10 
pci nniiuin ir simile la oavabie. 
An i.xlrn K! .(luff niarri.wie 
nlh.wHnkU and KlAb per rhild 
ihllri 1 iillcwBnre may also no 
I* table. 

1,1 diiftUtelo. 
ahr.iiin mriime a > urrirulum 
vlljo. ami nmnlno three 
relert-ea, * u-tenl 9 inr.il obuiu- 
OiAI-h nun an indlrallon of ualt- 
(■uilcil il.irtlnn date. Condi I Ions 
Inr 1 11,1 v urn vial on of hnusinu. 
fS 2 u *. 1 •)?«. *«re». study wavs 

iind l a S. Ij. supDrannunllon. 
In some rases 11 may be nos- 
elbio lo inake an apoutniir<,-nl 
on secondumni. ITirihcr ile- 
fail* „nil Ihe (omllilons of 
anno In linen 1 are available from 
the Cnnlrrm.n Mr. o. ll.trrls . 
P U. Hr, x dKff). Unlvorsllv. 
f 'Plain Niw Ciilnra. AnolKa- 
h'.nx iKh ».n 7 N«vmiiI 4 I, 


Colleges and 
Departments 6f Art 


HERTFORDSHIRE! 

tX'UNTY COUNCIL 

mas * op 

Required for January: 
SENIOR LE&IVREfl In 
PAINTINO lo bo rearmnalble for 

£u.dl7 n plus Oulor London 
*713 fmfTj u!i a n I A N iLdc- 


TiiAnfAN 

Ill lo bi — 

lbln for tho college Library. 

Salary : fcY.5t7V-c3j.-l'>-^ plu.s 
Outer London Frlngo Uengfft. 

SCULPrtJnE or Throo- 
Dlmonalonnl Doslnnor for IS 
hoiire pDr woek. fo work with 
roundailun Course students. 

AppHcarloiit wlih names and 
Oddrt-Mes nl two reftTces. to 
tho Principal. 7 Hatfield noari, 
et Albrins i‘tt-1: 64414, rroiu 
whom further details con be 
ubiatni-d. 


turt-r ttraijs lli lo be ^pons- 


Fellowships and 
Studentships 


ABERDEEN 

THE UNIVERSITY 

f0S, ^^^H& EB .W kRCl * 
A OTo L SVc^ AU . 

An award can bo made lor 
roMui-wtuaio issearch into tho 
tLonomlc aspects of one of Iho 
follow in U:— 


tli' 
in tlR. 
1-,7.1-HA. 




v.lF 

TOfcA.flS, 
aor 


further delalla front Prefro- 
O. H. Allen; Dopanmont 


aor O. H. Alien; sjoparmium 

street, . Aberdocn „AB^ JUD. 
Tel A berdnen 40 VS VI 1 evening 
Aburiiean 43814/ . 


, BRISTOL 

THE UNIVERSITY . 
SCHOOL Op EDUCATION 


CEN TRE TOR ,TIIE STUDY 
or 'URQUP AND 

ins n rf itionAl. relations 

' ' 

•• CHAN m^-w M 0F . 

Piugremnio Director: 
Cltribelh Richardson 

jj^'WElnSS “fltlote 

Appiltanle should -have had 
ron&Tdoreble expcrlonco In odu- 
tatlon or rolaiod flolcfa ; at I rest 
^ne membership experience of 



to be iirooi&tpdi. appoint-' 
mnnis will bp mado from 1M 
January. 1978. rind. Iho Wo* 
Jeci is to be. .funded- for $-4' 
ymra. 


' ' NOTTIN<JHAM. 

the. UNIveRBfiY: . 

• DBPAfrtMENT OP' 
INDUSTRIAL ECONOMICS 

S T WRIUHtSON ' 

PioAwgibfVf 


SOUTH-EAST ASIAN STUDIES 

Ihr D,|iixh Afadriny hni established a Travailing r-liow-.luf. in 
<r>nr.e>lf',i will, iIh* rmw Duilah Inalltulc. In Somh-EaM Asm Appl,- 
ninth (HUM be Smith r.r Comittonraialtll si,b|(-rls r.l f.,-rl-il( Mu .,1 ,4 
iapJvakin, Manriing. ur.rt' .Taking research in hiatcvv. a,th,.r.Mcgv. 
Iht hlflciY 1.1 h,l f.i ihe culluial snlhiopolo.jy r.l ,.nb ci mere r-l 
,h -T li'Howir.p slaina— Singapore. Malaysia, Tl.allnnil. liKfDMSia fcml 
1»n r-hlliri ir^a. The Fnllowahlp win be of ll.t value tl U-.Yi'O. 
Af.|.in i.lium. Milling out a proposed ocliemb rt ivaen'ch. (ipcihtr 
will, rtuficulnm vliac nmJ Ihu immes of iwc mluui.t. Miuuid 
laxth ihf SeciOInry. iho Biliieh Ace-Jeniy, Di»llr.giL.n Hiwti-. Ph> n- 
ilHIv. I uinloi, W1V MIS, by Ocinbsi 20, >876. 


Poly technics 


TheRdytechnic 

ofNorthLondon 

" ■" v 11 

Department of Applierl Social Stmiics 

Principal Lecturer* 
in Applied Social Studies 

ApnlkutJoiu arc invited from either .SOCIAL WORKERS 
with good social science qualifications or SOCIAL 
SCIENTISTS with an Interest Id social policy ond 
aucial work, for die post of lending planner And. 
subsequently course tutor for a CNAA degree in Applied 
Sociul Studies. It .would be a four-year course with 
options including social (autl community) work. Experi- 
ence of teal'iii im social work or social science students 
la necessary and of planning courses would be an asset. 
Knowledge Is needed of social services in operation and 
preferably of research: social work candidates should 
also have had professional experience. A good degree 
and olher appropriate qualifications are required. 
Appointment should start in January, earlier If possible. 

Salary Scale: £5,940-16,642 (bar) £7,576 plus £351 
London Allowance. 

Informal enquiries to Miss J. M. Sue) liny. Head of 
Department at loidbroke House, Highbury Grove. 
London N5 2AD. (01-3S9 0941 ) 

Application forms may be obtained from the Establish- 
ment Officer. Polytechnic of North London, Prince of 
Wales Road. London, N.W.5 (01-485 0101 1 and should 
be relumed within fourteen days of ihe appear unit of 
this advertisement. 


aim 


1C 


School of Economics 
ami Politic* 


PRINCIPAL LECTURER 

tiU-sdvcnhcnitnD 

Applicants should hai< a higher degree amt con. Id t rah It atperl- 
chili in it.ichlng and research or Industry. The Principal I scion r 
hi axputed to exereiie academia leadership in K-mc aapculi ■•( 
tbe .ScIhioI’r iluvelopmeal. Jnd to play on impnrlaul role in Ihe 
School's acedrmlc work. Aop-ilnuntnl in Mui as soon n cm.- 
venicnl. 'Ihe appuimmenl wlU be mnilo in one uf ihe follu*ir>K 
lli. Ids 

ECONOMICS . ECONOMIC HISTORY 

VOUOCS WILIC JMISnUMOtf 

QUANTITATIVE METHODS . 

RaImv X5,4V!>-r(S,ll1 (kmn-L6.V27. (Tnchwlve uf thiesbuld and 
la.mlon allr^-once.l 

Fur (bee detnIU and application forme (to tt rHuraed by Orlohce 
8 1475), from Appoint men H Officer. Ktngelon Polrteebnfe, Pen- 
alty a Road, Klngaion upon Tbamaf ATI 2 EE, 9I-54V 1 .164. 



TEBSSIPB POLYTECHNIC . 

AppHcmions aie invited for Ihe pos\ of 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT OF HUMANITIES 
(Grade VI 

to lead a young, highly qualified staff In degree and 
post-graduate .studies and research.. Candidates should 
have high qualifications in an arts discipline (prefer- 
ably Pto.D}," an afcllve -Interest ih research and relevant 
teaching,. Salary scale : £7,305 (4x£219) id. .£8,271; 
per annum. ’* ' v . .- : ' ■ 

Application forma and fuilhar dalallt may. be obialnid from. Tha 
Director, Tsiaalda Polytaohnlbf Mlddleibiough, ' Ofenland TSl 
3 BA. to whom appilcalloiu ahould ba Murnod wllWn H’dejra 
(A Iho appearance of Ihla fdverlla ament. t| 




KINGSTON 

POLYTECHNIC 


head of school 
. of ; 


Applications are Invited 
for the following posts : 

Faculty of Human Sciences 

Department of Social Work, Health and Nursing ^ 

Principal Lecturer In Nurafna.' He/Slir -l.uuld Lt r. eunir.i nui r 4 (L 
liussesslna the qua lifli Aliens r.nd *■> r-o, lonr* noceas&iy lo atlhh- 
libh an undutQioflufcie mni'i. in tloiolup iCNAA). Th* po»i nine, 
fiivolvoe ovsteighi o* Itir, c,|>a,aiir.n nnd dnvelopniaiil Ol other 
Htslirt nnrl nurbli.g romr.a-r. in 'hr- dephrlmenl iFfcl. S/AO?5PA I 

Faculty of Arts 

Department of Arls and Modern Languages <- T 

Senior Laclurer In French Language and (Applied) Llngulsllct 
la bo subieci leedci In Frenr.it Larnungo nod LlnQUlallaa thipogh- 
oul Ihe Polylechnlc. Pielerenre will te giver, to onnaidalof 
qualified in Applied Lirpuisnui nnd who also have some nppro-. 
priale leaching experience. (Rc-f. a/AODfibB) 

Department of Educational Studies 

Senior Laclurer for In-Svrvice Couraet lo ad a* Cciiim Tutor 
ioi. n^w ln-Boivire eburno concvinud wilt, lendics Issuer* In pil- 
mery and secondary schools. Cimdidalse should have b lengf 
of Inter sale and sapor Use In 00(11 p, nol I pa I end Ibaorelfoal flehln 
wlih recant cioaBioom e»perlenro. Appricante offering psyrhol- 
ogy on philosophy pieX-ircd. ( Rel S/A0268G) 

Department ol Teaching Studies 

Leofurer II in Infant Education required to- conn Units Id an 
Innovating- pre-ssrylce tssclior education- progrrimme. Cendldeleit 
should (ravs rslcve,4 cpHiinnce in Infftni E due alien. (Rel. , 
S/A0256D) . 

Anglian Regional Management Certtre ' 

Department ol Saivlcee to Industry 

Senior • Ltoluror In Maiketlng Menenemeni to Inhe reepcnetbltu> 
for end io leech conrvse In Mwliolirig Management kl pool 1>C0- 
rlonce and posl gradualn <uvcil. (Hof. 5/A025QE} -. . 

Faculty of Environmental Studies 

Department of Civil Engineering 

Lectin ar tl/Senter Lectuier with tpuclnl Ininesl In Bllumlnoue 
Mfclerlste end Concrete Technology, Cnndldoiea- muel pocoeac 
a dogree In Civil Engines, Ing and should bg o inambor ol U». 
noproprletfr piofcaelunul Inaniuhon. . (Rnf. S/A0256F) 

Faculty of Business 

Department of Law 

Lecturer U Iti Lew lo tearb or. 6 A. Honour* DtlMu in Low nnrl 
a wide range ol couik-s m buslneta ana social ecloncee. AppH- 
cnnle ahould have an honcuis degree In Law and teaching 
an parlance would be dceimble. (Rr-f s/AO26t0) 

Salary Scale* s — 

Principal Laclurer £S.940-£7,576 

Senior Lecturer E5.e30-E6.41 7 

Lecturer 11 £3,27S-£M*3 

(Ulus (■ppioptlale Lor.don Allowance) 

Application form and tvinhai details Irom Academic 
Staffing Office f2) North Ebsi London Polyiechnic. 
Forest Road, London' E17 AJB. Tel. 01-527 2272, 
Ext. 157. 


’’ i i-'ij 

?}& 

: i?7-ji : * ' 

I 'I I, ■ 

. 1 > \l 

! : M.* 


Closing date, October 3, 1975. 


PImsq quote above irfarenci number. 


NELP 


North East London 
Potytochnta 


Tcessidc Polytechnic 

Head of the 
department of 
Chemical Engineering 
IGradeV) 


To «i yoMoijJ highly quaUflaS ififf Ip • :.!* 

. dtgtoe, and port graduate pourcss and. , •; 
refiearrft. ' , 

Candidates should have high qualifications 
(preferably Ph.D;), relevant Industrial ‘ 
experience, be pn able organiser and 4 (v, 
competent technologist Vyilh modern Ideas. 

Salary scale: £7,305 to £B,27?. : ■■ . 

• •• -Vj.f 

Application forms and further detail* miy' ' 
hs obtained Ir omthb Director, T«Ms!de 
■ Polytecfmtc, Middlesbrough^ Cleveland 1 
. . TB1 3SA, to whom Completed forma >houW * 
' be returned within 14 days of the appesranca- 
r of thlsadvsrtliSmQnt, . 
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Polytechnics continued 


PAISLEY COLLEGE 

DcpofmonJ o f Economics & Management 

bdwsr or Sssifor 
Lac hirer in Ucauoniics 

This newly formed department has a vacancy 
for a LECTURER or SENIOR LECTURER, pre- 
ferably with experience and ability to teach 
financial management to degree level. However, 
economists with specialisms in other related 
fields will also be considered. 

Salary scale — 

Lecturer (Grade (A>— £3,21 6-E6 ,495 
Senior Lecturer — £6,000*£7,716 
Placing dependent on qualifications and ex- 
perience. 

Application forma and further particulars from 
Establishment Section, Paisley College of 
Technology, High Street, Parsley, PA1 2BE, 
quoting ref. 7HES/30/T. Closing date: Friday, 
3rd October, 1975 


LANCHE9TBR 
thu tJoi.yri&HNir 

Fiiran.TY or sooiAf. aca>m>x 

uxTi iiiiKn nn<iD n in ptii.i- 
TU:AI. fM'JUNCJ' 

• l.'.i-’Uifcr Cri'lo If 

£S 1 3'> 1 *-£'l.4wft par an mini 
In certain rlivumaUinr .>j 
coiiipiriiL'lng eilacy f'ir lie 
above |iii3t may be bImini rim 
■■ilnliuun, ol Hie vjln. 

I'or forlhtT inrtlruiiri mi 
vpiUliallnn (omi, nl'UW .mvl* 
In WrlllllU. Onrl.rtltiU J fnol ►r-lji. 

S anilKMl jiMr<*Wi*d enveluiK-. |. > 
LiHiani HucTanry 
neli, UiiilMc-jIct IMlywi.uim.. 

S -lofy blreol. (iavt-nirv, i.VI 
'll, iminiiMe wlililn to <*ivi 
ill 


NORTH STAFPORDSIimii 

POLYTECHNIC 
bHIM 
aiMi'ui 

Lv.irn jiir.it 
i.Ki.miir. 
ni SlIlN 

n..\ I inn 

null nary Desk 
to iosImI Ip (h 


Ill'll KNSlVE STUDIES 


llir.lt 11/BF.NlOM 

-’f.lST , »UY A K 


Art 

lgn 


H.’Ainii .mu 
Salary I 

LiLo.fi iq 

L«.0 17. 


niiiieorunce Ot Mil* 
verllsMii uni 


I'urthor 


NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE 
POLYTECHNIC 

III'. AD OF DEPAirTMl'NI' Of- 

- - 'CMiJLO.'lV 


(aims 

... from Die no 

•v tnr < Stalling > . Nc 
rjrdalilro Poly"«Shtilc 
llrtjd. Sioke- 
UoihIIs nr 
to .luiteiarul 
LiuiM-d In il 
bn. 


a l-Ula- 
i and 
Du prone ration of 
is. lit Commie, 

^Anuvo. 

Lecturer, 
1 Oar , in 


n4 

ejiUly dIt- 
lOtih IMaf- 


parllcuinr* 
forms may 


UtlKJIIAPIIY £ SOW 
I.HADL V 


Tills llOSI has 1.401 1 LT-Ml- 
inq^ 

. = Wl. , 

1*, .ft I li s I .J Inmi llm Fai'Uilv nr 


lljiiii wild iha Iwo now 

B irimenw of Kumamitvt ,m.l 
il>Tiid.iiun a I Halation l .mil 


Mtiilmn tiiu4in.ii. An IIohdUi'I 
ilegren In HruaraunY ■< nnw 
runnlnn and mi llunuiiri m 
Bo > loin lie Ins IUSI li.'en 
iiravnd liy t. N A.A la mri 
Boiri'-inber. IU75. It ■* i \ 
iid (tint ovnnnaiou win 
1(1.10 
IMod 

m wfih- 

Hone. niMrdi - a tv 4 


PRESTON 

1'fir.HI-ON POLYTECHNIC 
A i II ill Lilt Ions ire Invlled ft ir 

f.'tvv ni iiu Courso Li-ador far 
Ifn- recently dppruvnu - 


J iwj Jeuron. 

SUN loll LEOTI 

ruiiCM it m iXw. 



Q.Aii 

CTUhkii/lki:- 

iTcikmUH In 


si-Niort 
•V-CriUN II Nt.. 

Mioi ,:run “ 1 u ln BCQNO ' 

amlm#. - 

AnnllcatrniiB from peaplo 
with HilrrciIS lT) Dutlnni Plan- 
ning win ud bo especially wel- 
coinoa 


l 



NORTHERN IRELAND 

’ THE POLYTECHNIC 


ir. «m 

terasr. 


thor ..... ... 
Inlnd-I (ram 
Iran vo ~ 


, HClfdOl. PF UUTtDINfii ... 


Prujfou Polylochlc 
Strom. Provion ~ 
(.losing data 


■ii,;.-. Adnilnla- 

Oinctr l Staff tog), 

Carnoraifan 


: 3rd Octi 


Octalwr. 


sAwiEcS™. "- uuiroiMfT 

sggra uaBsst-*"- wi,; 


' SHEFFIELD 


^.-..^JoniDy nualifir-.t 
■JJ.'* i 10y f an inloresi lit oUkiii' 
Jj* 1 -ME v i ^L-PT* HpWing. in.t 
!* re la la this la oouiii 


SIIIIJ-'KIF.LD POLVfcrHNld 

DEr».\RTMLNT or Ilfi'TEL & 
iNan runoNAj, 
MANAGEMENT 

^ rB w*Bari ,D ' 

- i '.whlrt* }’ *n air. 

eafjndinu ena ImtovatlYa n«. 
|JW'" , S n ». Involves tlie apnilcd- 
PaYeholggw to wpHt amt 
environ me me i design with par- 
itcuMr rololonca to iha CaTtr- 
Inn in .Id sirs ; fleopo for ' now 





$ METftbPOlfTAN 86jfOU4H 6f* WIGAN J 

• WJGAN COLLEGE* OF tkCHIsfQLOGY * ' 1 

HMD OF DEPARTMENT M 
(Grade lY), \y*’ 

ManAqement akid professional : S?iv' 

i ;.flhtaT;,«raie t9«7i»M3a; ■. ; . V; -i ; i • 

tor IWi larag apij e*^^hd ; -departnfef^ r 1 " 


Colleges of Further Education 




Ci TWtyC&Mffe// 



WEST GLAMORGAN INSTITUTE 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

APPOINTMENT OF 



Applications are invited from persons with 
appropriate qualifications and substantial experience 
in higher/further education for the post of Principal 
of the West Glamorgan Institute of Higher Education. 
The Institute will be formed from the merger in 
September. 1970, of the 8 wansea College of 
Education, Swansea College of Technology and 
Swansea College of Art. 

The salary la likely to be initially at a point in 
the range of Group 7 Cl 0.672-El 1,082. 

The Authority is seeking lo appoint a Principal 
who wilt lead the development of the new Institute 
especially in matters of policy and standards and 
will have the skills needed to interpret and relate 
the work of the Institute to education, industry, 
commerce and the community. 

The successful candidate will be expected to take 
up the post as soon as possible in advance of the 
formation of the Institute so that he or she may play 
a full pait in Its planning. 

Application forms and further particulars may be 
obtained from the undersigned on receipt of a 
stamped addressed foolscap envelope quoting post 
ref. OFI/1.18.75. 

Completed applications should be returned not later 
than Wednesday, 8 th October. 1975. 

JOHN BEALE. Director ol Education 

Education Department, Princess House, Princess 

Way, SWANSEA. 


General Vacancies 


NATIONAL YOUTH BUREAU 

. on behalf of 

Consultative Group on Youth and 
Community Work Training 
invites application for 


hlwiV .and. MWnoonnD < 

VilS? ,ES"Tee««n 

r.iSD d lr ,l . r construe ilwi 

«nii 

, iTLwffiSf M: 

^■“fc'aar^-a.g 

iblilhliu-rii 

la.ga, ■ . ti,o 


i audXqstitutes ofTechnology 

’/.< ' -Air ' 1 'in i ^ " 


user 

* for the 

Co-Ordination find Validation on In-Service Training 
lorYoutti and Community Service Personnel 

A Panel, representative of all interests concerned, Is 
being established to carry out this task on behalf of 
the Consultative Group at the invitation of the D.E.S 
ft requires the servioes of a Professional Adviser. The 
person appointed will have experience in the education 
j lT ainins of y° u,h fl nd community and allied workers 
and be able to make a professional Judgement on the 
whole range of courses within the Panel's concern. 

The possibility of secondment may be. considered. .. . 

Salary within, first four points of new H/F.E. Principal 
Lecturers scale (E5;94Q-Ea,842),' . . -• 

*n d ^Hciltlon yorma (to be relumed 
by 22nd Seplember, 1976) from i Director, NaUonal Youih 
Bureau, 17r23. Albion Street, Leicester (0538 538811). 


DORSET 

Institution of Higher Education . 
v APt>ointm«nt' of; , ■ ■ v;^'> 

DIRECTOR 

’■ graduates with aubstan- • 
Hlw, experience In the Hqlde qf higher end/or further 
education end ^ho hold or have held posts oarrying 
senior management responsibilities with 'a colleoe The 
; • approprlateto a Group 

■yTh^^neW ifisUlutlod wIB b>^ formed from ah kmaloama, 

..a«aK»satpdbt?S 


General Vacancies 


ESSS* 




DIRECTOR 

Kani Council on AlrohnH.m 
■Sulnrj' {•I.2J4.H.842 
I lie Kuril I'niiMCtl mi A k <(i-.ni . 
(urmed in M.'. ii n"'v 
(i>r l(s first llircuiir >•> ikwcluii 
uiiJ oi-iinllo.ile Hie vn'rt. >1 iiic 
C'MiCK'il In Kent. 1 lie mmn fimc 
li<m of (lie council n U> miil.iic 
dJucahonnl nnd tdviuirv ■ktvicci 
■hi Alcnliolioni and 10 ory.nn*- 
a counoolllns and B'lidanco sor 
vice for poodle viiflortiiu direcilr 
>,r iudlrc.-lly wiU, " ,LuImI 

iiMblenit. 

Ilia applicant! dnuild l*c qualiiid 
in uno oE the following Helds : — 
ejucnliitn. socinl work. i>r.*lintlon 
"lining or niananeniem 
A full job dcscrTnii.in and eppll 
cnUun forint, wlilcli dioiild I * 
returned wilhiii 14 daya. arv 
a valla hie from Tfio -Secrelary . 
Kent Council on Alvuliolimi. 
h.liiotu. Nacklugton R.sjj 
Clanlerhury. 


M ENdU_ 

P1JH __ 

Turnna . 

KnalnoerinS. 

la an. Tfjj. 

&hK«^)jLEge« 

uu.iQc o. U rip, 0llallj M ^ 
aiu.;* .1 rill IralniN- 

av.iiioiii... it ,l 5S35S5m^T 


to — ^ r0 ' ,l » VVlU.bDI 


FUKRLANCB C 0 P» 

editor 


Warwick U de.lm^p^ 

XT® i 

■nuuld bs ien in 
lira live Orrirn- a 


Courses 


CITY OF 

LONDON 

POLYTECHNIC 

Sir John Case School of 
Science and Technology 

Part-time MSc Courses 

art available in : 

Chemical SpedroKspy 
Corrosion Sclenco sad Engineering* 
Materials Selection 
Moihomnilci 

Jlenrophysfologlcsl Both of 
Behaviour 

Optical and Dielectric Poljmer 
Science 

Physical Research Techniques 

Solid Stale PIiysIcs/TMn Film 
Physic* (Modular Cause! 


‘ 1 d>- j {-it ■.>! 


YfiE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATiftN SUPPLEMENT ' IS.B.y.'S 


27 



Objective 

The objeclive of this pajiei is ir pro- 
nrj;e o develupiiieni in the relHliuu- 
between the council and its 
ojsoclHteJ institutions. It envisages 
ihut particular institutions shuuld 
be authorised to carry our the main 
\ 9 Udatim 1 procedures leading to the 


III iT ^V. « ^ a 1 M,lla ^ Awards hns ; produced a disuissiun !', n't tier ship in Vt, Mat urn, 

■ n, crnal validiilinn o l courses lo mulch Crowing iitaclciuic maiiirily. Extraicls 
hom the liocuinent ore printed below. 


concepts in the proposal/;: the spu i. 
ficutinn of subject areas hy the enun- 
rrJ ; the extent of the nuthoriiy for 


rnuncil’s approval of courses jn iheir ? n mstnurion in ihuae snccified sub- 
waII established subject areas, which •! ect ar ‘ flS > ^e niter mil procedures 
mieht eventually be all their subject “l un ‘nstKUiion and the reporri'ng 
J,“. t heir freedom to organize flct . ,ons , t0 rhe council \ ihe 


ihrfr'own acndemlc affairs being 
subject to a quinquennial review. 

At this review the institution's 
representatives would discuss with 
their academic peers the progress 
made in the previous five years and 
(heir intentions for the next five, 
and would seek continuation or ex- 
tension of the responsibilities vested 


rhem by lhe C ° U,1ClL 
The changes, for whi 


merfiods und criteria the council* 
wlJJ use to specify the Mibjeci areos, 
a-nd die quinquonniul reviews- 

‘IThe council believes it will be 
be possible to nurke progress by 
specifying courses in cert win suii- 
ject ii'iem under two CHiegiM-ies, 
namely : 

• courses in subject areas indud- 

ing, as appropriate, all those suh- for considering schemes on their 


or emerging from iho grmip of suli- 
jeci iircus, >is liml been uicepleii hy 
1 lie cuuncil ns part of the institu- 
tion's academic development . plan 
fur the quinquennium. 

The council's committee for re- 
search degrees will be considering 
under what conditions research de- 
grees committees in institutions can 
be empowered to register candidates 
fur uoctormes. 

Some institutions hove established 
inter mi! validating committees which 
operate .is suh-cnmiuluees of the 
academic board and are responsible 


which a time- 

fob! els proposed, would in the conn- 
ril’s view produce a system which 
in its essential features could be 
ratlafactory for n considerable rime 
lien though there would be changes 
in its detailed provisions. The sys- 
tem would bring about a clone asso- 
ciation between the council Itself 
and the institutions in which aca- 
demic' length would be recognized 
and aspirations* for aendemic free- 
dom met In a way different from the 


jects which contribute to the 
courses ; 

• courses in a group or groups 
of related subject arms including, 
as appropriate, ofll those suh jects 
which contribute to the courses. 

In a 'particular institution, these 
categories may be combined in a 
variety of ways and In appropriate 
circumstances the whole of the 
CNAA work of an institution could 
be subject to these procedures. 
The council is Hware ttowt some 


Colleges of Edncililj HSl one ° f rreating whoMv 


Qualifying 
aia aval la 


cow ms and Fominatl am 
■i« available (or some of these 
courses 

•Full lime courso with SRC student- 
ships aiso available. 

Full details and application (arms 
are available from 1 

The Academic Reghfrar 
Administrative Headquarter* 

117-111 Hoandsdttdt 
Undos ECJA 7BII 
Telepkone 01-283 1 030 
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curiiimip to ievaiop 
of ttio uni) which hu w. 
•uccessrully lor aom« iw 


tSTnawL.-ltl 

S35E-;»r 

co-afrsl'. 

I m. 


irnlonnmmin chartered institutions. 

Tor two reasons the council 
kiioves the time to he ripe for a 
n*ve towards gnvntitig more respon- 
ailiillty for llie validation of its 
toiirses to those institutions which 
h judges to be ready to assume it. 

First, the council recognizes the 
talstence within a number of insti- 
tutions of high quality BCHdemic 
nark, experience, maturity, construc- 
tive self-criticism, and effective and 
ilioiuugh academic decision making 
Wdcesse*. Secondly, the council 
wishes, to encourage rhe continued 
iltvclnptnent in institutions of self- , 

uiticism nhd the assumption of re- AutlUMTltV 
, f|«wisibilliy through detailed exami- J 

notion of spy submission to he made 


people believe, and advance power- 
ful arguments, in support of the It 
lief, (Tint it should not specify 


subject Rrea in an institution until 
it can specify simulivuieously all the 
subject Hr eat, and rims bring nil the 
CNAA Work of the institution with- 
in these* procedures. However, the 
council thinks tiiat it should use 
the categories described above. 

An institution would Apply for 
recognition under one nr boith of 
these categories. Using the criteria 
specified below, the council would 
deride under which category, if 
either, the institution would be 
recognized. 


lu the council by procedures internal 
‘ “ ' lit! ‘ 


the institutions. 


Proposed changes 


Previous vxporlanra la 1 
appiH-Miluii or clojod va 
iclousloii (prolorabty ' 
mtlninu ■ la mentlal 
sUlvruUta (tniltlMlS 
afjlllt v (11 nianagc 
MIvnVlH. 

S.iliiry and coadWow ». 
mrHio wilt bt Ihovo im**« , „„ 

.W'TBWBnllv i?' ?“»“«. wlH «p«*(y wblect 

10 v..>,b4it>. . f. wcaa man inabtution in which die 

Further 

obuilnnrl 

Unlvraliv 
tuio oL . 

Flvci, burtinra DHI_w;a S' IST**** •““"“‘“B® 

%-^i 1 w|11 “wnaHy be approved 

Ucliilirr l‘/t a. 


It is proposed that for the first five- 
year period institutions wilh sub- 
ject areas specified under rite cate- 
gories above would be authorised 
to modify existing courses for 
DipHE, bachelor’s, master's and 
postgraduate diploma awards and to 
introduce such new courses in rhe 


hehulf before they are submitted to 
the council. Other institutions have 
developed facility or ;ciitinl 
machinery to do this. The council 
has found that a number of propo- 
sals which have been considered 
internally by such machinery have 
required but minimal attention from 
its subject boards. The council wel- 
comes these developments mid 
wishes to encourage all institutions 
to give searching scrutiny to their 
proposals before submitting litem 
m ihe council. 

T 11 M billions u.sing the new viilidu- 
rion procedures proposed in this 
paper would lie expected in have 
11 parlicnlurly effective inienutl 
procedure: the council would re- 
quire the formation of an institu- 
tion validating committee to net in 
the specified (treats) of study in 
the. iiwtitiitinii. Its terms of refer- 
ence and' membership would ic- 
quire the approval of rhe council 
and would normally include persons 
from outside the. insrirutinn, More- 
oyer. the council would reserve the 
light in require the inclusion of one 
t<r more external members of its 
own choosing. 

The council, acting through chair- 
men of subject boards nr nfficen, 
would undertake in react rapidly 
to the proposals, either hy convey- 
ing its upproval of them 01 by slat- 
ing its decision in discuss them with 
the institution in question. Thus, 
although un institution's decision 
would be reported to council, the 


jHriafliH* w Institution. will be authorized to act - subject areas a$ had been discussed institution would be acting as an 
SF DurtiMi. »■:£ ti |f auRh internal procedures on with and recognised by the council effective partner of the council. 
N] d nm al Dfii v* I P^PMaJs in rite knowledge for development within the quin- Institutions would scrutinise their 

Bilwiioiu •!;«“ mw they will normally be approved quennlum. own proposals knowing that the 



Holidays and 
Accommodation 


fev Ihe council without discussion. 
. Jratfhitfon the specific 

■uuioriatlons will be subject to 
flwnquftinlaJ review.* 

T “** e * r « the five interlocking 


quenniuni. 

Institutions with a group or 
groups of subject areas specified 
under the second category above 
would also be authorised to intro- 
duce such new courses, related to 


own proposals knowing that 
council had already decided norm- 
ally to approve them, end would 
ibus be undertaking the main work 
of validation on behalf of the 
council. 


Methods 

In deciding in cuusitUn* un applicn- 
iii>n from ail institution fur ihe 
incltisiiiii uf u part or the whole of 
it-. CNAA work within the scope uf 
this priitvtlure, 1 he cmuuil would 
determine »i strategy for their ton- 
si deni lion, its coinplexitv depending 
un the cimiplexity of the upplicHiinn, 
ll would include a coordiimied 
cun side-ratio 11 of its relevant purls 
hy the iipprupriuie subject hotinlts) 
and ciutiiiiiileei si uf the council. 
Their rucuinineiHlntioii would be 
available to the visiting party whicii 
would make a visit to the i list i union 
as a whole to ussexs the application 
und make recommend mi on* to the 
council. The decisions on the appli- 
cation would be made hy the council 
itself. 

lit considering applications the 
council would use criteria which 
could on lv bo satisfied by mm urc 
academic institutions winch hud hud 
significant experience of working 
with the cnhncil. The innin criteria 
would be ihe qiuililv of the ucudcimc 
work mul of the decUitm making 
processes in (he applying institu- 
tion. 

Tin* special visit would be a 
thorough mid searching MsxesKinnit 
of all relevant mu iters in the insti- 
itilion. mul the documents submitted 
by il would need to bo sufficiently 
del ailed in fnciliiate inch un assess- 
mem. Mmo time would be n Un- 
rated iu ibis special visit (Imii is 
normally given to fpiiiupioiiiiiul 
visits under tile pi n<ciiL procedures. 

The council would dismiss with 
an institution its proposed develop- 
ment for the next quinquennium. 
It would therefore require (lie pro- 
pnMiig institution in iiuvc discussed 
(his with all the relevant iurernnl 
and external bodies, to have u firm 
plan for ihe first two or three years 
of the quinquennium and un out- 
line for the later years, .'this might 
necessitate changes in the current 
nFS.' regional advisory council/ 
local authority approval machinery 
and consequential changes within 
institutions. 

As institutions would Imre greater 
freedom 10 act in certain areas, it 
would become particularly impor- 
tant that the procedures: for senior 
staff appointments and promotions 
were similar to, or parallel with; 
the best practice in universities. 
Debates wirhin institutions about 
the procedures for selecting exter- 


nal uoc-mus fn sr-ninr :«r<r>ointi»U'o 1 
ii.iniiiillfts would ihricfcit. be 
liiuiuiiigL'd. 

Atu-niioii would be paid to 
(be Me in uf iiilorUH] Hi,Mk-r>tic 

guvci niiicnt of the instiloiion »ml 
in its 4|imlily and effect i vines*) in 
making sound judgments und de- 
cisions on academic, artminisWuiivr, 
ntiiiiHgcmeiu und pi mining multci 1 ,, 
■mil the adequacy nf staffing for 
ihe yvsieni. 

A l lent ion would also Ir 
paid in resources nf every kind 
which arc nvuilubie to, or approved 
for, un institution. The' council 
would further need to assure itci.-lf 
that the nue CRNary resources were 
planned for 1 lie whole five -year 
peril ni, ami tli era would he o 
periodic assessment nf the diver- 
gence between targets and achieve.* 
meats. 

Qualitative criteria would, of 
couixe, phiy bn important mle in 
the cmmciiy consideration of npnli- 
cuiiuivs. Also, it in proposed tnsit 
quuiitituiivc ' criteria' in a.HsiM in 
judging “academic health ” he 
ostiiblished. Information would ho 
sought, fur example, on arniUunic 
stuff/Miulent rut ins, ncHilcmic st«Ff/ 
technician ratios ; academic stuffy 
•idniinixtrulive f sccretmirtl / fieri- 
cut Muff ratios : L'ompuier, lihini'v, 
welfare anti cninmunul loci 5 1 lies lur 
stuff und student s; uccommoilaiion, 
staff wiit'klimds und Mudent fuilnii 1 
rules. 

Reviews 

Tit.^ council liuring specified n xnh- 
jeer :ircu nr ureus nt no institution 
.is being williin (lie scope nf (his 
pn 'inline, its ducisiun will hu k nh- 
lect tu review un the nliovr lines 
after a Muted number of years, usu- 
ally .1 quinquennium. 

I-VlUtsviug Mich a spec ifit'ni inn the 
tinting nf ihe next liurinul qidTiipu.-u- 
dial visit tu the instilitiinn mulrr 
tiiu validation procedure would ho 
adjusted to cuiucidb with thu review 
uf the specification of the subject 
tireufs). 

This discussion document will he 
issued to' all institutions und lo 
council's own committees and sub- 
ject boards after the July meeting 
of the council with a request Ihut 
ran 1 111 cuts uii it should be submit- 
ted by JiuiuHiy. 1976. This pro- 
into should allow sufficient time 
discussions within the council's 
organisation end in the Instil utions. 

A revised document will be pre- 
sented to (lie council uet Inter tnnn 
July, 1976, nnd, if approved, issued 
generally and the first applications 
from institutions . cmild be hubmit- 
ted during the 1976/77 academic 
year. 
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THE NEW SOUTH WALES 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 

SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 
SCHOOL 

OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 

SENIOR LECTURER IN 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 

Salary $A1B,BB4-18.544 

■Jhe New Soidh Wqles InstHule of, Technology Is a 
Wiporalb Institution for higher education , which pro : ; 
vhwb. profe88ionai . courses lor • those entering "or el- 
;way employed in induelty, government end tt&nno-.v- 
,o 0Cal tie I da. The Institute - Is currently undertaking,' a. 
raajor building programme at a central site in Sydney. 

At. present ■ student enrol pient. In the. School ol Mecn- 
. y 1 ‘Engineering exceeds 50Q, Extensive laboratory 
wo .computer fadllitfeta are available. , « ' 

■f vaoihcy exleta In ,»he Sohpol for a Senior Leo-. 

!?-.?pecialize. In control. engineering.. The appoiff- 
•■.will be required. to conduct calseeB Brvd ?upprvl6e .. 

the Baohelor and.Maateia' Degree Courses . 
ftWby the ^chooh • ... T. *V"J. • 

jPPhcanls should: possess a Higher degree in art 
Wfopriate' .field iwith aubetahtlal post-graduate ex- . 
E2S« s .lh: control .'engineering oi; Inetrunjenlatlort. 

skperleHce at a tertiary level Would be an 
WvanltaeJ The^Counbn of The Iqamute parmfie apade-. 
Kf ®'gM Iq' undertake - limited . professional - consu l 

• ere encouraged to perform bgproprfate; 

• 8252^ W'/i '•*•■' ■. ■: *"•'..■■ 'Li '-L , 




JhouWiArrange for thrbo .cdnlldentifll referees, reports. 
SiJ?* by the same date. Further Infbrmatlort 
^ned. frojq and applications and, referees 
JBwbe.aenitq: ^ •[ : '*..-.* •* 

^^.^eneraf Jdr JL 8 .W. 


may be • 
reports 



THE NEW SOUTH WALES . 

INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 

SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 

HEAD OF THE SCHOOL OF • 
FINANCE AND ECONOMICS 

Faculty of Business 
Studies 

• $A23,569 p.a. 

Ihe New South Wnlea l minute ol Technology piovldea art Ha 
cenlia) city compos, a wide range of proiaBalonal coufcee toe 
. ihota enteilog or already employed in BoWnese, Government 
end Toohno logical tleldrt. A new multMtOrey Bualnwe Sludlea 
Bulldirig will comdance coneirucllon In Ihe very near lulure lo 
house ine Facully adivlUes. ■ 

. 'Tho ippointM to this Clmir «V>II be responsible lot lh* Botdeflild. -. 
iMdeiehip ol tha atatt, and day 10 dsy ' Ofweuon. bViilM 
■and iBMarch Work. Aa lha Heart of n lM'6chdo(- ft jWt.imW;', 
otdclo. a member of thb Acadamic Board and the Faculty Board 
' and may be ended upon, in Ihe lulura, lo aaaoma ihe duitoa 
of Dean ol the Faculty. - . . , . ■ . 

The school vim aoon be oUailng a PoW-Ofaduaie Diploma In 
Finance and ollara Fmwucb and Economic WbjMta lo all aludeflla 
laldncthe Bachel^ ol BMfnen a Dagraa.-ir will fail bar be aMarv.- 
.Ing Finance and Economic' aublcdla in oHiflr Poel-Qraduale couraea 
■ that are being developed fp lh* Facuiiy of BuMnata Sludlea 
The. ipprtided *houW mbbib nualUlcellolja ■ 

-*t Stticiea wllh amphaate In l 

.pweofial enpeilence at an appiooili 
higher eauDBtion In IHa Businaaa Studio* held. Tula 
will' nave been obtained , by lecturing and/or admlpialarli 


experience ' 
In a. 


The ippolnled dhoukj w>*sei« qualiflca loha al the Poel-Qreduale 
level In flualnea'a Studies WJIh amphaala In lhe Iteld of Finance 
’and ehould have , pareonal ew lance »l m appioprlaW level In. 

. ... > ..... ...... - - - - ■■pw*"*"- ' 

Fadully ot BuVlno'e* Studies' al a recognised University or College 
ol Advanctd Educallon. . s . . 

- II la daahehte that Ihe Head ol tba School will have h*d bual- 
neae aapailence. icquiied in a lasponalMa position in a com* 
pony of tome elgnillcance. AHamailvoiy he may have acted . 14 a 
oonauhSnr lo buainMfc Or to government. ' 

' The Council of The Inatlluie encourage^ academic wall to under- 

6 Ice limited professional cornu u Ing for indualry and commerce. 

pporiunlilea' fM raaoarcri wwhara available. 

The pcdillOn cS’Urt Head el iha School cnitiee . tenure and pro* 
yfdea (Or Suparaimuaildn dnd long '.Service LOaVe. A Hopilpg 
bean Scheme ie a>*o available Faros end a contribution : tORaid 
removal and. mills! accommodalloh e^pentes ate .provided . for 

App onB P xload , ’on t5lh Oclober, 1876: Applicant* . ahfiuid 
an&hoB 'lor three OentldetiUel releteee' report* to arrive by the 
. game dele. , Further information may be obtained from and appll- 
' callona and releraee' n>por(a a'O’lb be 1 


1 sent to : 


The Agenl-danaral ter New South Wales, 
Near South Woles GovorUmartt Offices, ' 
68 Sfrandi*' 1 . 

LONDON, WC2N 5LZ, 

ENGLAND, U-K. 




Polytechnics continued 


TeessEde Polytechnic 

Applications are invited lor the following 
lecturing posts: 

3 -DIMENSIONAL DESIGN 

— Senior Lecturer 
LAW — • Senior Lecturer 
APPLIED MICROBIOLOGY 

- • '-Lecturer || : 

BIO CHEMICAL ENGINEERING V • : 

; 3 lAriifrftp-v ,:j.' :vl ., 

DATA PROCESSING & SYSTEMS : 
ANALYSIS or Information Systems 
‘ oir Refil Time Systems senior Lfciurtr 

PROGRAMMING LANGUAGES or •! 

Systems Programming : . Lacturav if 

BEHAVIOURAL SCIENCES 

. — Principal Lecturer/ 

PSYCHOLOGY - , Ledum li 

Sahties: Prhcipaf Lqctwer £6940 X £ 2 *34 r £ 6442 . 
twortf for) x £234 -£7678. 

Senfbr Lecfutar £603 1 x - £635^- ■' / V - - 

; (work baft x £231* £6417., 

4 ; Lecturer )l/Stmhr\Lcctur*f £3279 x £2t3 - £5031 
feffTclwdy bar)* £231 * £6966 (wofk bar) 

• r£23t'£6417. ■ 
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